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REFORT 


BOARD    OF     EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Haven  City  School  District  :  ' 

The  Board  of  Education  herewith  present  their  annual 
report,  including  the  report  of  the  Commitees  on  Finance  and 
on  Schools,  and  also  of  the  Superintendent.  These  give,  it 
is  believed,  a  view  sufficiently  complete  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year.  We  think  that  a  careful 
reading  will  satisfy  you  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity to  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  decided  progress  in 
several  important  particulars.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
discipline ;  in  respect  to  which,  progress  has  been  secured, 
not  only  in  its  results,  but  in  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
been  reached.  This  subject  is  a  vital  one,  and  from  its  nature 
can  never  be  so  fully  settled  by  any  rules  that  it  will  not 
reappear.  It  has  received  merited  attention  from  the  Board, 
and  also  from  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  which  the  subject 
was  appropriately  referred.  Reference  is  made  to  their 
report  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Another  particular  is  a  greatly  increased  attention  to  the 
methods  of  teaching.  This  has  been  secured,  especially 
among  the  younger  teachers,  by  the  influence  of  the  training 
school,  as  suggested  and  arranged  by  the  Superintendent; 
and  also  by  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  Superintendent  and 
teachers  for  full  and  free  discussion  on  this  and  related 
topics. 

The  general  result  is,  not  only  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 


ship  and  conduct,  in  all  the  rooms,  but  that  there  are  fewer 
weak  rooms  than  heretofore. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  intelligent  plans  of  Mr.  Ariel 
Parish,  the  Superintendent,  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  department,  and  assiduous  attention  to  its  duties,  are 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  the  Board  looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  results  still  more  marked  under  his  supeiintendence, 
assisted  as  he  is  by  a  corps  of  teachers,  not  only  intelligent 
and  faithful,  but  who  aspire  after  excellence  in  their  voca- 
tion. 

For  what  has  been  done  or  attempted  by  way  of  special 
schools,  or  otherwise  for  truant  cliildren  and  youth,  and  also 
for  those  who  cannot  comply  with  the  necessary  rules  suffi- 
ciently to  maintain  their  seats  in  the  graded  schools,  reference 
is  again  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools.  The  Board  have  a  difficult  task 
before  them  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  one  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  and  by 
humanity  itself.  Many  of  these  youth  will  soon  pass  out  of 
the  reach  of  benefit  from  schools  into  the  limits  of  degrada- 
tion and  crime.  What  can  be  done  legitimately  for  them 
should  be  done  promptly. 

The  new  school  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Summer  streets 
has,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  been  named  the  Sherman  School, 
in  honor  of  Roger  Sherman,  formerly  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  New  Haven,  and  well  known  in  history  as  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  building  is  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  for  the  May  term  of  1868.  The  tempo- 
rary injunction  restraining  its  erection,  procured  through  the 
interference  of  Messrs.  B.  Noyes  and  George  Hotchkiss,  2d, 
prevented  its  completion  for  the  January  term  of  1868,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirement  of  the  first  contract.  The  unnecessary 
expense  occasioned  by  that  injunction  exceeded  the  considera- 
ble sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  delay  caused  no  little 
inconvenience  to  the  District,  and  vexation  to  those  parents 
who  were  anxiously  waiting  its  completion,  to  find  room  for 
their  children  in  a  public  school  accessible  to  them.     But  in 


the  large  meeting  of  the  District,  held  iD,  and  nearly  filling 
Music  Hall,  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  seeking  to  provide 
suitable  and  sufficient  school  accommodations  for  the  children 
of  the  District,  was  indorsed  with  the  emphasis  of  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

As  inquiry  is  often  made  in  regard  to  the  debt  due  by  the 
District,  it  may  be  well  to  slate,  that  this  debt  is  simply  the 
unpaid  balance  due  for  the  new  school  houses  that  have  been 
erected  since  A.D.,  1850.  In  that  year,  the  debt  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  about  $10,000,  and  its  property  was  valued  at 
$27,225.  The  present  debt  is  $50,969,  while  the  valuation 
of  the  property  is  $168,41  i,  the  increase  of  the  debt  in  seven- 
teen years  having  been  $40,969,  while  the  increase  of  the 
property  in  the  same  time  has  been  $141,186. 

The  District  now  holds  the  property  for  which  the  debt 
was  incurred,  and  it  consists  of  school  houses  that  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  District,  and  which  could 
not  now  be  supplied  at  much  less  than  twice  the  original  cost. 
But  either  because  the  Board  did  not  ask,  or  the  District 
grant,  a  sufficient  rate  of  tax  from  year  to  year,  this  property 
has  not  been  fully  paid  for.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  public  improvement  should  be  shared 
by  posterity  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  not  applicable  here,  because 
the  natural  growth  of  the  city  will  assign  to  our  successors  a 
task  in  this  respect  equal  to  the  one  we  fulfill. 

The  Board  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  debt  for  the  building  of  new  school  houses  is  a 
mistaken  policy.  It  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  them  only 
because  it  was  an  inheritance  from  their  prfsdecessors.  They 
believe  the  true  policy  is  found  in  the  old  maxim,  "  pay  as 
you  go."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  at  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  District,  held  April' 26,  1867,  they  asked  for 
a  special  tax,  to  raise  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new 
school  house  authorized  by  the  District,  and  to  pay  something 
on  the  debt.  The  amount  actually  paid  this  year  has  been 
$17,420.  A  firm  adherence  to  this  policy  is  strongly  urged, 
so  that  at  no  distant  day  the  debt  may  be  paid  in  full.     With 


this  in  view,  the  Board  will  ask  from  the  coming  annual 
meeting  a  three-mill  tax  on  the  grand  li^t  of  1867,  expecting 
that  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds,  together  with  the  other 
income  of  the  District,  will  nearly  pay  the  current  expenses, 
leaving  almost  one-third  to  apply  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  debt. 

The  increase  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  very  moderate,  considering  the  great 
inflation  of  prices.  The  Finance  Committee,  and  indeed  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  while  intending  to  give  a  fair  and 
even  generous  support  to  all  the  interests  of  the  schools,  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditures.  In  this,  and 
in  all  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  faithful  and  economical 
management  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  District,  they 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  M. 
Mason,  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  its  interests, 
diligent  attention  to  details,  and  skillful  management,  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  District. 

No  increase  has  been  made  for  the  coming  year  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  diflferent  grades  of  teachers ;  but  many 
have  been  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  for  merit 
or  length  of  service,  or  both.  This  will  increase  the  pay-roll 
somewhat  over  that  of  last  year.  Occasional  complaint  is 
made  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  are  too  small  ;  but 
in  view  of  the  tendency  towards  lower  prices  in  all  that  makes 
up  the  cost  of  living,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
applicants  for  all  vacancies  that  occur  at  the  salaries  now 
paid,  the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  in  advancing  them. 

In  February  last,  this  Board  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Scranton.  At  a 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  the  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  virtues  was  unanimosly  adopted  : 

Whereas — The  death  of  Hon.  Erastus  C.  Scranton,  so 
sudden  in  its  occurrence — so  overshadowing  to  the  community, 
and  to  ourselves,  in  the  sorrow  it  brings — has  deprived  this 
Board  of  Education  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  earnest 
members  ;  therefore, 


Resolved — That  this  Board,  ia  common  with  other  organ- 
ized public  interests,  with  which  Mr.  Scranton  was  officially 
connected,  and  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  this  whole  com- 
munity, desire  in  this  manner  to  manifest  a  fitting  sense  of 
the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  death. 

Resohed — That  although  he  had  been  but  a  few  months 
connected  with  this  Board,  we  had  already  felt  the  impress 
of  his  deep  interest  in  the  public  trust  committed  to  us,  his 
courageous  confidence  in  the  willingness  of  the  community  to 
give  a  generous  support  to  the  public  schools,  and  his  great 
desire  that  the  door  of  education  should  be  open  to  all,  especi- 
ally the  poor. 

Resolved — ^That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family,  under  this  great  afflction,  and  implore  the  gentleness 
and  mercy  of  our  Father  in  heaven  for  their  comfort  and 
support. 

Resolved — That  in  respect  to  his  memory,  we  will  in  a 
body,  attend  his  funeral ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  his  family— be  put  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board,  and  published  in  each  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

Another  vacancy  in  the  Board  was  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Bronson.  At  an  election  held  by  the 
Board,  the  two  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  choice  of  Hon. 
James  E.  English,  in  place  of  Dr.  Bronson,  and  Mr.  Amos  F. 
Barnes,  in  place  of  Mr.  Scranton.  Mr.  English  having 
declined  the  office,  Hon.  H.  M.  Welch  was  elected  in  his 
place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  the  election  will  be 
for  five  members  of  the  Board,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
Hon.  L.  W.  Sperry,  Dr.  Lucius  A,  Thomas ;  also  of  Hon.  H. 
M.  Welch  and  Mr.  Amos  F.  Barnes,  the  election  of  the  two 
last  named,  by  the  Board  being  valid  only  up  to  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Committees  of  the  Board,  as  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows  : 
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On  Schools— D.  0.  Oilman,  A.  W.  DePorest,  T.  N.  De 

BOWE. 

On  School  Buildings — L.  W.  Sperry,  L.  A.  Thomas,  H. 
M.  Welch. 

On  Finance — ^Lucius  Gilbert,  Amos  P.  Barnes,  S.  M. 
Weir. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board. 

ANDREW  W.  DE  FOREST, 

President. 

Nbw  Haysn,  Augu9t  81,  1867. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  Board  of  Education  : 

As  a  Committee  on  Schools  we  respectfully  report  that  our 
meetings  have  been  held  at  frequent  intervals  durfng  the 
year,  commonly  a  short  time  prior  to  each  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  a  record  has  been  kept  of  all  our  proceedings. 
These  meetings  have  often  occupied  an  entire  evening,  and 
have  been  attended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
has  thus  been  able  to  keep  the  Committee  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  observations  of  the  schools,  and  with  all 
the  complaints  and  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  parents  and 
others. 

Having  been  familiar  with  his  daily  work,  we  desire  to  put 
on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  fidelity,  patience  and  tact,  and 
especially  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  management 
of  public  schools,  and  his  endeavor  to  improve  the  system  of 
New  Haven.  Never  during  our  official  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  of  this  place  has  it  been  so  evident  that  they  were  in 
the  main  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The  overwhelming  vote 
by  which  the  District  in  the  month  of  April  last,  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house,  in  spite 
of  the  public  protest  of  a  well  known  citizen,  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  community  are  determined  to  maintain, 
improve,  and  carry  forward  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
begun  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  colony  and  perpetuated 
without  interruption  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years. 
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The  characteristics  of  our  New  Haven  schools  have  been 
recently  studied  by  many  persons  from  a  distance.  In  Connec- 
ticut es[)ecially  there  are  constant  inquiries  from  the  friends  of 
public  education  in  respect  to  the  modes  of  administration  here 
adopted,  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  benefits  of  a  consolidated 
school  district  coextensive  with  the  city  limits.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  there  is  not  an  application  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter for  information  of  this  sort.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  received  repeated  requests 
from  gentlemen  in  foreign  countries  for  our  local  school  docu- 
ments. Within  a  few  days  he  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port of  Rev.  James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  who  visited  and  studied  the 
schools  of  this  country  in  1865, "and  whose  opinions  have  just 
been  formally  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  the  British  Par- 
liament by  command  of  the  dueen.  In  this  excellent  survey  of 
American  systems  of  instruction,  many  references  are  made  to 
the  schools  of  New  Haven.  So  also  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  Barnard,  has  selected  this  city  as  one 
whose  means  of  education,  public  and  private,  higher  and 
lower,  are  to  be  described  in  a  Report  to  Congress,  as  an 
example  for  imitation  elsewhere.  These  circumstances  are 
mentioned  that  our  citizens  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing not  only  that  their  schools  are  regarded  as  good  by  impar- 
tial judges,  but  that  they  may  feel  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining, by  wise  and  liberal  measures,  the  character  and  the 
influence  already  acquired. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  received  especial  considera- 
tion from  the  Committee  within  the  past  year,  the  High  School 
is  prominent.  During  the  discussions  which  terminated  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  1866,  in  a  decisive,  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven  to  maintain  the  High  School,  two  members  of 
this  Committee  repeatedly  expressed  their  determination,  if 
the  School  was  continued,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve 
it.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  the  City 
Superintendent  and  the  Master  of  the   High  School  were  re- 
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qnested  to  bring  before  the  Committee  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations.  Long  discussions  have  followed  with  the 
results  of  which  the  Board  are  familiar. 

One  cause  of  complaint  from  the  school  has  been  the  inade- 
quate space  at  command  for  the  scholars.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Board,  the  primary  classes  have  lately  been  removed 
from  the  building  in  Orange  street,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
now  devoted  to  the  High  School.  It  contains  seats  at  present 
for  209  scholars.  The  actual  number  in  attendance  during 
the  last  summer  term  was  221.  • 

As  some  misunderstandings  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Latin  or  Preparatory  Class,  the  Board  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  High  School, 
and  that  Mr.  Kiune  should  be  Principal  of  the  whole  estab- 
ment,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Assistant. 

It  was  also  determined  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  High 
School  should  for  the  present  be  restricted  to  three  years, — 
not  including  the  time  spent  in  the  Preparatory  Class,  by  the 
few  who  enter  it.  Much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  course  of  studies  and  a  scheme  has  been  marked 
out  for  trial  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  the  school  more 
systematic  in  its  instructions  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
community. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  High  School,  brought  to  our 
notice,  has  been  that  the  attention  of  the  Principal  is  directed 
chiefly  to  a  very  small  number  of  scholars  in  the  advanced 
classes  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  consequently  those  mem- 
bers of  the  school  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  classics,  receive  much  less  attention  than  they 
require.  Moreover,  it  is  but  just  for  us  to  consider  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  to  be  in  reality  a  Public  Latin 
School,  where  special  attention  is  avowedly  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  boys  for  college  at  a  low  rate  of  tuition.  An 
effort  to  combine  the  two  schools,  as  in  Hartford,  having  failed 
of  results  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  stated,  the  Com- 
mittee believe  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  province  of 
each  institution  should  now  be  distinctly  understood  by  the 
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public.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  special  preparation  of  New 
Haveu  boys  for  college,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  may  be  left  to  the  Hopkins  Public  Grammar  School, 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  land, 
and  to  private  schools.  '  The  strength  of  the  High  School 
can  then  be  given  to  the  training  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  who  need 
special  preparation  for  business  pursuits  and  for  further  scien- 
tific rather  than  linguistic  studies ;  and  also  to  the  training  of 
girls  to  be  teachers  and  to  take  their  part  in  the  various  duties 
of  life.  It  does  not  follow  that  classical  studies  should  be 
omitted  in  the  High  School, — they  may  still  be  taught  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  yet  the  higher  drill  essential  to  admission 
to  college  may  be  given  elsewhere.  In  our  opinion,  until  a 
new  building  shall  be  erected  for  the  school  and  a  more  liberal 
appropriation  made  for  its  annual  support,  the  public  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  a  predominant  course  of  instruction  in 
English  and  mathematical  studies,  with  the  modern  languages 
perhaps,  than  with  predominant  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  scheme  of 
studies  approved  by  the  Board  has  been  drawn  up.  Believing 
that  a  good  High  School  is  a  most  desirable  part  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  we  beg  our  successors  in  this  Committee  and  in 
the  Board  to  devote  to  this  subject  the  continued  attention 
which  it  still  demands.  In  view  of  the  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions of  the  building,  the  increased  corps  of  teachers,  the 
blending  of  the  High  and  Latin  Schools,  the  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  new  scheme  of  study,  we  think  the  public  may 
.  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
subject  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Grammar  schools. 
Serious  complaints,  though  often  greatly  exaggerated,  have 
been  brought  to  us  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  All  such  complaints  have  been  heard  and  inquiries 
into  their  truth  have  been  instituted.     The  Committee  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  right  to    punish  with  whipping  refractory    |^ 
scholars,  (especially  those  whose  parents  refuse  or  neglect  to    ; 
cooperate  with  the  teacher,)  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  those    { 
employed  in  our  public  schools.     Corporal  punishment  is  in    | 
some  instances  the  shortest,  wisest,  and  most  satisfactory  mode    > 
of  stopping  a  boy  in  a  course  of  disobedience  and  truancy.    ' 
At  the  same  time,  unnecessary  severity,  constant  appeals  to    ' 
the  rattan  or  th3  ferrule,  and  the  neglect  of  moral  influences    ' 
in  the  management  of  a  school,  are  proofs  in  our  opinion  of 
petulance,  bad  judgment  or  inexperience.     We  therefore  ad- 
vise that  corporal  punishment  be  not  forbidden,  but  that  the 
teachers  be  held  responsible  in  this  as  in  other  respects  for    - 
the  character  they  exhibit  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
At  present  there  is  such  discrepancy  between  different  rooms 
and  different  schools  in  this  particular  that  some  action  is  ob-    ' 
viously  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Commit-    . 
tee,  that  the  evil  of  unnecessary  punishment  may  be  abated,    f 

SELECTION    OF    TEACHERS. 


So  large  a  number  of  persons  apply  for  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  New  Haven,  that  some  words  of  explanation  seem 
called  for  by  the  public.  To  succeed  as  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  grows  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult as  our  schools  improve,  for  parents  are  more  and  more 
exacting.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  only 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to 
obtain  evidence  on  this  subject  the  Committee  requested  the 
Superintendent  to  examine  simultaneously  in  writing  all  the 
candidates  who  were  enrolled  on  his  books  as  applicants  for 
vacancies.  Attention  is  called  to  his  report  for  particulars  re- 
garding the  result.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  number 
of  candidates  who  cannot  spell  correctly  and  who  cannot  cipher 
in  fractions  or  interest,  is  surprising.  Greater  attention  to 
accuracy  of  knowledge  is  certainly  called  for  among  those  who 
think  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  their  studies, 
we  must  require  in  our  teachers  an  acquaintance  with  graded 
schools,  a  love  of  tt\e  teachers'  work,  fidelity,  self-control,  and 
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power  to  govern  others.  Without  the  moral  qualifications, 
the  intellectual  are  not  of  much  use  to  us.  Our  eflFort  as  a 
Committee  is  therefore  to  secure  well  educated  teachers,  who 
have  already  had  successful  practice  in  the  work,  and  who 
possess  those  moral  qualities  which  will  give  them  power  in 
the  training  of  the  young.  Among  candidates  of  equal  merits, 
we  give  the  preference  to  New  Haven  young  ladies,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  select  always,  the  best  candidate 
we  know,  without  respect  to  her  place  of  residence,  her  influ- 
ential friends,  or  her  earnest  entreaty  for  the  position.  This 
may  sound  severe,  but  it  would  sound  negligent  and  blame- 
worthy, if  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  train  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  New  Haven,  we  were  governed  by  any  other  principle. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  . 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

D.  C.  OILMAN, 

Chairman. 


OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Since  the  last  report  the  new  building  in  Fair  street  has 
been  completed  and  furnished,  and  now  seats  two  hundred 
children.  This  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  owned  by  the 
District,  and  is  so  constructed  that  should  it,  at  any  future 
time,  be  found  expedient  to  discontinue  its  use  as  a  school- 
house,  it  can,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  be  converted 
into  two  convenient  dwellings.  The  main  building  is  31  by 
42  feet,  with  an  addition  15  by  26  feet.  There  are  four  school 
rooms,  each  29  by  19  feet,  and  four  dresssing  rooms,  each 
12  by  15  feet.    The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  $  10,133,86. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  A.  N. 
Skinner,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  on  the  corner  of  State 
and  Summer  streets. 

The  main  building  is  70  by  88  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with  a  hall  ten  feet  wide 
in  the  centre.  There  is  a  projection  in  front  5  by  22  feet, 
which,  besides  extending  the  hall,  gives  closets  on  each  side 
for  teachers'  clothing  and  for  storing  books,  maps,  &c.  In 
the  rear  there  is  an  addition  16  by  36  feet,  which,  besides  a 
reciration-room  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains 
the  stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  ftom  the  main 
building  by  a  wall,  will,  in  case  of  fire,  be  the  last  to  be 
destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall  are 
connected  by  door-ways,  leaving  a  passage-way  round  the 
entire  building,  near  the  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted 
for  safely  in  case  of  fire.     The  furnaces  being  all  in  the  centre 
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of  the  building,  fire  can  only  commence  there,  in  which  case 
the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a  safe  egress  through 
these  doors  to  the  protected  stair-cases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors 
are  placed  at  these  openings,  one  opening  into  each  room, 
which  prevents  noise  from  adjoining  rooms  as  effectually  as  a 
brick  wall. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet 
wide  is  formed  by  running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet 
high,  in  which  the  younger  childen  hang  their  clothing,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms  for  the 
older  children  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  the  space 
of  two  school-rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre, 
an  arrangement  conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety. 
Each  furnace  heats  three  rooms  on  one  floor.  The  furnaces 
are  supplied  with  air  from  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
rear  addition,  into  which  air  is  freely  admitted  through  two 
windows  covered  with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at 
the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass  under  the  floor  of  the 
dressing-rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturbance 
from  outside  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  chimneys,  each 
two  feet  square  inside,  up  through  the  centre  of  which  passes 
a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  one  for  each  furnace.  The  rooms  are 
ventilated  by  registers  opening  into  these  chimneys,  the  heat 
of  the  smoke-pipe  producing  a  very  strong  draft 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  the  hall,  by  means  ot 
which  rooms  can  at  any  time  be  cooled  off  by  shutting  its 
register  and  opening  that  in  the  hall. 

The  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dressing-rooms 
in  the  basement,  and  into  the  halls  of  the  first  and  second 
floors. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  six  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  pavements,  cess- 
pools, fences,  and  outhouses,  will  be  thirty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

The  interior  will  be  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood, 
except  the  floors,  which  will  be  yellow  pine. 
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Several  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in 
school  buildings.  In  the  Eaton  School  the  large  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two  each.  And  in  the 
Webster  School  two  large  rooms  in  the  octagon  have  been 
made  into  four  very  convenient  rooms  ;  and  the  large  room  in 
the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  has  been  divided.  This 
IS  the  final  change  in  the  original  plan  on  which  the  Eaton 
and  Webster  Schools  were  inaugurated,  of  having  large 
rooms  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  with  one  or  two  assistants, 
who  heard  these  classes  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining.  It  is 
now  found  that  better  teaching  and  better  discipline  is  obtained 
in  rooms  containing  about  fifty  scholars,  entirely  under  one 
teacher's  control,  a  system  which  now  exists  in  all  our 
schools. 

The  Dixwell  School  has  Veen  painted  iu  the  exterior,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  school-rooms  has 
been  replastered,  the  whole  interior  renovated,  and  water 
has  been  introduced  from  the  street.  In  the  first  and  second 
rooms  the  dressing-room,  in  connection  with  the  school-room, 
has  been  introduced,  thus  placing  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
smaller  pupils  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  teacher,  which 
has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  other  schools. 

At  the  Hillhouse  School,  now  used  exclusively  by  the 
High  School,  the  outhouses  have  been  improved  and  the 
location  changed,  and  a  covered  way  built  in  the  yard  of  the 
female  department. 

At  the  Whiting  School,  the  room  has  been  enlarged  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  partition  between  the  schooU 
room  and  the  dressing-room,  putting  the  latter  into  a  gallery, 
by  which  twenty-four  seats  have  been  added. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  have 
been  kept  in  a  very  careful  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1,1807,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Balance  of  old  account, |13,098.44 

Prom  SUte  School  Fund, » 9,973.70 

"    Town  Tax  for  School  purposes, 8,048.40 

"    Town  Deposit  Fund, 980.00 

"    Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  on  List  of  1865 f  38,000.00 

1806, 86,000.00 

123,000.00 

'*    Loans  from  sundry  persons, 3,130.00 

"    First  Nrttional  Bank, 13,000.00 

16,130.(K) 

•'    Tuition  of  Scholars  out  of  the  District 296.83 

"    State  Treasurer,  for  School  Library 6.00 

"    Sundry  sources,. 7.66 

$172,080.93 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  18C7,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

ORDINARY,    OR   REGULAR  EXPENSES. 

Salaries— Teachers, |  54,802.38 

School  Officers, 4,000.00 

Janitors, 3,982.63 

162,285,01 

Printing  and  Stationery — Annual  Report 197.42 

Advertising, 106.30 

Blanks  and  Record  Books, 647.77 

Stationery,  Maps,  Ac 792.01 

1,743.50 

Interest — On  permanent  Loans, 4,155.91 

"  temporary      "     141.33 

4,297.24 

Insurance  on  School  property, 624.27 

Amount  carried  forward $  68,900.02 
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Amoimt  brought  forward, |  68,900.02 

Rent  of  Rooms — South  St.  Building, 480.00 

Cor.  State  and  Whiting  Sts., 27.61 

Division  St., 100.00 

Court  St., 86.00 

Merwin's  Hall,  State  St, 45.00 

688.61 

Sundry  Items^Expentie  of  Annual  School  Meeting, 118.80 

Enumerating  children,. .' 199.88 

Making  Grand  List, 878.00 

Brooms,  Brushes,  Dusters,  Mats,  Pails,  <&c.  216.89 

Cleaning  School  Buildings, 241.90 

Fuel, 2,630.02 

Auditors, 10.00 

Musical  Festival, 63.60 

3,846.99 

REPAIRS   A>'D   ALTERATIONS.*  $78,436.62 

Dixwell  School — New  Furnaces  and  setting,  '66,    ;{;  670.16 

Painting  outside, 290.00 

New  Ceilings,  Black  Boards,  <bc.         27 1. 1 6 
New  Fences  and  other  repairs, .         169.86 

1,400.67 

Ilillhouse  School — ^Whitening  Walls,  and  repairs, 111.64 

Eaton.  School — Alterations  and  repairs  lost  year,    2,421 .29 

Re-setting  Fence,  and  other  repairs,     61.66 

2,482.94 

Mt.  Pleasant  School— Painting  outside, 109.00 

Repairs  outside, 71.93 

Whitening  Walls, 28.00 

208.93 

Webster  School — ^Alterations  and  repairs,  '66,.         680.31 

New  Furnace  and  setting,  '66,. .  392.70 

Repairs,  this  year,. 33.70 

1,106.71 

Dwight  School— Painting  Roof, 117.73 

Repairing  BUick  Boards, 62.87 

Other  repairs, 17.96 

198.06 

Wooster  School— Repairs, 16.87 

Washington  School — Repairs, 26.23 

Whiting  St.  School — Alterations  and  repairs,.  112.60 

Painting  Roof, 18.90 

131.40 

6,682.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $    6,682.34 

•  The  arcount  for  reimire  la  annsnally  Iarf;e,  In  consequence  of  tho  sura  of  $4,164.46  being  car- 
ried over  from  the  previous  vcar  for  alterations  and  refiairs  In  tho  Katon  and  Wobstrr  Schuols, 
Including  one  m>w  iTurnaoo  for  tho  Webster  and  two  new  Furnaces  for  tho  PixwoU  Bchool ;  the 
work  not  being  finished  in  time  to  bring  into  last  year's  Keport 
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Amount  brought  forward, |    5,682.34 

Divitfion  St  School—Repairs  and  Whitening  Walls, 26.53 

Carlisle  St.  School— Repairs 8.74 

South  St  School— Repairs, 16.28 

Oyster  Point  School— Repairs  and  Whitening  Walls, 10.16 

Qoffo  St  School— Repairs, 9.38 

Putting  down  Furniture— State  St., 10.20 

Court  St., 18.85 

Repairs  of  Furnaces  and  Stoves, £92.86 

All  other  contingencies, 68.12 

6,138.06 

1579,673.57 

SZTBAOBDIXART   SXPENSB8. — NBW   BUILDINOS  ANI>   FUBMTUBE. 

Balance  paid  on  Fair  St  Building, 4,188.86 

Furnaces  for  "  "         772.74 

4,906.60 

Paid  on  new  School  Building 7,811.05 

"    for  additional  land 900.00 

Furniture  for  High  School, 404.35 

"    '    "     Eaton    "      101.50 

"    New  Building 426.16 

14,649.66 

LOANS   PAID. 

Sundry  persons, 20,650.00 

First  National  Bank, 13,000.00 

33,650.00 

Expenses  occasioned  by  the  Injunction  of  March  Inst, 1,020.50 

$49,120.16 

Ordinary,  or  Regular  Expense.-^, 79,673.57 

Extraordinary  Expenses 49,120.16 

Balance  to  new  account 43,396.20 

$172,099.93 

Actual  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept  1 ,  1867, 79,673.57 

"        "  "  "  "  1866, 69,524.42 

Increase  on  1866, $10,049.15 

The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  last  year,  was 68,389.0(» 

♦•  "  "  "        at  this  time,  is 60,969.00 

^  Decrease $17,420.00 

Estimated  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1868  : 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, ^60,000.00 

School  Officers, 4,000  00 

Janitors, 4,200.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $  68,200.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, |  68,200.00 

For  Insurance  on  School  Projierty, 700.00 

"    Interest  on  Loans. 3,700.00 

"    Stationery,  P^inti!l^^  <tc 1,700.00 

•'    Rent  of  Buildings 800.00 

"    Ennmerating  Chi](lrr>n  and  making  Grand  List, 600.00 

"    Fuel, 8,000.00 

"    Alterations  and  Repairs  unpaid, 1,000.00 

•    Gontingencios,  including  Repairs 2,800.00 

$82,000.00 

Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

[These  estimates  are  the  original  cost  of  construction.] 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, I  28,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 82,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 18,700.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dizwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.0(» 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 800.00 

Oyster  Point  School  Lot  and  Biulding 800.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,000.00 

Lot  comer  State,  Leonard  and  Summer  Streets, 6,900.00 

Paid  on  Building  comer  State  and  Summer  Streets, 7,81 1.00 

$168,411.00 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1867. 
We,  the  undersigned,  having  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  James  M.  Mason,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  District, 
for  year  ending  September  1st,  18C7,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )     .    ,., 
R.  F.  LYON,  f  Auditor,. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1867. 
We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
books,  accounts,  and  vouchei-s  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  and  that 
there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  forty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  ninety-six  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )    j    ,., 
R.  F.  LYON,  f  Auditara, 


REFORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To   THE   Board   of    Education  op   the  New  Haven  City 
School   District  : 

Oentlemen  : — The  work  of  another  year  in  our  Schools  is 
completed,  and  I  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration 
this,  my  Second  Annual  Report. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  I 
feel  warranted  in  expressing  my  belief  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  that  the  past  may  be  regarded  as  a 
year  of  prosperity  in  the  Schools  under  your  supervision. 

Prom  the  following  statistics,  and  those  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  information  may  be  ob- 
tained in  relation  to  various  topics,  furnishing  some  means  of 
comparison  with  the  same  as  given  last  year  : 

TliQ  wholo  number  of  Pablic  Schools  within  the  City  School  District  is  19 

Decrease 1. 

The  number  of  Rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one  Teacher^ 91 

Increase, 7. 

The  whole  number  of  Male  Teachers  employed,  including  the  Teacher  of 

Vocal  Music, 10 

The  whole  number  of  Female  Teachers  employed, 91 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  employed, 101 

Whole  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District,  between  tho  ages  of  4  and  16,  January,  1867, 9,067 

Increase, 36. 

The  WHOLE  NUMBER  RiGisTKRED  duriug  the  year, 6,361 

The  average  of  the  whole  number  registered  during  the  three  terms  of 

tlie  year, 6,287 

Increase, 547. 
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The  average  rkoistkskd  Nine bkb  (belonging), 4,487 

Increase, 224. 

The  average  daily  attkndahcb,  (after  deducting  absences) 4,1  Sft 

Increase, 228. 

Ratio  of  the  ayerage  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  whole  number 

enumerated, 496 

Increase, 02. 

Whole  number  of  Absences  ddring  the  year, 132,SC5 

Average  number  of  Pupils  absent— daily»during  the  year, 880 

"  Tardinesses,  "        "      **     8,357 

The  enumeration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  in  January  last,  shows  a  small  increase  in  the 
district,  over  the  number  reported  in  1866.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Porter,  who  had  previously  per- 
formed the  duty  of  canvassing  the  southern  section  of  the 
district,  a  new  person  was  employed  to  make  the  enumeration. 
It  is  possible  that  for  want  of  familiarity  with  the  work  and 
territory,  some  omissions  may  have  occurred ;  but  the  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  other  section,  canvassed  by  Mr.  Rodney 
Burton,  whose  work  is  always  done  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  persons  of 
school-going  age  has  not  been  large. 

The  reports  made  from  the  records  of  attendance  in  the 
schools  exhibit  a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  increase.  The 
average  of  the  whole  number  registered  during  the  three  terms 
of  the  past  year,  shows  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  over  the  previous  year ;  and  an  increase  in  the  "  average 
daily  attendance"  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  has 
not  materially  increased,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  at- 
tendance. That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from  the  greater  urgency 
to  gain  admission  to  the  schools,  especially  apparent  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  When  the  new  house  on  Fair  street  was 
opened,  in  January  last,  two  rooms  were  soon  filled ;  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  third ;  and  during  the  past  (summer) 
term,  all  have  been  occupied.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Whiting  street  pupils  went  with  Miss  Walker,  when  she  was 
transferred  from  that  to  the  school  on  Fair  street.  But  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-three  children  enrolled  there,  a  large  ma- 
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jority  came  from  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  this  change 
was  made,  the  State  Street  School,  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Whiting  streets,  was  removed  to  the  building  vacated  by  Miss 
Walker.  Here  it  was  supposed  the  children,  who  had  been 
confined  in  crowded  and  inconvenient  quarters,  would  find 
ample  accommodations  a  long  time.  But  already  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  in  a  single 
term, — or  two  scholars  for  every  seat,  should  all  be  present  at 
one  time. 

The  Dixwell  School,  which  heretofore  has  had  one  room 
entirely  unoccupied,  and  many  vacant  seats  in  other  rooms, 
began  to  increase  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term,  and 
recently  the  vacant  room  has  been  opened  and  nearly  filled. 

Until  lately  the  upper  rooms  of  the  South  Street  School 
have  been  only  partially  filled  ;  but  during  the  past  term  more 
pupils  have  applied  for  admission  than  could  be  admitted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  in  the  High  School, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils,  for  whom 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  seats  were  provided. 

A  large  number  of  applicants  have  been  waiting  for  admis- 
sion at  the  Grammar  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  number  of  vacant  seats  and  number  of 
applicants  reported,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  term  : 

VMut  Seats.  No.  Waltinr 

Eaton, 6  62 

Webster, 7  11 

Dwight, 8  16 

Wooeter, 12  65 

WMhlogton, 12  70 

44  224 

The  aggregate  number  of  applicants  supplied  with  tickets 
and  waiting  for  seats,  in  the  whole  district,  at  the  middle  of 
last  term,  was  over  three  hundred,  as  appeared  from  the  weekly 
reports.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  many  are  deterred  from 
making  application,  because  so  many  who  do  apply  fail  of 
gaining  admission. 
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2G 
SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  all  the  school 
buildings  of  the  district  are  fully  occupied,  and  that  there  is 
pressing  demand  for  more  room.  But  provision  has  already 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School  building  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Summer  streets,  which  will  supply 
the  wants  of  that  section  of  the  city,  and  relieve  the  pressure' 
on  the  Eaton  and  Wooster  Schools.  The  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  this  school  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  ever  been  made  for  public  school  instruction 
in  the  whole  of  the  Sixth  Ward  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Fifth,  which  this  District  comprises,  except  the  Primary 
Schools  in  the  Hillhouse  building  ;  and  these,  in  consequence 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  High  School,  have  been  re- 
moved and  temporarily  located  in  rented  buildings. 

From  the  last  enumeration  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  whole  of  the  Eaton  district  (of  which  the  Sixth 
Ward  is  a  part),  not  including  those  under  five  years  of  age,  is 
twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (2,287) ;  and  for  their 
accommodation  750  seats  in  the  Eaton,  State  and  Court  Street 
Schools  are  provided,  leaving  1,642  for  whom  no  provision  is 
made.  Allowing  that  half  this  number  are  in  private  schools,  or 
are  employed  at  labor,  the  number  remaining  is  greater  than 
could  be  received  into  any  Grammar  school  in  the  city. 
Within  this  district  are  twenty-three  private  schools,  of  which 
a  number  doubtless  have  been  established  and  are  patronized  by 
parents  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  not  from  choice. 
The  earnest  entreaties  of  parents  who  could  not  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  and  were  unwilling  lo  have 
them  run  in  the  streets,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  in  the 
formation  of  evil  habits,  and  the  injustice  of  leaving  so  large, 
rapidly  increasing  and  enterprising  a  portion  of  the  city  with 
out  the  means  of  instruction,  led  to  the  decision  by  the 
Board  to  build  without  farther  delay. 

The  house  on  Fair  street  is  the  only  new  building  erected 
during  the  last  year.  It  has  four  convenient  rooms,  with  fifty 
seats  in  each,  and  is  designed  for  Primary  children.     Located 
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at  an  intermediate  point  between  the  Wooster,  Eaton,  Webster 
and  Washington  Grammar  Schools,  it  will  be  easily  accessible 
to  many  children  who  could  not  conveniently  reach  the  larger 
schools. 

The  subdivision  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  Webster  and 
Eaton  Schools,  last  year,  has  secured  uniformity  in  the  system, 
so  that  every  female  teacher  throughout  the  city,  except  the 
Masters'  Assistants,  now  has  a  room  under  her  special  charge, 
and  is  made  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils  commit- 
ted to  her  care.  Few,  if  any,  changes  requiring  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  will  hereafter  be  necessary. 

During  the  winter,  renewed  complaints  of  the  imperfect 
ventilation  and  crowded  condition  of  the  room  under  Mr. 
Whitmore's  cliarge,  in  the  High  School,  induced  the  Board  to 
remove  the  partition  between  that  and  the  adjoining  Primary 
Room,  which  required  the  removal  of  the  class  under  Miss 
Pardee's  care  from  the  building.  This  was  effected  by  send' 
ing  a  large  number  to  the  Fair  Street  School,  and  the  remainder 
to  other  schools  nearest  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
lived.  Again,  in  May,  the  large  accession  of  pupils  to  the  High 
School,  required  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  other 
two  rooms.  These  have  since  been  temporarily  located,  one 
in  the  lecture  room  on  Court  street,  and  the  other  in  Merwin's 
Hall  on  State  street.  They  will  remain  there  only  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  Grammar  School  building  on  State 
street. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
all  the  schools,  during  the  year,  the  results  may  be  regarded 
as  favorable  and  gratifying.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  have 
been  regular  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  have  been  equally  bkillful, 
zealous  and  successful  in  their  efforts.  Many,  who  have  been 
long  ih  the  service  of  the  Board,  still  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation they  have  acquired  for  ability  and  success,  as  teachers  ; 
and  no  small  share  of  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  high  rank 
the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  have  attained.     It  is  encour- 
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aging,  also,  to  find  many  others  with  less  experience,  who,  by 
their  earnest  devotion  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
give  promise  of  great  excellence  and  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  scheme  of  studies  has  been  rigidly  followed  :  the  grades 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  advanced  in  accordance  with 
the  time  specified,  and  by  frequent  reviews  a  good  degree  of 
thoroughness  has  been  secured. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  continued, 
in  which  topics  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  schools 
have  been  discussed.  An  increased  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment is  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  a  large  increase 
of  subscriptions  for  educational  publications,  and  more  frequent 
inquiry  for  information  that  will  afford  aid  in  their  work. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  the  proper  and  most  complete 
representatives  of  the  school  system,  as  now  constituted.  All 
departments  of  instruction,  in  the  elementary  branches,  are 
found  in  them  in  their  true  relation,  as  to  gradation  and  pro- 
gress. In  the  lowest  room,  No.  1,  the  little  ones  find  their  first 
experience  in  school  life  ;  and  before  completing,  or  even 
reaching  the  highest  grade,  a  large  majority  of  pupils  finish 
their  school  education.  The  importance  of  thorough,  prac- 
tical elementary  instruction  here  is  manifest.  At  whatever 
point  in  his  course  the  child  is  compelled  to  leave  school,  he 
should  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account  every  thing  he  has 
learned.  The  perfect  gradation  and  classification  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools  contributes  greatly  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  So  nearly  on  an  equality  are  the  children  graded  that  a 
laj^e  class  may  be  taught  almost  as  easily  as  individuals.  But 
the  mental  activity  and  energy  acquired  by  emulation  and 
competition  of  mind  with  mind  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  which  can  ever  be  secured  by  individual  instruction.  Yet 
classification,  however  perfect,  will  avail  little  without  capable 
teachers.  The  best  talent,  the  highest  qualifications  are  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success,  and  further  improvements  must  be 
found  chiefly  in  better  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  de- 
pending on  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

By  the  reported  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
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admission  to  the  High  School,  in  April  last,  it  will  be  seen 
Aal  a  larger  number  were  received  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
than  at  any  previous  examination  ;  and  the  rank  in  scholarship 
was  also  higher.  The  Washington  School  sent  its  first  dele- 
gation since  the  organization  of  the  Dwight  School.  Both  the 
Washington  and  Webster  Schools  were  seriously  disturbed  by 
necessary  changes  made  at  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on 
Martin  street,  three  years  ago  ;  but  both  have  nearly  recovered 
their  equilibrium.  The  Webster,  Eaton,  Wooster  and  Dwight 
have  now  twelve  rooms  each,  and  the  Washington  eight,  in 
which  sixty-one  teachers  are  employed,  with  seats  for  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils,  comprising  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  the  teachers  and  average  registered  number  of  pupils  in 
the  District. 

The  Webster  School  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in 
eoDsequence  of  change  of  teachers.     By  the  introduction  of 
four  new  ones,  and  by  promotions  made  necessary  in  filling 
▼acancies,  a  change  of  teacher  has  been  made  in  seven  of  the  , 
twelve  rooms,  during  the  year. 

The  Eaton  School,  whose  teachers  have  heretofore  been  re- 
markably permanent,  has  suffered  somewhat  from  changes. 
Only  a  temporary  assistant  to  the  Principal  was  employed  du- 
ring the  whole  of  last  term,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  suitable  permanent  one.  Four  other  rooms  have 
been  supplied,  during  the  last  term,  by  new  appointments  or 
substitutes. 

The  highest  success  is  desirable  in  the  Grammar  schools 
because  they  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  give  character  to  it ;  their  influence  upon  the  re- 
mainder is  important,  because  nearly  all  the  smaller  schools 
being  tributary  to  the  larger,  are  stimulated  to  greater  thorough- 
ness in  their  preparation  for  promotion,  as  the  standard  of  the 
Giammar  School  is  known  to  be  elevated. 

A  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  these 
schools  has  been  attained  ;  and  the  successful  results  of  each 
year  will  be  certain  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  great  excellence  of  the  system  adopted. 
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The  Goffe  Street  School,  (colored,)  which  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Root,  during  the  past  two  years,  begins  to 
exhibit  the  results  desired  and  anticipated.  A  marked  im- 
provement in  mental  application  is  manifest  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  operations  of  this  school.  A  higher  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  excel  in  good  behavior  and  to  make 
greater  progress  in  the  studies,  is  quite  observable.  The  in- 
terest of  parents  in  the  improvement  of  their  children  is 
another  favorable  indication.  The  school  is  evidently  accom- 
plishing a  good  work  for  the  class  of  citizens  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  benefit. 

The  Dixwell  School  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  du- 
ring the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  now  occupies  six  rooms. 
The  instruction  and  general  management  of  the  school  have 
been  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  South  Street  School  is  making  good  progress  ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  all  the  five  rooms  were  filled,  during  the  last 
term. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  School  has  never  been  in  better  condi- 
tion than  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Division  Street  School  labors  under  great  embarrass- 
ment from  its  miscellaneous  character  and  want  of  room.  The 
older  pupils  of  this  neighborhood  are  sent  to  the  Dixwell 
and  Dwight  Schools,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  ;  but  there  are 
many  children  too  young  to  go  so  far,  who  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  school.  The  increased  facility  of  communication  by 
horse  cars,  between  the  city  and  this  vicinity,  will,  doubtless, 
increase  the  population,  and  render  the  demand  for  school 
room  still  more  urgent. 

The  school  heretofore  known  as  the  "  State  Street  Special," 
was  removed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  to  the 
Whiting  Street  Building.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  not  often 
witnessed,  when  the  children,  with  their  teachers,  left  the  old 
tenement  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Whiting  streets,  to  take 
possession  of  '^  the  beautiful  school  room  which  the  Board  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  give  them." 

It  must  be  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those  benevolent 
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ladies  who  can  look  back  upon  their  first  elSbrts  to  bring  to- 
gether that  little  company  of  neglected,  almost  homeless  chil- 
dren, ill  clad  and  scantily  fed,  and  now  upon  this  large  and 
happy  company,  so  neatly  dressed,  so  cheerful  and  earnest  in 
their  studies,  so  respectful  in  their  deportment  and  appreciative 
of  the  fayors  bestowed  upon  them.  Although  this  school  is 
now  fully  adopted  by  the  Board  and  treated,  in  all  respects,  as 
other  schools  are,  these  same  kind  friends  or  their  successors, 
still  continue  their  excellent  service  in  devoting  one  half  day 
every  week  to  teach  the  children  needle  work.  All,  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  engage  in  sewing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
enter  into  it  with  greater  interest  or  success.  This  is  a  most 
useful  department  of  the  school. 

The  industry  and  zeal  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  their 
daily  work,  is  nowhere  excelled.  I  have  often  heard  recita- 
tions in  English  grammar,  geography  and  reading,  and  analysis 
of  problems  in  mental  arithmetic,  that  would  be  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  higher  departments  of  our  schools.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  and,  at 
the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Boau'd,  more  room  should  be 
provided.  A  room  for  each  of  these  teachers  is  desirable,  and 
doubtless  would  be  speedily  filled. 

•  The  Vernon  Street  School,  of  a  kindred  character,  is  small, 
and  occupies  a  room  small  and  inconvenient.  With  more  room 
and  better  conveniences  there  might  be  greater  inducements  to 
draw  in  a  large  number  of  the  class  of  pupils  who  attend  there. 
There  are,  obviously,  many  in  the  streets  that  ought  to  be  in 
school.  But  perhaps  the  school  is  doing  all  it  can  under  pre- 
sent circumstances. 

The  Carlisle  Street  School  (colored,)  is  small  and  quite 
irregular  in  attendance.  The  question  what  can  be  done  for 
it,  or  whether  it  shall  be  continued,  may  well  be  considered. 

The  Oyster  Point  School  is  small,  but  has  been  well  cared 
for  during  the  year. 

The  school  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  (Elm  street,)  is  con- 
ducted very  satisfactorily.  A  good  spirit  prevails  among  the 
children,  and  they  enter  into  the  exercises  of  the  school  with 
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very  commendable  zeal.  Mr.  Jepson  has  given  instructions  in 
music  this  year,  which  they  appear  to  enjoy  exceedingly,  and 
the  improvement  they  are  making  in  this  branch  is  gratifying. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  has  made  good  progress  during  the  year. 
The  attendance  has  never  been  so  large.      [See  Appendix.] 

A  number  of  important  changes  have  been  made,  and  im- 
provements projected,  to  make  needful  provision  for  increased 
numbers,  and  to  secuie  a  course  of  instruction  that  will  more 
completely  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  Latin  Class,  or  Preparatory  Department,  has  been  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  High  School,  and  the  whole  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kinne  as  master,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  as 
sub-master.  The  rooms  below  have  been  enlarged,  and  seats 
provided  for  about  sixty  additional  scholars.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  to  place  the  school  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  at  the  outset, 
was  found  in  the  limited  room  at  command.  With  many 
more  pupils  than  could  be  seated  in  the  building,  no  plan  could 
be  devised  to  carry  into  effect  any  programme  of  studies  that 
might  be  prepared.  The  removal  from  the  building  of  the 
primary  schools  seemed  to  be  an  imperative  necessity. 
This  was  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer 
term.  The  room  occupied  by  the  Preparatory  Class  had  pre- 
viously been  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  between 
it  and  the  adjoining  room,  and  one  of  the  two  rooms  in  the  rear 
is  occupied  by  the  Preparatory  Class  recently  admitted,  the 
other  is  used  as  a  Recitation  Room.  With  this  relief  there 
seemed  to  be  some  encouragement  to  consider  what  modifica- 
tion could  be  made  in  the  studies  and  general  administration  of 
the  school.  After  mature  consideration  and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  courses  of  studies  in  some  of  the  best  High  Schools 
in  the  country,  a  programme  was  prepared  for  a  course  of  three 
years,  with  a  preliminary  course  of  two  years  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Class,  for  such  as  wish  to  begin  Latin  at  an  earlier  age  than 
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is  practicable  for  those  who  complete  their  course  in  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

The  details  and  results  which  are  designed  to  be  wrought 
out  from  the  programme  of  studies,  as  presented,  (see  Appen- 
dix,} cannot  here  be  given.  These  will  appear  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  school ;  and  must  be  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  skill  and  good  judgment  of  earnest  teachers  to  produce 
those  practical  results  which  shall  satisfy  the  whole  commu- 
nity that  a  High  School  properly  conducted  is  worth  all  it 
costs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  study  of  languages  is  made  op- 
tional. The  Board  do  not  determine  that  they  shall  be  thrown 
out  of  the  course,  although  objections  have  been  made  that  the 
classical  studies  have,  heretofore,  received  an  undue  proportion 
of  attention,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  department.  It 
will  be  for  the  Board  to  determine,  from  the  apparent  interest 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  the  continuance  of  the 
classics,  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  them.  But 
they  do  intend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thorough  instnic- 
tion  shall  be  given  in  all  the  English  branches ;  that  special 
care  shall  be  taken  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  application  of 
principles,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  school  may  be  put 
to  a  practical  use  in  the  future  business  life  of  the  pupil.  It 
does  not  follow,  as  a  necessity,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
departments  of  study  shall  be  limited  or  neglected,  because 
greater  familiarity  with  elementary  branches  is  to  be  required. 
But  if  either  must  receive  less  attention,  it  should  be  tlie  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  The  intellectual  effort  required  to  mas- 
ter the  principles  and  solve  the  difficult  problems  in  the  higher 
mathematics  is  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline,  as  is  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  the  gymnasium  for  strengthening  the  muscles 
of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  valuable  an  acquisition  for  the 
boy  who  is  soon  to  enter  mercantile  life,  to  be  able  to  use, 
readily  and  correctly,  the  principles  of  common  arithmetic  ; — 
because,  very  soon,  on  these  must  he  depend  for  success  in  his 
daily  business.  Whatever  attainments  he  may  make  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature  and  mental  science,  he  must 
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language,  both  written  and  oral,  is  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  him  in  all  his  future  relations  in  life.  To  a  young  man 
about  to  engage  in  business,  ability  to  express  thought  on 
paper  with  facility  and  accuracy  would  be  a  better  testimonial 
of  capability  than  the  best  letter  of  recommendation. 

Desirable  as  all  advanced  studies  are  for  the  higher  influence 
which  they  exert  in  expanding,  strengthening  and  furnishing 
the  mind,  a  retention  of  all  elementary  knowledge,  kept  fresh 
and  ready  for  use  in  all  ordinary  transactions,  is  essential  to  the 
majority  of  our  pupils,  to  whom  education  means  assistance 
in  business  pursuits,  rather  than  intellectual  refinement.  Let 
the  former  be  secured,  by  all  means,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  elementary  knowledge. 

If  any  object  that  this  course  compels  the  High  School  to 
a  review  of  the  work  which  should  be  completed  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  lower  schools 
can  never  complete  their  work  so  as  to  make  a  review 
unnecessary.  From  the  immature  nature  of  the  child's  mind, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fully  comprehend  the  object  for 
which  he  studies,  or  the  application  of  principles.  It  is  but  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  let  into 
his  mind  in  all  early  instruction ;  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  all  that  is  taught  is  distinctly  remembered  and  ready  for 
use  when  required.  Hence  the  value  of  frequent  reviews  in 
all  stages  of  instruction.  As  the  mind  becomes  mature,  i(s 
perceptions  of  relations  keen  and  exact,  its  comprehension  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  laboring  more  clear  and  well  defined, 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  course  may  be  rapidly  supplied  by 
retracing  his  previous  course.  It  is  only  by  occasional  reviews 
and  the  application  of  tests  that  the  pupil  himself  is  made  con- 
scious of  his  imperfection  in  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
he  thinks  he  has  completely  mastered.  A  consciousness  of 
defects,  on  his  part,  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement. 

The  demand  for  special  instruction,  to  prepare  young  men 
for  business  of  every  kind,  is  evinced  in  the  extensive  patron- 
age of  "  Business  Colleges,''  in  which  pupils  are  supposed  to 
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be  peculiarly  fittecT  for  commercial  pursuits.  Whatever  is 
particularly  valuable  in  these  institutions  can,  and  should,  be  ^ 
as  well  taught  in  the  High  School.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
that  every  boy  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
philosophy  and  their  application  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  so  that 
whether  engaged  in  labor,  or  in  the  supervision  of  work,  he 
may  be  able  more  intelligently  to  perform  his  duties. 

Another  class  of  pupils  should  receive  special  instruction 
for  the  duties  they  will  be  likely  to  assume.  At  the  present 
time,  nearly  one  third  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in  our ' 
public  schools  have  received  their  preparation  for  teaching  in 
them.  The  proportion,  in  future  is  likely  to  be  still  greater. 
As  their  business  will  be  to  teach  the  elementary  branches 
exclusively,  the  importance  of  thorough  preparation  in  them 
will  be  obvious.  If,  in  the  High  School,  young  ladies  can 
obtain  a  suitable  education,  and  in  the  training  school  can  get 
the  requisite  practice  in  teaching,  they  may  gain  at  home  all 
the  essential  advantages  of  a  Normal  school,  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  themselves  or  the  city,  while  the  reflex  influ- 
ence to  both  will  be  beneficial  and  important. 

These  remarks  are  offered  to  illustrate,  in  some  measure, 
the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  Board  in  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  High  School  course  of  instruction. 

The  programme  of  studies  as  adopted  by  the  Board,  with 
the  statement  accompanying  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  report ;  also,  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  in  April  last. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

The  employment  of  young  persons  as  teachers,  who  have 
but  recently  finished  their  attendance  at  school  as  pupils,  en- 
tirely inexperienced,  with  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  has  always  seemed  to 
me  alike  hazardous  to  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  loss 
of  reputation  to  the  beginner,  in  regard  to  capability  in  teach- 
ing, and  the  demoralization  of  the  school  in  case  of  failure,  are 
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of  SO  great  importance  both  to  individual  and  public  interests, 
as  to  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  of  means  whereby 
success  may,  if  possible,  be  made  certain. 

My  report  of  last  year  gave  some  account  of  the  method 
adopted  to  give  the  candidate  a  little  preparation  for  her  work, 
by  observing  for  a  few  weeks  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  as  seen  in  the  daily  practice  of  our  schools.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  together  with  an  occasional  opportu- 
nity to  instruct  a  class  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
served  to  initiate  the  beginner,  and  enable  her  to  undertake 
her  duties  with  greater  confidence  and  hope  of  success.  The 
advantages  derived  from  this  process  of  observation  have  been 
so  manifest,  that  I  should  deem  it  unjust  to  place  upon  anyone 
destitute  of  experience,  the  responsibilities  of  a  school,  without 
so  much  preparation,  at  least,  as  this  experience  gives,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  may  appear. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  this  method  has  been,  in  a 
measure,  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  another  far  more  valua- 
ble and  efficient  in  its  operation,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  which  young  ladies  receive  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  while  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  room  placed  under  their  charge. 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  school  house  on  Fair  street,  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurred  to  provide  actual  instruction  for 
young  teachers  while  engaged  in  teaching,  without  increased 
expense  to  the  district.  Early  in  January  last,  the  school  was 
opened  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker,  as 
principal,  whose  fitness  for  the  position  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  her  previous  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  only  two  rooms  were 
occupied ;  near  the  close,  a  third  ;  and  during  the  past  (sum- 
mer) term,  the  fourth  room  was  opened.  During  this  period, 
seven  young  ladies  have  been  employed  as  teachers  under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  the  principal.  Of  these,  three 
having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  qualities  and  quali- 
fications as  teachers,  have  been  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  other  schools  of  the  city.     They  have  now  been  em- 
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ployed  one  term  under  their  appointments,  where  they  have 
been  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  both  in  discipline  and 
teaching,  with  very  gratifying  results  in  regard  to  their  capa- 
bility and  the  benefits  they  received  from  their  preparation  in 
the  "  training  school."  Others  are  now  engaged  in  a  course  of 
preparation  which  will  fit  them  in  like  manner  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  may  occur. 

The  following  statement  is  added  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  public  schools,  to  indi- 
cate the  purposes  for  which  this  school  has  been  organized  on 
its  present  basis. 

1.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, young  persons  entirely  destitute  of  preparation  and  ex- 
perience, with  no  means  of  improvement,  except  by  crude  ex- 
periments on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and  government^ 
without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  single  term  here  will  better  fit 
them  for  their  duties  as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  guess-work  teaching. 

2.  To  save  beginners  from  failure, — disastrous  to  their  repu- 
tation as  teachers,  and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  District  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  school. 

3.  To  furnish  them  practice  in  teaching  while  learning  how 
to  perform  the  duties  required,  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  who  shall  be  able  to  correct  their  errors,  point 
out  their  defects,  give  advice,  and  render  all  needful  assistance. 
Under  her  instruction  they  learn  how  to  organize  a  school,  to 
classify  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exercises  as  to  secure 
a  complete  systematic  performance  of  all  duties  pertaining  to 
the  school. 

4.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of 
elementary  instruction,  in  all  the  branches  taught,  by  daily 
practice  ;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of  information  in  educational 
publications  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may  be  called 
into  requisition. 

6.  Special  attention  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  all 
duties,  school  government.     While  the  order  and  discipline  of 
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the  room  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  principal  is 
always  ready,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  advise  and  render 
assistance.  The  dispositions  of  the  children,  their  tempera- 
ments and  habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made 
prominent  subjects  of  study  ;  also  the  best  method  of  encour- 
aging the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  observance  of  all  requirements. 
Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  carefully  sought  for,  to 
meet  all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  fail. 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  first  four  grades,  properly  the 
primary  department,  of  the  school  system,  and  the  young 
teachers  are  confined  to  these  in  their  practice ;  yet  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive  involves  general  principles  which  are  applica- 
ble to  all  the  higher  grades,  and  with  good  judgment  in  their 
application,  experience  will  in  due  time  enable  them  to  take 
charge  of  higher  rooms,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

7.  From  this  room  we  shall  be  better  able  to  supply  substi- 
tutes to  fill  temporary  vacancies  occasioned  by  sickness,  &c., 
of  permanent  teachers.  Hitherto  we  have  been  obliged  to  call 
upon  those  who  have  never  taught  to  perform  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  required  in  the  schools  ;  or  look  for  those  who  have 
had  experience,  but,  perchance,  may  not  be  employed.  In 
the  former  case,  inexperienced  persons  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured, because  they  hope  thus  to  gain  promotion  to  permanent 
situations.  In  the  latter,  other  employments  ^interfere,  often, 
and  disappointment  is  more  frequent  than  success,  in  the 
search. 

8.  Permanent  appointments  are  made  sure  to  all  candidates 
admitted  on  trial,  who  prove  themselves  competent  to  perform 
satisfactorily  the  duties  required,  during  their  connection  with 
the  school. 

9.  Among  the  gratifying  results  of  the  experiment,  thus  far, 
are  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  their  studies.  These  are  due,  first,  to  the  effi- 
ciency  of  the  principal,  who  is  never  satisfied  with  partial  suc- 
cess, whose  watchful  care  suffers  no  pupil  to  be  neglected ;  and 
second,  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform 
her  work  successfully,  knowing  that  she  can  have  no  better 
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passport  to  promotion.  Parents  who  witness  from  time  to 
time  the  exercises  of  the  classes  and  the  general  movements  of 
the  school,  cannot  bnt  feel  satisfied  with  what  is  done  for  their 
children. 

10.  In  view  of  the  results,  on  the  whole,  in  providing  com- 
petent teachers  from  the  pupils  as  they  complete  their  studies 
in  our  schools;  in  the  excellent  instruction  the  children 
receive  ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement,  costing,  as  it 
does,  less  expenditure  of  money  than  would  be  required  to 
conduct  the  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  commend  this  en- 
terprise to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential elements  we  possess  in  strengthening  and  perfecting  the 
whole  system  of  our  public  schools. 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  changes  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
teachers  during  the  year  has  been  smaller  than  usual ;  and 
few,  if  any,  have  withdrawn  from  their  engagements  without 
satisfactory  reasons  and  sufiicient  notice  of  their  intentions. 
Still,  the  changes  made  under  these  favorable  circumstances 
have  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  several  schools. 

The  difllculty  of  securing  competent  teachers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  short  notice,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
superior  teachers  are  usually  under  engagements  for  the  year, 
which  forbid  their  resignation  to  fill  other  positions.  If  they 
are  occasionally  found  unemployed,  it  should  be  deemed  a  for- 
tunate occurrence  rather  than  an  event  to  be  expected.  The 
best  substitutes  we  can  obtain,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
strangers  to  the  pupils,  are  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  classes,  and  frequently  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  is  apt  to  suffer  and  general  derangement  of  system  and 
order  follows. 

When  the  annual  appointments  arc  made  by  the  Board  a 
permanent  engagement  for  the  year  is  contemplated ;  and 
every  teacher  accepting  the  appointment  is  supposed  to  do  so 
witli  the  full  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  service  through 
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the  year.  The  obligations  in  the  case  are  reciprocal ;  and  one 
party  should  not  claim  exemption  from  them  not  allowed  to 
the  other.  For  reasonable  cause,  on  either  side,  the  contract 
may  be  annulled. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  suggestion  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  teachers  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  a  teacher  of 
experience  and  established  reputation  must  be  secured  ;  or  one 
without  experience  map  be  safely  employed. 

Classes  in  all  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools  demand  those 
indispensable  qualifications  which  enable  the  teacher  to  com- 
mand respect,  inspire  confidence  and  impart  impulse  to  the 
mental  energies  of  the  pupil  which  can  come  only  from  mature 
mind  and  successful  experience.  The  earliest  primary  instruc- 
tion, likewise,  requires  a  combination  of  great  skill,  sound  judg- 
ment, sympathy  and<  gentleness  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  trom  those  who  have,  themselves,  but  just  passed  the 
age  and  inexperience  of  childhood.  The  importance  of  giving 
right  direction  to  the  faculties  of  the  child  and  securing  a  proper 
development  of  the  intellect,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
education,  is  more  generally  recognized  than  formerly,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  teachers  of  mature  age  and  expe- 
rience is  admitted. 

Indeed,  for  every  grade  such  teachers  are  preferable  ;  but 
there  must  be  novices  as  well  as  veterans  in  the  service,  and 
the  question  is,  where  can  the  former  be  safely  employed  that, 
in  due  time,  they  may  be  transformed  into  the  latter.  Their 
true  place,  obviously,  is  intermediate  between  the  first  primary 
and  the  higher  grades  which  imperatively  demand  mature  age 
and  experience.  With  the  instruction  and  practice  which  will 
be  given  to  them  in  the  training  school,  they  may  here  begin 
their  work,  if  anywhere,  with  the  hope  of  success.  Promo- 
tion to  higher  grades  will  be  certain  whenever  their  qualifica- 
tions become  properly  developed. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  for  positions,  as 
teachers,  are  residents  of  New  Haven,  it  is  evident  that  the 
children  educated  in  our  schools  will  ultimately  secure  a  pre* 
ference  as  teachers  in  them. 
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But,  whether  we  procure  our  teachers  at  home  or  from 
abroad,  the  ouly  true  policy  is  to  secure  the  best,  for  upon  them 
must  the  success  of  the  schools  depend. 

EXAMINATION    OF    APPLICANTS    FOR   TEACHING. 

Many  persons  make  applications  for  positions  as  teachers.. 
Their  names  are  recorded,  and  selections  are  made  from  this 
class  to  fill  vacancies.  In  order  to  obtain  some  evidence  of 
the  relative  qualifications  of  individuals,  an  examination  of 
applicants,  residents  of  New  Haven,  was  held  at  the  High 
School  in  June  last,  by  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Super- 
intendent. Forty-two  young  ladies  presented  themselves,  and 
occupied  about  five  hours  in  preparing  written  answers  to 
questions  presented.  The  examination  was  confined  to  com- 
mon English  branches.  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  the  United  States,  Spelling,  and  Reading. 
A  few  questions  were  added  to  draw  out  the  views  of  candi- 
dates relating  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing  a  school.  Many  of  the  papers  written  on  the 
occasion  were  very  creditable ;  but  too  many  exhibited  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  various  branches  and  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher. 

In  Spelling,  only  four  individuals  out  of  the  whole  number 
wrote  correctly  all  the  twenty  words  given  out  for  spelling  ; 
and  some  missed  twelve  to  fifteen  words  of  the  number  given. 
In  some  papers  a  great  want  of  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar  was  manifest. 

Certificates  of  examination  and  qualifications  for  teaching, 
as  the  law  of  the  State  requires,  will  be  given  to  those  thus 
examined  who  shall  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Schools  of 
the  city.  The  first  service  of  young  persons  without  experi- 
ence must  usually  be  in  the  Fair  Street  School,  where  they 
will  gain  experience  and  receive  instruction  in  preparation  for 
taking  permanent  and  responsible  positions  in  the  schools. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  propose  to  have  two  examinations 

of  applicants  during  each  year,  of  which  notice  will  be  given 

through  the  newspapers, 
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IBREGULAR    ATTENDANCE. 

Irregularity  of  attendance,  its  evils  and  remedies,  received 
full  attention  in  my  last  report.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and 
discouragement  that  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  and  efforts 
of  the  teachers  to  diminish  the  number  of  absences. 

It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  132,366  half-days  have  been  lost, 
in  one  year,  by  non-attendance  of  pupils.  It  is  equivalant  to 
the  daily  absence  of  330  scholars.  If  these  absentees  were  all 
from  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  six  rooms,  or  one*haIf  of 
all  in  the  building,  would  be  left  vacant  each  day,  through  the 
year.  The  services  of  six  teachers  could  be  dispensed  with, 
whose  salaries  would,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  about 
$3000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  paralyzing  influence  which  irregularity  produces  on  all  the 
schools,  retarding  progress  and  crippling  the  teachers.  The 
bad  effects  are  not  less  because  the  cases  of  absence  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, every  way,  if  all  absenteeism  could  be  concentrated  in 
one  school.  We  should  then  know  that  only  a  single  limb 
is  diseased,  while  the  whole  body  otherwise  is  in  vigorous 
health. 

This  fault  must  be  corrected  chiefly  at  home.  Parents  have 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  when  teachers  labor,  as 
they  have  during  the  past  year,  to  secure  regular  attendance. 
At  least  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  latter. 

Truancy  goes  to  swell  the  amount  of  absences,  and  is  an 
evil,  in  many  cases,  beyond  the  control  of  both  parents  and 
teachers.  The  number  of  truants  reported  during  the  year  is 
316  ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  truancy  is  616.  This  is  a 
subject  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board ;  and 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  civil  authorities,  if  the  evil  can- 
not be  abated  without  their  aid.  Truancy  is  a  most  prolific 
source  of  annoyance  and  petty  crime  in  every  neighborhood, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  developed  in  its  full  strength. 
Protection  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  schools,  requires 
efiicient  action  in  this  matter.     A  special  school  was  urged 
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last  year  as  a  remedy  for  truancy.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  school  appears  to  me  greater  than  ever.  In  other  cities  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Again  I  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship  stands  next,  in  importance,  to  reading,  among 
the  common  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  Legibility  con- 
stitutes its  chief  value,  since  that  which  cannot  be  read  is  use- 
less ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  a 
careless  scrawl  is  the  value  of  the  writing  diminished. 

The  very  general  failure  to  teach  penmanship  successfully  is 
due  chiefly  to  the^  fact  that  most  teachers  regard  writing  as  a 
merely  imitative  art,  depending  on  mechanical  skill  in  the 
execution.  Skill  and  the  power  of  imitation  are,  indeed, 
necessary  ;  but  back  of  these,  a  clear  conception  of  fornix  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  that  form  depends,  are 
indispensable.  The  latter  give  character  to  the  style,  and  fur- 
nish  the  basis  on  which  the  system  rests.  Without  instruc- 
tion in  principles,  uniformity  of  style  can  never  be  secured 
among  the  pupils  of  a  school.  Let  the  penmanship  of  several 
schools  1)0  compared,  in  which  it  is  taught  by  mere  imitation, 
by  teachers  whose  ideas  are  governed  by  their  own  peculiar 
style  of  writing,  and  the  want  of  uniformity,  as  well  as 
obvious  defects,  will  be  conspicuous.  For  want  of  specific 
knowledge  of  those  principles  on  which  success  depends, 
teachers  often  become  discouraged  and  regard  the  exercise  of 
the  writing  hour  as  irksome  and  most  unwelcome  of  all  the 
duties  they  are  required  to  perform. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  and  perfection  in  this 
branch,  a  proposition  was  made,  early  in  the  year,  that  the 
teachers  should  receive  a  course  of  lessons  in  penmanship. 
Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Class  in 
the  High  School,  was  employed  to  give  the  instruction,  and  per*- 
formed  his  duty  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  first  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  writing 
exercise  in  the  schools  ;  next  gave  a  clear  and  minute  analysis 
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of  the  Spencerian  and  Duntonian  systems,  and,  with  abundant 
blackboard  iUnstrations,  exhibited  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  forms  of  letters  and  give  character  to  the  style  of 
penmanship  adopted.  With  a  proper  amount  of  practice,  in 
connection  with  this  instruction,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  for 
any  member  of  the  class  to  fail  of  teaching  well  that  which 
had  been  so  thoroughly  taught  to  them.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  most  of  the  teachers,  in  their  attendance  ^nd  atten- 
tion was  gratifying,  and  gave  assurance  of  future  benefits  to  the 
pupils  under  their  charge. 

Already  valuable  results  are  apparent.  A  new  impulse  in 
the  writing  classes  generally  is  observable.  Teachers  and 
pupils  appear  to  be  ambitious  to  accomplish  something  better 
than  heretofore.  At  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  the  excellent  specimens  exhibited  a 
manifest  improvement  in  penmanship,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  former  years.  Still  greater  benefits  may  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  during  the  coming  year,  from  this  experiment. 
The  only  drawback  to  be  anticipated  is  that  new  teachers  who 
have  not  had  the  instruction,  and  those  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity, but  failed  to  improve  it,  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
equally  valuable  results. 

The  children  writing  on  slates  are  to  be  taught,  hereafter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  write  on  paper,  the  principles 
entering  into  the  forms  of  letters,  mode  of  sitting  at  the  deski 
holding  the  pencil,  &c.,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Not 
only  should  they  be  taught  to  avoid  the  careless  habits  which 
they  usually  acquire,  but  by  careful  training  should  be  pre- 
pared to  use  the  pen,  at  the  proper  time,  without  the  necessity 
of  new  instruction. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  and  penmanship  are  closely  allied  in  principles, 
but  are  too  often  separated  in  practice.  Why  should  so 
much  time  be  spent  in  perfecting  the  latter  and  so  little 
attention  be  given  to  the  former,  is  a  question  often  asked,  and 
deserves  consideration. 
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Penmanship  is  deemed  an  indispensible  qualification  for 
businesss,  while  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  mere  accom- 
plishment, of  comparatively  little  practical  ntility.  Without 
detracting  a  particle  from  the  merits  of  the  former,  a  few 
words  may  be  offered  in  relation  to  drawing. 

The  utility  of  drawing  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  observes  the  wide  extent  of  its  application.  As 
a  means  of  mental  culture,  its  value  is  not  unimportant.  The 
practice  of  close  observation  improves  the  perceptive  faculty, 
renders  it  keener  to  discern,  and  enables  a  person  to  see  more 
objects,  and  in  their  exact  relation  to  each  other^  than  without 
it.  The  memory  is  strengthened,  because  things  distinctly 
seen  make  a  stronger  impression,  and  the  image  is  more  easily 
retained  in  mind.  The  judgment  is  improved  by  constant 
and  careful  comparison  of  size,  form,  and  their  relations. 

But  drawing  has  a  more  practical  application  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  light  that  it  should  be  urged  as  a  branch  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Few  boys  engage  in  mechanical  pursuits,  at  the  present 
day,  without  learning  immediately  the  advantages  of  this  art. 
Those  who  are  skillful  in  it  readily  secure  good  positions 
and  lucrative  business.  The  demand  for  the  services  of 
professional  draughtsmen,  and  ability  even  of  the  common 
workman  to  draw  plans  and  sketch  the  forms  of  objects,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  every  machine,  and  nearly 
every  part  of  it  must  be  represented  by  a  drawing  before 
it  can  be  constructed.  Architectural  drawings  are  necessary  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  every  description.  There  is 
scarcely  an  object  in  nature  or  art,  of  which  a  representation 
may  not  be  found.  Accuracy  of  workmanship  and  economy 
of  time  are  secured  by  drawing.  The  employer  and  workman 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  at  once,  by  a  correct  sketch 
of  an  object  to  be  made.  The  one  is  relieved  from  the  neccs* 
sity  of  a  constant  repetition  of  minute  directions ;  the  other 
goes  to  his  work  with  confidence,  because  he  has  before  him 
the  exact  representation  of  the  thing  to  be  made.  Every- 
thing that  facilitates  business,  lightens  the  burdens  of  labor,  and 
secures  accuracy  and  dispatch,  is  a  public  benefaction 
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Merely  to  copy  a  picture,  or  something  already  drawn,  is 
not  the  object  to  be  sought ;  but  be  able  to  give  representations 
of  forms  of  objects  before  the  eye  is  an  attainment  to  be  de- 
sired. Let  the  childeren  be  taught  to  draw  accurately  and 
with  facility  straight  lines  and  curves,  and  their  combinations, 
in  the  simplest  manner  at  first,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
all  future  attainment.  Perhaps  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
as  a  guide,  than  Professor  BaiPs  drawing-cards.  These  in 
the  hands  of  any  teacher  who  desires  to  teach  the  single 
elements  of  drawing  will  afford  much  assistance.  For  a 
better  preparation  to  teach  the  children  as  they  advance  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  instruction  from  Professor  Bail,  or  any 
competent  teacher,  with  a  little  daily  practice,  any  ordinary 
teacher  can  as  easily  give  elementary  instruction  in  this  branch 
as  in  penmanship. 

If  advanced  pupils  require  more  skillful  teaching  for  the 
small  number  of  that  class,  a  professional  teacher  may  be 
employed,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  or  such  pupils 
may  there  take  private  lessons  to  perfect  themselves  for  any 
purpose  and  to  any  extent  they  wish. 

Very  young  children  can'  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied  with  simple  exercises,  which  the  teacher  can  turn  to 
good  account,  both  for  employment  of  time  and  an  aid  in 
government.  In  older  classes,  if  necessary,  for  want  of  time, 
alternation  of  writing  and  drawing  lessons  might  be  adopted. 
Drawing  would  be  gained  with  little  loss  in  penmanship. 

These  suggestions  are  made  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  the  hope  that  valuable  practical  results  may  hereafter  be 
attained. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

Mr.  Jepson  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  department 
during  the  year  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Unabated 
interest  in  vocal  music  continues,  and  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  the  schools. 

A  second  anniversary  rehearsal,  given  in  Music  Hall,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term,  afforded  another  opportunity  to  a  large 
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namber  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  to  witness  some  of  the 
results  of  instruction  in  vocal  music,  in  the  schools.  About 
seven  hundred  pupils  were  assembled  with  their  teachers,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jepson  gave  numerous  illustrations 
of  their  proficiency  by  a  great  variety  of  exercises. 

The  views  expressed  last  year  in  relation  to  the  value  of  this 
deportment  of  instruction  in  the  schools^  are  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  another  year.  1  have  only  this  additional  sug- 
gestion to  make,  viz  :  that  greater  care  is  needed  in  cultivating 
and  training  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  primary  rooms. 

Instruction  in  the  science  of  music  properly  begins  at  num- 
ber five,  in  the  Grammar  Schools ;  but  in  all  the  rooms  below 
tRat,  the  children  sing  entirely  by  rote.  They  engage  in  the 
exercise  with  great  earnestness,  and  find  genuine  enjoyment 
in  it.  The  variety  which  it  introduces  into  the  programme  of 
the  daily  duties  makes  the  confinement  of  the  school  room  less 
irksome  ;  and  a  proper  use  of  the  voice  contributes  to  health. 
All  this  is  well ;  but  may  not  something  more  be  accom- 
plished ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  human  voice  is  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  education,  and  should  be  commenced  at  an  early 
age.  If  properly  trained  while  in  the  primary  rooms,  consid- 
erable preparation  may  be  made  for  the  stage  of  instruction, 
upon  which  the  pupil  will  enter  in  number  five.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  may  be  done  with  little  labor  or  loss  of  time. 
The  principal  object  to  be  sought  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  Special  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  first 
place,  to  guard  against  injurious  practices  in  singing. 

Children  are  apt  to  think  that  singing  means  screaming. 
While  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  full,  clear,  resonant 
tones  natural  to  childhood,  it  is  quite  important  to  avoid  the 
excess  into  which  children  are  prone  to  fall. 

The  teacher  should  take  care  that  the  pupils  begin  every 
tune  on  the  proper  key,  or  pitch,  to  avoid  straining  the  voice 
on  the  high  notes  which  may  occur  in  the  tune  to  be  sung  ; 
or,  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  throat  on  the  low  notes,  which 
often  renders  an  air  unrecognizable. 
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To  cultivate  the  ear  and  voice,  and  accustom  the  children 
to  the  succession  of  correct  tones  and  intervals,  let  them  sing 
the  scale  a  few  times  every  day.  It  should  be  done  with  care, 
as  an  important  exercise. 

Each  exercise  in  singing  should  be  brief,  a  single  tune  with 
two  or  three  verses,  at  a  time,  is  enough,  except  when  practice 
is  necessary  to  learn  new  tunes.  Short  and  frequent  exercises, 
well  interspersed  among  the  recitations  of  the  day,  are  far 
better  than  protracted  ones  less  frequently. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  training  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  will  contribute  to  improvement  in  reading 
and  speaking.  That  it  should  be  commenced  early,  and  care- 
fully conducted  through  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ability,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
teach  vocal  music,  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  essential 
requisite :  and  it  should  be  as  carefully  taught  in  the  early 
instruction  as  the  elementary  lessons  in  ordinary  branches  of 
study. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

The  Evening  School,  started  and  sustained  chiefly  by  the 
benevolent  efibrts  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson,  for  boys  and  young 
men  who  were  so  employed  that  they  could  not  attend  the  day 
schools,  was  continued  through  the  past  winter  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  F.  V.  Garretson,  of  the  last  Senior  Class. 

An  occasional  visit  has  increased  my  conviction  that  it  is  a 
very  useful  institution  for  the  class  of  persons  attending  it.  In 
no  school  are  pupils  found  more  earnest  and  studious  than 
those  who  voluntarily  assemble  here  after  the  labor  of  the  day 
is  completed. 

Although  this  school  does  not  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Pierson,  showing  what  the  school  has 
accomplished  : 
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Ph>£    D.   C.    GlLMAN, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools: 

Dbab  Sib  : — ^Having  had  the  moral  support  of  yoar  Board,  and 
baying  received  the  sam  of  $50  from  the  same  source,  we  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  same  and  offering  to  the  public  a 
simple  statement  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  winter,  hoping  also  that  it  may  serve  to  solve  the 
question,  ^  Can  an  Evening  School  be  made  a  success  in  New 
Haven?'' 

The  school  was  held  in  the  building  No.  247  Chapel  street,  and 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Garretson,  to  whose  efficiency  much  of  its 
success  is  due.  We  held  two  terms — the  first  of  twelve,  and  the 
second  of  ten  weeks,  there  being  four  sessions  of  two  hours  length 
during  each  week.  Our  purpose  being  to  be  rather  than  to  seem 
success^l,  we  paid  little  attention  to  record-keeping  during  the  first 
term,  but  being  gratified  with  the  success  of  this  term,  we  deter- 
mined to  keep  such  records  of  the  second  as  might  be  presented 
to  the  public. 

The  second  term  began  February  4,  and  closed  April  12.  The 
regular  studies  were  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling  ; 
to  these  were  added  frequent  short  lectures  on  English  Grammar 
and  Physiology,  some  lessons  and  black-board  examples,  in  Book- 
keeping and  the  making  out  of  Bills ;  also,  some  instruction  in 
Abbreviations. 

All  the  scholars  began  in  Arithmetic  at  the  very  first  principles, 
and  were  advanced  according  to  their  individual  ability  as  rapidly 
as  thoroughness  would  allow,  none  being  crowded  on  to  new 
ground  while  there  remained  unfamiliar  principles  behind,  and 
none  being  held  back  when  able  to  advance.  In  this  way,  we 
found  at  the  end  of  the  term  that  nearly  all  had  acquired  thorough 
familiaiity  with  Common  Fractions,  six  had  just  finished  Reduc- 
tion of  Currencies ;  six,  Partial  Payments;  and  two.  Square  and 
Cube  roots.  The  advancement  in  the  other  studies  was  equally 
encouraging. 

As  to  the  ages  of  the  scholars,  there  were  thirteen  of  over  16 
years;  nineteen  between  the  ages  of  112  and  16;  the  remainder 
between  10  and  12,  none  being  less  than  10  years  of  age. 

Aa  to  the  attendance,  the  largest  at  any  one  session  was  42; 
the  least,  12,  (which  happened  on  the  night  of  special  outside  at- 
tractions and  duties).    The  average  attendance  throughout  was 
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24.  In  order  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance  and  good  deport* 
ment,  each  scholar  was  required  to  pay  $4.00  tuition  per  term, — 
this,  however,  being  remitted  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  cases  which 
seemed  needy  and  deserving. 

The  total  expense  of  the  school  for  the  two  terms,  twenty-two 
weeks  in  all,  was  $296.90,  (including  rent  of  room,  purchase  of 
some  furniture,  fuel,  payment  of  teacher  and  incidental  expenses). 
Of  this  sum,  $208.50  was  received  from  tuition — the  remainder 
being  made  up  by  private  subscription  and  the  $50.00  received 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  through  whom  and  at  whose  re- 
quest, we  hereby  submit  to  the  public  our  report. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 

ISAAC  PIERSON. 

Nbw  Haven,  June  27,  1867. 

In  many  cities  and  large  towns,  evening  schools  are  organ- 
ized and  sustained  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of 
school  officers,  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense,  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 


In  this  rapid  review  of  the  year's  work,  neither  time  nor 
space  will  permit  the  discussion  of  many  impoitant  topics  that 
press  for  consideration ;  but  the  satisfactory  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Schools  render  it  less  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  experience  of  another  year  in  observing  the  operations 
and  influence  of  the  Public  School  system  in  New  Haven  has 
strengthened  my  convictions  that  it  is  an  institution  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  Its  influ- 
ence is  all-pervading  for  good  results ;  and  no  substitute  can 
be  found  so  eflectual  to  aid  in  the  support  of  good  order — to 
difi'use  knowledge  into  every  department  of  industry  —  to 
increase  the  intelligence  of  all  classes,  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  society.  The  great  excellence  of  the  system  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  benefits  it  proffers  are  equally  free  to  all. 
Children,  properly  educated,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually, 
become  the  natural  protectors  of  rights,  both  of  property  and 
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person.  Instead  of  requiring  a  police  force  and  prisons  to 
restrain  them,  they  in  due  time  become  the  natural  guardians 
of  society.  If  it  costs  money  and  seems  a  burden,  what  would  it 
cost  to  control  the  multitudes  who  would  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  crime,  if  schools  were  abolished  ?  Let  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  the  morals  and  manners  of  all  our  youth,  of  what- 
soever name  or  nation  among  us,  be  thoroughly  secured,  and 
we  have  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  danger  and  the 
strongest  assurance  of  future  prosperity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Niw  Hatbt,  Auput,  1867. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  syBtem,  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  studies : 

L  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study  as  will  give  to  its 
pupils  both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness  in  after 
life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course,  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  various  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  three  years:  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school 
instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a 
thorough  and  substantial  education. 

n.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial  pur- 
Muiit  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
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popil  will  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to 
Book  Keeping,  Ck>mmercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
Fonns,  &c. ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanigal  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  &C. 

HL  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will^ 
be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  those  who  desire  to 
be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  purposes  named  above. 


COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


Firtt  Tear. 


SmOCSE  TKBIC. 

Algebm  and  Arithmetic. 

Phyncal  Geography. 

EnglUh  Orammar,  with  Analyris,  Deri- 

Tttioii  of  Worde,  and  Conatraction  of 

Senteneea. 

FALL  TXEM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetio. 

Phyacal  Oeography. 

Eogliflh  Grammar,  with  Analysia,  Ac. 
eonttnned. 

wmrnt  tikh. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetio. 

MMcm  History. 

Eaglieh  Lan^^oage.    Rhetoric  and  writ- 
ten EzerciBes. 


OPTIONAL  STUDISa. 


Latin. 

Ancient  History. 
Chronology,  and 
Geography. 

OOLLATBRAL  STUDIXS. 

During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated 
times,  all  the  pupils  will  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — in  the  form  of 
Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ; 
also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  and  Composition.  Physi- 
ology taught  by  Lectures. 


Second  Tear. 


SVnCMnt  TEEM. 


Geometr 


Geometry, 
tfodem  History. 

English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Writ- 
ten Exercises. 

FALL  TBEIC. 

try. 

Modem  History. 
Book  Keeping,  Business  Forms,  Slc 

wnrrXE  teem. 
Geometry. 
American  History. 
Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 


OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 


Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 


COLLATXEAL   STUDIBSb 

As  in  first  year. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  departr 
ment  furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  studies : 

L  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study  as  will  give  to  its 
pupils  both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness  in  after 
life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course,  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  various  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  three  years:  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school 
instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a 
thorough  and  substantial  education. 

n.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial  pur- 
suits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
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pnpil  will  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to 
Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Basiuess 
Forms,  &c ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanigal  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Natnnd  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  <&c. 

m.  As  a  large  number  of  the  yOung  ladies  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will^ 
be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  those  who  desire  to 
be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  purposes  named  above. 


COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


Urit  Tear. 


SUMinS  TUX. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetio. 

Physical  Geography. 

EnglUh  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  Deri- 
vation of  Words,  and  Construction  of 
Sentences. 

FALL  TXBM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetio. 

Phyaical  Geography. 

Eoglifih  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  Ac, 
eonttnaed. 

wnfmtTEMi. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetio. 

M(Mem  History. 

English  Language.  Rhetoric  and  writ- 
ten Exercues. 


OPTIOITAL  STUDIES. 


Latin. 

Ancient  History. 
Chronology,  and 
Geography. 

OOLLATUIAL  STUDIXS. 

Dnring  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated 
times,  all  the  pnpiU  will  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — in  the  form  of 
Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ; 
also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  and  Composition.  Physi- 
ology  taught  by  Lectures. 


Second 

I  Tear. 

SUIQCKB  TERM. 

OPTIONAL  STLDIXS. 

Geometry. 
Modem  History. 

Latin. 

English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Writ- 

Greek. 

ten  Exercises. 

French. 

FALL  TXRIf. 

German. 

Geometry. 
Modem  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Business  Forms,  Slc 

COLLATIBAL  STUDIES 

wurtwa,  TXBX. 

Geometry. 

As  in  first  year. 

American  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetio, 

itc 
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Third 

Tear. 

RUMMKS  TBRM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natuml  Philosophy. 

FALL  TKBM. 

Trigonometry. 
Nitoral  Philosophy. 
Astnmomy. 

OPnOlTAL  BTUDin. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 

COLLATERAL  BTUDDCfl 

Touman'ft  Hoiuehold  Soienoe. 
Natural  History, 

As  in  first  and  sscond  years. 

TERMS  OF   ADiaSSlOK  TO  THE  HZGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  daring  the  last  three  days 
of  the  winter  term.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Orammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those 
required. 

In  AarrHKBTiG,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  '^  Eaton's  Common  School "  and  **  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  or 
some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Grakmab,  be  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  nnder^ 
standing  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Topical  Geoobapht  is  required ; 
and  the  more  knowledge  of  descriptive  and  physical  Geography  the 
better. 

A  knowledge  of  the  outline  of  the  History  of  the  United  States 
is  required. 

Ability  to  read  well  and  spell  correctly  are  essential  qualifica- 
tions. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  schools  arc  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by 
the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 
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The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of 
the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  **  Committee  on  Schools"  for  their  ap- 
proval previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  Schools,  yet  they  will  cor- 
respond in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil 
should  be  familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  LATIN   OB  PBSPABATOBY  CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  finish 
their  oonrse  in  the  Grammar  schools,  in  preparation  for  the  High 
School  To  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Languages, 
in  preparation  for  College,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  begin 
the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this  want,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  their  English  studies,  than  those  received  from  the 
Grammar  schools,  in  the  regular  course.  No  pupil  is  received 
into  this  class  who  does  not  make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  every  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
English  branches,  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are, — 1st,  an  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their  children 
dhall  take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they  shall  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  made 
corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pupils  in  this  class 
will  continue  their  studies  in  the  English  branches,  in  connection 
with  the  Latin. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  du- 
ties of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 


REFORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

With  rmdU  of  Mtamination  of  Candidates^  Aprils  1867. 


To  the  Committee  on  Schools: 

Gentlemen  t — ^At  the  examination,  this  year,  for  admission  to 
the  Public  High  School,  seventy-six  candidates  presented  them- 
selves; from  the  Public  Schools,  seventy;  from  other  sources, 
six.  This  number  is  much  the  largest  that  ever  sought  admission 
on  such  occasion  to  the  school. 

The  questions  for  the  examination — a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with laid  before  you — were  taken,  with  hardly  an  exception,  from 
the  text-books  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  are  such, 
therefore,  as  the  candidates  from  these  schools  have  seen,  or  ought 
to  have  seen  and  answered  in  the  course  of  their  year's  studies. 

The  table  herewith  submitted  will  give  you  the  results  of  the 
examination,  school  by  school.  It  shows  you  that  the  Eaton 
School  stands  first  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History 
and  Spelling ;  that  the  Dwight  School  is  first  in  reading,  and  the 
Latin  and  Wooster  Schools  stand  equal  and  first  in  Penmanship. 
The  Eaton  School  is  first  also  in  the  general  average.  The  schol- 
ars of  the  Wooster  School  are  the  oldest,  and  those  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  the  youngest,  of  the  Public  School  scholars.  The 
Dwight  School  sent  up  to  the  examination  one  scholar  for  each 
fifty-one  of  its  seats ;  the  Eaton,  one  for  thirty-seven  seats ;  the 
Latin  School,  one  for  four  seats  and  a  third,  the  Washington, 
one  for  sixty-three;  the  Webster,  one  for  fifty-three;  and  the 
Wooster  School,  one  for  each  one  hundred  and  one  of  its  seats. 

Mary  M.  Tuttle,  of  the  Eaton  School,  stands  first  in  the  general 
average  of  all  the  studies.  Robert  W.  Scharf,  of  the  Webster 
School,  is  first  in  Arithmetic ;  Timothy  J.  Crowley,  of  the  Dwight, 
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first  in  Geography ;  Sarah  Cooper,  of  the  Eaton,  first  in  Grammar ; 
Ettie  M.  Clark,  of  the  Eaton,  firat  in  History ;  Sarah  Iluggins,  of 
the  Dwight,  and  Carrie  L.  Bromley,  of  the  Wooster,  stand'  to- 
gether first  in  Reading.  Two  Eaton  scholars,  two  Latin  School 
scholars,  one  Webster  and  one  Wooster  scholar  reached  the  high- 
est mark  in  Penmanship.  Three  Dwight  scholars,  five  Eaton,  two 
Latin  School  scholars  and  two  Webster  scholars  reached  perfection 
in  the  examination  in  Spelling. 

Taking  the  nature  of  the  questions  into  consideration,  the  re- 
sults of  this  year  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  results  of  last  y^ar. 
The  candidates  of  186f  are  half  a  year  and  more  older  than  the 
candidates  of  '66 ;  they  stand  below  the  candidates  of  '66 — though 
slightly — in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar ;  a  little  above  in  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Reading  and  Writing ;  markedly  above  in  Spelling. 
Here  the  credits  gained  are  high  ;  but  mis-spelled  words,  espe- 
cially in  geographical  proper  names,  showed  themselves  too  often 
in  the  written  work  of  the  candidates.  But  three  of  the  candi- 
dates— and  they  were  from  schools  not  under  your  care — ^fell  so 
low  as  to  be  considered  unfit  for  admission  to  the  school  For  the 
Latin  or  Preparatory  Class,  but  twelve  candidates  showed  them- 
selves,— ^no  public  notice  concerning  admission  to  this  part  of  the 
school  having  been  given. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

WM.  KINNE, 
Master  of  Public  LcUin  and  High  School. 

New  IIavkk,  April  24,  1867. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Examination  of  Candidates^  April  22<?,  2Zd,  and  24^,  1867. 

ARITHHETIC. 

1.  How  many  ^bricks,  each  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick, 
would  occupy  the  same  space  as  600  stones,  each  2  feet  long,  1^  feet  wide, 
and  8  inches  thick  ? 

2.  If  13  men  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  45  days,  how  many  men  must  be 
added  to  perform  the  same  in  \  of  the  time  ? 

3.  What  is  Ratio,  and  how  is  it  indicated  ? 

4.  What  is  Proportion,  and  how  is  it  indicated  ? 

6.  Sold  a  watch  for  $42  and  lost  12|  per  cent  on  the  cost ;  what  was  the 
cost? 

6.  J  of  27  is  y  of  how  many  twelfths  of  60  ? 

7.  One  man  can  reap  a  field  of  rye  in  10  days,  another  man  in  12  days, 
and  a  boy  can  reap  it  in  15  days ;  in  how  many  days  can  the  three  together 
reap  the  field  ? 

8.  Sold  flour  at  $7.50  per  barrel  and  lost  6^  per  cent  on  the  cost ;  ibr 
what  should  it  be  sold  to  gain  12^  per  cent  ? 

9.  Bought  a  set  of  exchange  on  London  at  9^  per  cent  premium,  for 
$4168.80 ;  what  debt  in  London  may  be  paid  by  this  sum  ? 

10.  What  is  the  duty,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  on  800  bags  of  coffee,  weighs 
ing  56  lbs.  each,  draft  being  1  lb.  for  each  112  lbs.,  and  tare  5  per  cent  on 
the  remainder  ? 

11.  What  is  Discount? 

12.  B  endowed  a  professorship  with  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum;  what 
sum  did  he  invest  at  6  per  cent  ? 

13.  What  is  the  interest  of  $125  from  June  7, 1851,  to  Feb.  11. 1854  ? 

14.  Define  Interest,  Principal,  Amount,  and  Rate  per  cent 

15.  How  many  pounds  of  iron  in  one  scale  of  a  balance,  will  poise  75 
pounds  of  gold  in  the  other  scale? 

16.  What  is  a  Decimal  Fraction  7 

17.  Write  the  rule  for  reducing  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

18.  Divide  90321.6  by  8.642. 

19.  If  apole  12.5  feethigh  castashadow  3.125 feet  long,  what  is  the  height 
of  a  steeple  that  casts  a  shadow  83.28125  feet  long  at  the  same  time  ? 

20.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  24,  86,  48,  and  64  ? 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examinatum  of  Candidates^  April  22^,  28c2,  and  24th,  1867. 


GRAMMAIl. 

1.  How  may  words  beginning  with  Capital  Letters  be  classified  ? 

2.  WhatisaSylUble? 

8.  What  is  an  Abstract  Noun  ? 

4.  Mention  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

5.  When  is  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  the  Possessive  case  ? 

6.  How  is  a  Compound  or  Complex  Term  expressed  in  the  Possessive 
case? 

7.  What  is  said  of  ours^  yours,  hers,  etc.  ? 

8.  To  what  Nouns  is  es  added  in  order  to  form  their  plural  ? 

9.  When  is  an  Adjective  in  the  Comparative  degree  ? 

10.  Do  Adjectives  have  number  ? 

11.  What  is  an  Auxiliary  Verb  ? 

12.  Which  are  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  ? 

13.  How  many  Moods  are  there,  and  what  are  they  called  f 

14.  What  is  a  Sentence  ? 

15.  What  is  a  Proposition  ? 

16.  What  is  the  Subject  of  a  Proposition  ? 

17.  What  is  the  Predicate  of  a  Proposition  ? 

18.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  relative  who  is  properly  used. 

19.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  relative  that  is  properly  used. 

20.  What  is  Grammar  ? 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Examination  of  Candidates,  April  22d,  28<2,  and  2Uh,  1867. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  capes  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ? 

2.  What  rivers  in  North  Carolina  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound  ? 

3.  Bound  Kansas. 

4.  What  straits  separate  Vancouver's  Island  from  Washington  Territory  ? 

5.  What  lake  on  the  Northern  boundary  of  Minnesota  ? 

6.  What  mountain  and  cape  in  the  South  of  Iceland  ? 

7.  What  two  capes  on  the  Western  coast  of  Lower  CaHfomia  ? 

8.  Where  are  the  Three  Marias  ? 

9.  What  volcanos  near  Pucbla  ? 
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10.  WhAt  Qulf  between  Trinidad  and  South  America? 

11.  What  passage  between  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico  ? 

13.  Which  is  the  principal  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ? 
ld«  For  what  is  Guanahani  remarkable  ? 

14.  Where  are  the  Geral  Mountains  ? 

15.  What  other  mountains  in  Brazil  ? 

16.  What  riyer  flows  through  Germany  into  the  North  Sea  ? 

17.  What  city  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Crimea  ? 

18.  Where  is  the  island  of  Negropont  ? 

19.  What  island  Northwest  of  Siberia  ? 
30.  What  two  large  lakes  in  Ethiopia? 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  Candidates^  April  22d^  23(2,  arid  24^A,  18C7. 


HISTORY. 


I.  How  was  India  reached  by  European  travelers  before  the  time  of 
Columbus  ? 

2.  What  theory  did  Columbus  have  respecting  a  different  route  ? 

3.  When  was  the  continent  of  America  discovered  ? 

4.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  Virginia  settled  ? 

5.  How  was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  founded  ? 

6.  State  how  the  three  colonies  of  Connecticut  were  united. 

7.  When  did  the  New  England  colonies  form  a  union  ? 

8.  What  led  to  the  conflict  known  as  King  Philip's  war  ? 

9.  What  were  the  causes  of  Queen  Anne's  war  ? 
10.  When  did  this  war  begin,  and  when  end  ? 

II.  When  did  King  Geoi^ge's  war  begin,  and  when  end  ? 
12.  When  did  the  French  or  Indian  war  begin  ? 

18.  On  what  mission  was  Washington  sent  ? 

14.  When  and  by  whom  was  Quebec  taken  ? 

15.  How  did  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  affect  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain  ? 

16.  What  principle  in  relation  to  taxing  the  Colonies  was  maintained  by 
the  British  ministry  ? 

17.  What  principle  of  taxation  did  the  Colonists  maintain  ? 

18.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Congress  jneet? 

19.  When  were  the  ^^  Articles  of  Coi\federatum'^  formed? 

20.  When  was  the  *'  Constitution  of  the    United  States'^  formed,  and 
when  did  it  go  into  operation  ? 
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TEAOHEBS  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  TEAB  1866-7 : 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIEa 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

SaUries 

WUliAm  Einne $2,260.00 

Junes  D.  Whitmore 1,760.00 

Loaiae  Walker, 700.00 

lUry  A.  MArshall, 700.00 

Josephine  L.  Taggart, 700.00 

Anna  R  Sperry, 460.00 

Ella  G  .Ivea, 460.00 

17,000.00 

EATON  SCHOOL. 
Hoc 

12  Henry  Sabin, $1,760.00 

12  Elizabeth  L.  I>rown, 600.00 

1 1  Beasie  C.  Blakeman, 600.00 

10  Mary  M.  Harris, 600.00 

9  Hannah  C.  Arery 600.00 

8  Margaret  Merwln, 600.00 

7  Mary  E,  Cruttenden, 600.00 

6  Sarah  E.  Pinks, 600.00 

6  Sarah  A.  Lewis, 460.00 

4  Rengene  L.\Tonng, 600.00 

8  Julia  Hovey 600.00 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper, 860.00 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes, 460.00 

$7,600.00 

DWI6HT  SCHOOL. 
No. 

12  Leverett  L.  Camp, $1,760.00 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards, 600.00 

1 1  Magj^ie  Morgan, 460.00 

10  Harriet  E.  Peek 600.00 

9  Caroline  R  Williams, 460.00 

8  Emma  S.  Bernard, 600.00 

7  Katharine  Butts, 600.00 

6  Mary  M.  Stowe, 460.00 

6  Harriet  E.  Judson, 600.00 

4  Susan  C.  Bancroft, 460.00 

.  8  Emma  E.  Lincoln,. 400.00 

2  Annie  Harmount, 860.00 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley 600.00 

$7,300.00 


No. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


Salarlct. 


jl2  John  G.  Lewi.s $1,760.00 

1 12  EUaabeth  M.  Leonard 600.00 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor, 600.00 

10  Rachel  N.  Evarts, 600.00 

9  Sarah  E.  Tyler, 600.00 

8  Maria  A.  Graves 600.00 

7  Sarah  J.  Kinne, 600.00 

6  Kate  M.  Fagan, 460.00 

6  Chira  A.  Hurlbut, 460.00 

4  Marion  R  Pinks, 460.00. 

8  Julia  R  Booth, 400.00 

2  Fannie  R  Graves, 450.00 

1  Ruth  Williamson 460.00 


$7,400.(K) 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
No. 

12  Ralph  H.  Park, $1,760.00 

12  Laura  M.  Flynn, 600.00 

11  Louisa  J.  Blodgctt, 600.00 

10  Ella  A.  Burwell, 460.00 

9  Mary  J.  Cain 600.00 

8  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly, 460.00 

7  Almira  A.  Giddings 460.00 

6  Julia  A.  Bid  well, 460.00 

6  Carrie  M.  Galpin 400.00 

4  Harriet  Miles, 600.00 

8  Ella  E.  Burwell, 460.00 

2  Adelia  R  Sawtcll,  460.00 

1  Harriet  Minor, 600.00 

$7,860.00 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 
No. 

6  Clarissa  B.  Williams, $600.00 

6  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 600.00 

4  Ellen  A.  Dutton 400.00 

8  Emma  Benton, 400.00 

2  Esther  C.  Post, 460.00 

I  Emclie  E.  Rukoldt, 400.000 

$2,650.00 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

No.  Salaries. 

8  Samuel  £.  Johnson, |1 ,7 60.00 

8  Fannie  A.  Baldwin^ 460.00 

7  Mary  J.  Arnold, 46a00 

6  Carrie  £.  Frost, 460.00 

5  Clara  A.  Rogers, 600.00 

4  Catharine  C.  Jones, 600.00 

8  M.  Jennie  Brown, 450.00 

2  a  Esther  Hotchkiss, 450.00 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 600.00 


$5,600.00 

SOUTH  fix.  SCHOOL. 

No. 

6  Lucy  A.  F.  Hnney, |500.00 

4  Jennie  £.  Barher, 460.00 

3  Elizabeth  B.  Wiswell 450.00 

2  Elizabeth  M.  Healy, 460.00 

1  Catharine  J.  Hcrrity 450.00 


No. 


12,300.00 
GOFFE  ST.  SCHOOL. 


8  J.  Henry  Root, |1,750.00 

8  Cornelia  A.  Benton, 460.00 

2  Jane  G.  Christie, 600.00 

1  Elizabeth  V.  Southworth,.      400.00 


18,100.00 


No. 


FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL. 


4  Cornelia  A.  Wallcer, $500.00 

4  Hannah  C.  Chamberlln, ...  200  00 

3  Isabel  M.  Anderson, 200.00 

2  Ella  J.  Bronson, 200.00 

1  Jolia  Tliatcher 200.00 


$1,300.00 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 
No.  Sftloritta. 

8  Emily  E.  Warner, $500.00 

2  Margaret  Reilly 450.00 

1  KaUe  Smith, 400.00 


$1,850.00 


WHITING  STREET  SCHOOL. 

MarietU  Wildman, $400.00 

Emily  A.  Wildman 400.00 


$800.00 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No. 

2  Hester  E.  Wright, $45a0O 

1  S.  Helena  Bard  well, 400.00 


$860.00 


DIVISION  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Grace  Dickerman, $450.00 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Julia  A.  Pardee, , $450.00 

COURT  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Mary  J.  CurUs, $450.00 

HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
Julia  11  CaUin, $400.00 

CARLISLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  F.  Gilbert, $850.00 

VERNON  STREET  SCHOOI^ 
John  H.  North, $660.00 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Benjamin  Jepson $1,500.00 


JAHITOBS  AFPOIHTED  FOB  1867-8. 

Eaton  School— Nehemiah  Bristol $500.00 

Webster  School— John  M.  Mattingly,  : 600.00 

Dwight  School— George  W.  Judd, 500.00 

Wooster  School— David  Sturgess, 600.00 

Washington  School— Henry  W.  Blakeslee 875.00 

High  School— Thomas  W.  Bcecher, 800.00 

Dixwell  School— John  W.  Munson, 800.00 

South  Street  School, 280.00 

Estimate  for  other  Schools 945.00 


$4,200.00 
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School  Calendar  for  1867-8. 
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11  HU'-Uc-^^ 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF   TIIK 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


FOB  THK  YEAR  EBfDlKti  SKPTiaiBER  1,  18tt8. 


NEW    IIAVKN: 
rUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  &  TAYLOR,  PRINTERS. 
1868. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


or  THE 


MW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 


FOE  THE  TEAR  EUDDTG  SEPTEHBEK  1,  1868. 


NEW    HAVEN: 

TUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  &  TAYLOR,  PRINTERS. 
1868..  V 


^*'^*'J^S0HOOL  OFFICEBS— 1867-8. 


i-UBilCUBRAK 

AfTORy  LtNOX  AN* 

HLOfeN  fOUNOATIONt. 

1902 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 

LUCIEK  W,  SPERBY,  Pbbsidxnt. 


Office,  7  City  Hall  Residence,  870  Orange  st. 

JOHN  E.  EABLE. 
Office,  850  Chapel  st.  Residence,  212  Orange  st. 

CHARLES  ATWATER. 
Office,  148  State  st  Residence,  15  Elm  st. 

THOMAS  W.  CAHILL. 
Office,  825  Grand  st.  Residence,  227  Franklin  st. 

STEPHEN  M.  WIER. 
Office,  260  Elm  st  Residence,  258  Elm  st. 

THOMAS  N.  DsBOWE. 


ANDREW  W.  DbEOREST. 
Office,  4  State  st  Residence,  811  Orange  st. 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH. 
Office,  Ist  NaUonal  Bank.  Residence,  19  Warren  st. 

MAIER  ZUNDER. 
Office,  151  State  st  Residence,  41  Cherry  st. 

♦ 

BUPBBnCTBKDINT, 

ARIEL  PARISH. 
Office,  14  at  J  HalL  Residence,  158  Crown  st. 

CnLSBK, 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAa 
Office,  14  City  HaU.  Residence,  62  Dwight  st. 

TBB18UBBB, 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH. 

COLLBCTOR, 

WALTER  OSBORN. 
Office,  8  City  Hall.  *'        Residence,  282  Orange  st. 


'  eominiTTKEft   OP   THB  BOABB. 

^  COMMITTEK  OH  ftCHOOLS, 

ANDREW  ft.  DidrOEB;^^  dtakrmrin.  JOHN  £.  EARLE, 

t  LOCmK  W.  $f  HRRY. 


■,^  ,„, 1  ON  KtUAHOB, 

CHARLES  AT^Vjf?K;  tliftfnwwf,  MAIER  ZUNDER, 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH. 

OOMMITTBB  OH  SCHOOL  BUnJ>Iir08, 

TBOBiAS  W.  CAHILL,  Chairman,  LUCIEN  W.  8PERRT, 

STEPHEN  M.  WIER. 


REPORT 

OF  TEM 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Haven  City  School  Distbiot: 

The  Board  of  Education  beg  leave  to  present  their  Report 
for  the  year  1867  and  1868,  which,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  several  committees  and  Superintendent,  will  show  what  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  school  year  just  closed — ^what 
encouragements  and  discouragements  we  have  had  to  encounter, 
and  will  embrace  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  make. 

The  Board  have  acted  as  a  unit  on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions we  have  been  called  to  consider,  and  we  believe  that  the 
progress  and  results  have,  in  general,  been  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  been  most  interested  in  them. 

Since  our  last  report,  Mr.  Lucius  Gilbert,  one  of  our  number, 
has  been  removed  by  death.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of  our 
Board,  a  friend  of  education,  an  esteemed  and  excellent  citizen. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Oct.  lllii,  1867,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  passed.  .  . 

Beaolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lucius  Gil|iert,  we  have 
sustained  a  great  loss  as  citizens,  and  especially  as  members  of 
this  Board. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  many  years  during  which  he  has  been 
a  member  of  this  Board,  he  has  manifested  the  sterling  quaU- 


ties  which  have  secured  to  hiniy  in  so  large  a  meastirey  the  con- 
fidence of  his  associates  in  other  trusts,  and  of  all  his  acquain- 
tances, namely,  an  independent  and  reliable  judgment,  strict 
integrity",  a  wise  caution  in  respect  to  innovations,  while  yet  a 
hearty  supporter  of  progress  and  entertaining  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  fulfill  the  trust  committed  to  him,  unbiased  by  his  pri- 
vate interests. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family  in 
their  sorrow,  we  cherish  with  them  the  memory  of  his  honorable 
name  and  his  public  services,  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  cares  for  all,  especially  the  soirowing. 

Resolved,  That  in  further  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
ceased associate^  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  and  cause 
these  resolutions  to  be  put  on  the.  records  of  this  Board,  and 
to  be  published  in  each  of  the  newspapers  of  the  City. 

The  Board  elected  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Welch  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  growth  of  our  School  System  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  most  remarkable.  The  increase  during  the  past  year 
in  attendance,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, is  nearly  one  thousand,  caused  mainly  by  the  increased 
accommodations  provided  for  those  who  have  been,  heretofore, 
shut  out  for  want  of  them.  Our  schools  have  become  a  most 
important  element  of  prosperity  to  our  locality  and  we  deem  it 
to  be  positively  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity that  the;^  should  be  well  sustained. 

New  SchSol  accommodations  have  been  furnished  in  the 
Eastern  parljbf  the  District,  which  nearly  supply  the  pressing 
demand  in  that  direction.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are 
fairly  supplied  at  present.  The  southern  section,  composed  of' 
the  Washington  and  Webster  sub  districts,  is  overflowing;  but 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building  are  being  laid  on  Howard 


Avenue,  which  will  give  relief  in  that  directioiL  It  is  believed 
that  no  additional  Oiammar  School  will  be  needed  for  a  number 
of  years,  if  suitable  primaiy  buildings  are  supplied  as  feeders 
to  the  larger  buildings  which  are  already  established.  Early 
in  the  year,  Bev.  Matthew  Hart,  in  behalf  of  parents  residing 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  District,  made  application  to  the 
Board  to  receive  the  pupils  of  St.  Patrick's  School,  (about  600 
children)  and  instruct  them  as  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Board,  affcer  due  consideration,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  cbildren,  reddents  of  the 
School  District,  who  make  application,  so  fieur  as  it  is  in  their 
power,  decided  to  comply  with  the  request,  if  suitable  accom- 
modations could  be  secured.  The  reply  of  the  Board  was  com- 
municated in  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas  J  Application  has  been  made  to  this  Board  by  Bev. 
Matthew  Hart,  requesting  it  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
scholars  now  in  St.  Patrick's  School  and  for  other  children  in 
that  neighborhood,  now  unprovided  with  seats  in  any  School, 
and,  whereas  this  Board  recognizes  the  duty  of  furnishing  to 
all  suitable  applicants  the  opportunities  for  education  in  the 
public  Schools  under  its  charge,  and  whereas,  it  has  at  this 
time  no  suitable  building  immediately  available  for  the  purpose 
of  a  school  in  that  part  of  the  District,  therefore, 

Besolvedy  That  the  Board  is  ready  to  rent  for  temporary 
use,  the  building  now  occupied  by  St.  Patrick's  School,  or  any 
building  eligible  for  the  purpose,  and  to  commence  and  main- 
tain therein  a  public  School  for  the  children  of  that  neighbor- 
hood on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  all  other  Schools  under  their 
charge. 

Besolved,  That  the  committee  on  School  Buildings  be  re- 
quested to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board,  as  to  a  controlling 
lease  of  one  or  both  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  St.  Pat- 


6^ 

rick's  School,  what  alterations,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  use  of  a  Public  School,  and  the  expenses  attending 
the  same;  said  lease  to  commence  in  time  so  that  the  rooms 
can  be  prepared  for  occupancy  by  the  district,  for  the  May  term 
of  1868. 

An  agreement  having  been  made  for  the  rental  of  the  build- 
ing previously  occupied  by  the  School,  after  a  thorough  recon- 
struction at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  the  school  was  opened 
under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  ten  teachers,  who  had  been 
previously  examined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
found  folly  qualified  for  their  duties.  The  studies  and  exer- 
cises were  regulated  like  all  other  schools  of  the  district,  by 
^^  time  tables,"  containing  a  programme  of  recitations  covering 
the  whole  time  of  each  school-day.  Frequent  visits  have  been 
made  by  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the  Board,  citizens 
and  strangers  from  abroad;  and  the  results,  thus  far,  are  quite 
satisfiustory;  exhibiting  regularity  of  attendance,  good  order 
and  earnest  attention  to  duties,  highly  commendable  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  all  respects  the  school  has  been  conducted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  all  other 
Schools  of  the  district. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  High  School  Building, 
so  as  to  better  adapt  it  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Gurtiss,  the  newly  appointed  Principal,  is  a  teacher  of  long 
and  successfol  experience,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  be  as  successful  here  as  he  has  been  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  Board  to  make  the  High 
School,  what  they  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  earnestly  (fe- 
sire, — a  thoroughly  practical  English  High  School  The  high- 
er English  branches,  Latin,  French  and  German  Languages 
will  be  taught  to  the  fullest  extent  which  may  be  required;  but 
it  is  specially  desired  that  the  English  department,  in  all  that 


pertains  to  the  principles  and  practical  applications  of  every- 
day life,  may  reoeiye  special  attention.  Greek  and  the  studies 
of  the  Coll^  Class  wiU  be  omitted,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  classical  and  English  departments  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  nomber  of  teachers  barely  sufficient  to 
conduct  only  one  with  efficiency,  certain  failure  must  ensue  to 
one,  or  but  partial  success  to  botlu 

The  Grammar,  or  the  laige  and  thoroughly  graded  schools, 
are  progressing  from  year  to  year,  and  now  present  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  highest  attainments,  in  future.  Mr.  Davis 
the  newly  appointed  principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  com* 
menced  his  labors  with  the  beginning  of  last  term,  and  Mr. 
Gfle  of  Brooklyn,  has  just  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Eaton  School.  Both  these  gentlemen  give  evidence  that 
they  possess  most  decided  ability,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
work  gives  us  assurance  of  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
Fair  St.  School  is  regarded  by  us  no  longer  as  an  experiment, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  reached  perfection  in  its  operations. 
The  practical  instructions  there  given  to  young  ladies  enable  us 
to  judge  of  their  aptness  to  teach,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
permit  us  to  fill  our  schools  with  home  talent,  without  ven- 
turing on  too  many  doubtful  and  unprofitable  experiments. 

The  Board  are  pleased  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  government  in  the  School  room, 
that  the  use  of  the  rod  is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
that  moral  influences  are  being  substituted,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  teacher  and  with  decidedly  good  effect  upon  the 
scholars. 

For  particulars  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  our  School 
buildings  and  the  details  of  expenditures,  reference  is  made  to 
the  reports  of  the  Building  and  Finance  Committees. 
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The  Committees  of  the  Board,  as  constitated  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows : 

On  Schools.— A.  W.  DbFokebt,  John  E.  Earlb,  T.  N. 
DeBpwes,  L.  W.  Sperrt. 

On  School  Buildings. — Thob.  W.  Cahill,  L.  W.  Sperrt, 
Stephen  M.  Wier. 

On  Finance.  —  Chas.  Atwateb,  H.  M.  Welch,  Maieb 

ZUNDEB. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPEEEY,  President. 


REFORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Thk  Skiimer  School,  which  was  in  the  course  of  erection 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
improvements  which  were  then  detailed,  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  building,  like  the  others  lately  constructed, 
is  entirely  without  ornament,  the  Committee  believing  it  neces- 
sary, until  the  District  is  supplied  with  accomodations  for 
all  who  wish  to  attend  school,  that  no  expense  should  be  incur- 
red in  the  construction  of  school  buildings  except  what  is 
absolutely  required  for  utility  and  convenience.  And  while  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  other  cities  have  more  elegant  school 
buildings,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  none  ex- 
ceed us  in  the  adaption  of  our  buildings  for  school  purposes  and 
in  the  healthful  supply  of  warmth  and  ventilation  and  in  the 
economy  of  construction. 

A  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Howard  Avenue,  and  another 
building  commenced  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Skinner.  Con- 
siderable delay  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  lot,  and  the 
buQding  was  not  comijienced  as  early  as  was  anticipated,  but 
the  builders  are  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  occupied  in  May  next. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildings  has  been  much  less 
than  last  year,  owing  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  every 
thing  was  done  at  that  time.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  a  wise 
economy  not  to  allow  buildiDgs  to  depreciate  for  want  of  timely 
repairs. 

THOS.  W.  CAHILL,  Chairman. 


REPORT 


or  TBS 


FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectftdly 
submit  the  following  report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Clerk. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Balance  from  last  yearns  Report, $  43.396.20 

Prom  taxes  paid  by  Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  from 

Oct  23d,  1867,  to  Sept  7th,  1868,  inclosiye, 106,000«00 

Loan  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 500.00 

Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 022.16 

Incomefrom  State  School  Fund, 10,488.60 

Town  of  New  Haven  from  tax, 12,394.62 

Sundry  loans  by  the  Board  of  Education, 24,700.  oO 

Sundry  receipts  from  L.  A.  Thomas, 495.82 

Order  on  State  Treasurer, 150.00 

Total, .* $199,047.30 

Paid  Orders  drawn  on  the  Treasury, 147,451.46 

Balance, $51,695.84 

H.  M,  WELCH,  Treasurer. 

Kew  Hayen,  Sept  lOth,  1868. 
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CLERK'S  REPORT. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1808,  are  as 
follows : 

OBBINABY  SZPBKSB8. 

&itorte«.— Officers, $    4,000.00 

Teachers, 61,824.25 

Janitors, 4,610.68       70,334.83 

PfitUing  and  Stationery. — ^Annual  Report,..  I  297.03 

Advertising, 98.03 

Blanks,  Cards,  Registers, 500.72 

Stationary, 642,66 

Maps, 202.88 

Books, 689.40       2,330.71 

Interest — On  permanent  loans, $  8,016.76 

temporary      "     74.66      8,091.42 

Insurance, — On  School  Building  for  three  years, 1,666.26 

Rent  of  SchoolBooms.'-CoxiTt  Street  J I  116.28 

Division  Street, 158.33 

State  Street, 216.00 

Hamilton  Street,    600.00 

South  Street, 600.00 

Use  of  well  for  Washington  School  for  4  years,     20.00      1,009.61 

Conlingences, — Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting,  I  110.78 

Enumerating  Children, 238.37 

Making  Rate  Book, 388.00 

Improvements  in  office, 100.70 

Legal  Expenses, 93.00 

Cleaning  School  Buildings, 304.36 

Auditors, 10.00 

Pails,  mats,  dusters,  brooms, 

brushes  black-board  rubbers,  &c.,  425.65 

Fuel,* 463.36 

Postage  and  travel, 86.62 

All  other  contingences, 86.33      2,306.97 

Amount  carried  forward, $81,327.97 

*  The  party  oontracting  to  fVimiBh  ooal  has  not  yet  completed  his  contract 
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Amount  brought  forward, $81,829.97 

BSPAIBS  AKD  ALTEBAHOXS. 

High  School, ♦606.21 

Eaton  School, 143.26 

Dwight  School, 69.26 

Webster,  School, 1Y6.93 

Wooster  School, 286.67 

Dixwell  School, 811.29 

Washington,  School, 66.60 

South  Street  School, 226.22 

Goff  Street  School, 28.63 

Fair  Street  School, 192.66 

Mt.  Pleasant  Street  School, 119.73 

Whiting  Street  School, 160.79 

Elm  Street  School, 84.90 

Division  Street  School, 78.71 

State  Street  School, 46.56 

Court  Street  School, 3.13 

Carlisle  Street  School, 17.96 

City  Point  School, 16.86       2,607.08 

Total  amount  of  ordinary  expenses.  $88,834.82 

BXTBAOBDINABY   EXPENSES. 

Skinner  School. 

Balance  of  Contract  and  Extras, $27,168.60 

Plumbing, 263.76 

Lightning  Rods, 98.00 

Furnaces, 1,064.00 

Locks, 108.26 

Iron  Fence, 862.60 

Plans  and  Superintending, 400.00 

Putting  down  furniture,  grading  yards,  &o.  209.48   29,639.50 

Hamilton  /SfcAoo^putting  down  furniture,  &c.,  191.79 

New  School  JSuilding—IiOt  of  Land., $6,000 

Paid  on  Contracts,  ...      9,000 

Copying  plans, 26     14,026.60 

Furniture,*  4,443.82 

Materials  on  hand  for  Furniture, 64 1.68      4,986.86 

Loanspaid, 14,775.00 

Total  amount  of  extraordinary  expenses,  $63,616.64 

*  Eleven  hundred  seats  have  been  added  to  the  schools  the  past  year. 
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Amonnft  of  Ordiiiarjr  expenaeB, $83,834.82 

"         "Extraordinary"     63,616.64 

Total  expenses, 147,461.46 

Ordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1868, 83,834.82 

1867, 70,673.57 


C(  u 


Excess  of  1868  over  1867, 4,261.25 

Extraordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1868,      63,616.64 
"  "  "  "  '^      "  1867,      49,120.16 

Excessof  1868  over  1867, 14,496.48 


Permanent  debt,  this  year, $60,894.00 

«  "      last  year, 60,969.00 

Increase, $9,926.00 

LUCIUS  A,  THOMAS,  Clerk. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  already  appropriated  for  completing  the 
new  School  Building  in  Howard  Avenue,  (about  $32,000). 

Salaries  of  Officers $4,000 

"      "  Teachers, 70,000 

**      "  Janitors, 5,500 

Jnterest, 1 3,600 

Stationery,  printing,  Ac, 2,600 

Brooms,  brushes,  paik,  mats,  4fec., 600 

Rent, 1,600 

Enumerating  children, 300 

Fuel, 4,000 

Alterations  and  repairs, 2,000 

Furniture, 2,000 

Contingences, 2,000 

$97,900 
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The  following  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Distiiet,  is  estimated 
at  the  original  cost  of  constmction : — 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 82,000 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 18,70O 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Buil^g, 2,40O 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 2,000 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,00O 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,00O 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Buildipg, 44,000 

Paid  on  Lot  and  Building  on  Howard  Avenue, 14,000 

$226,100 
CHARLES  ATWATER,  Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  10, 1868. 


AUDITORS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  10th,  1868. 
Ws,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  H.  M,  Welch,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District, 
and  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  there  is  now  in  his  hands  the 
sum  of  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-five  -^  dollars. 

Signed,  JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  i  j  ^.v^r* 

RICHARD  F.  LYON,        )  ' 


New  Haven,  Sept.  11th,  1868. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
L.  A.  Thomas,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  past 
year,  and  find  the  same  coirect. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  )^^^, 
RICHARD  F.  LYON,        ) 


REPORT 

or  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To   THE    BOABD   OF   EDUCATION  OF   THB   NkW   HaYEN   CiTT 

School  District  : 

OtnUemen : — Few  places  are  able  to  command  sncli  exten- 
sive and  complete  educational  futilities  as  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  All  the  privileges  of  a  University,  everywhere  re- 
nowned ior  the  superior  advantages  it  affords,  are  within  the 
reach,  at  their  own  homes,  of  all  our  young  men  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  them  ;  whether  through  an  academical  course 
they  propose  to  obtain  a  thorough  classical  education,  or 
through  the  scientific  department  they  desire  to  prepare  for 
the  attainment  of  special  objects.  Law,  Medicine  and  The- 
ology are  also  easily  attained  at  little  cost. 

Large  numbers  of  private  institutions,  celebrated  for  their 
excellence,  at  home  and  abroad,  afford  abundant  opportunities 
to  those  who  prefer  the  instruction  these  furnish. 

That  none  may  £Edl  of  receiving  advantages  for  becoming 
intelligent,  worthy  and  useful  citizens  of  a  firee  common- 
wealth, the  system  of  public  instruction  is  generously  provi- 
ded, at  public  expense,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  eveiy  child* 

The  past  year  furnishes  gratifying  evidence  that  the  people, 
more  generally  than  ever  before,  appreciate  the  advantages 
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famished  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  public 
schoolB.  The  demand  for  admission  has  never  been  so  urgent; 
and,  with  additional  school  rooms  and  teachers,  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance  has  been  largely  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  following,  and  in  the  appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

While  we  have  been  favored,  generally,  with  freedom  from 
prevailing  epidemics,  a  few  cases  of  severe  and  protracted  sick- 
ness have  occurrred  among  the  teachers.  In  the  removal  by 
death  of  Mr.  Lucius  Gilbert,  the  Board  has  been  deprived  of 
a  most  esteemed  and  valuable  member ;  the  school  interests 
and  city  have  suffered  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  In  February 
last,  Mr.  John  H.  North,  who  has  for  several  years  had  charge 
of  the  special  school  on  Yemen  8t.,  closed  his  earthly  labors. 
His  services  were  peculiarly  valuable  in  gathering  into  his 
school  a  class  of  pupils  whose  circumstances  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  attend  other  schools  where  the  requirements  of 
attendance  must  necessarily  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  His 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  neglected  and  friendless,  his  patience 
and  kindness  toward  them,  induced  many  to  come  under  his 
instmction  who,  otherwise,  would  doubtless  never  have  learned 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  An  affectionate  remembrance 
of  their  teacher  will  linger  long  in  the  hearts  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

Isabel  M.  Anderson  died  in  June  last,  having  had  charge  of 
No.  3,  in  the  Dwight  School,  during  the  year,  imtil  her  with- 
drawal in  April,  on  account  of  sickness.  Her  early  develop- 
ments as  a  teacher  gave  more  than  ordinary  assiurance  of  great 
success.  While  a  pupil  in  school,  she  was  frequently  called  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  absent  teachers  because  she  excelled  in 
the  management  of  children.  She  went  through  a  thorough 
course  of  preparation  in  the  Fair  St.  Training  School,  where 
her  qualifications  for  the  work  of  teaching  were  quite  fully 
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developed,  and  in  September  last  she  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  Dwight  School.  Her  qualifications 
as  a  scholar  appear  in  the  fact  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
class  of  forty-two  candidates  for  teaching,  she  stood  the  first 
in  rank. 

SUMMABY. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  in 

Jan.  1868,  was 9,535 

Increase  over  1867,  .  468 

The  number  of  families  included  in  the  enumeration,  4,287 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  begibtered  (entered) 

during  the  year, 6,315 

Increase, 954 

AvEBAGS  number  registebed  (belonging)  during  the 

year, 5,462 

Increase, 975 

Average  daily  attendance  (after  deducting  absences),    5,095 

Increase, 959 

Peb  cent,  attendance  of  the  schools,  93.3 

Increase, 5.3  pr.  ct. 

Decimal  Batio  of  the  average  number  registered 
(belonging)  to  the  whole  number  enumerated,  (be- 


in  1868,       .573 
in  1867,       .496 
.077 

125,284 


tween  4  and  16  years). 
Decimal  Batio  of  the  same. 

Increase, 
Whole  number  of  absences. 

Decrease, 7.081 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily  during  the 

year, 313 

Decrease,      .        .  .        .  17+- 

Whole  number  of  of  tardinesses,  during  the  year,         8,189 

Decrease, 167 

The  number  of  rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher, 109 

Increase, 18 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed,  in- 
cluding the  teacher  of  vocal  music,  .        10 
2 
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Whole  number  of  female  teachers,  .  114 

Increase,  23 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,      .  .  124 

Increase, 23 

The  foregoing  items  indicate  a  large  increase  of  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and  render  it  obvious  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has,  by  no  means,  been  oyer  hasty  in  the 
erection  of  new  school  houses  and  in  making  suitable  provi- 
sion for  the  future  wants  of  the  city.  The  rapidity  with 
which  school  rooms  have  been  filled,  as  &At  as  new  ones  hare 
been  opened,  fuUy  justifies  the  demand  made  for  increased  ac- 
commodations. It  appears  from  the  records  of  teachers,  that 
the  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  nearly  one  thousand 
greater  than  during  the  previous  year;  and  yet,  in  those  parts  of 
the  district  where  the  largest  provision  has  been  made,  many 
applicants  are  necessarily  denied  admission  for  want  of  room. 

Commendable  progress  has  indeed  been  made ;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know,  that  of  all  the  children  of  school-going 
age,  fifty-seven  children  out  of  every  hundred,  instead  of  a  frac- 
tion less  than  fifty  as  last  year,  can  be  received  into  the  schools. 
In  other  cities  the  ratio  is  very  much  higher  than  our  own, 
some  rising  as  high  as  eighty-five  or  more  to  the  hundred.  If 
it  were  possible  to  know  precisely  how  many  would  use  the 
opportunity  of  instruction,  if  furnished,  it  would  be  easy  to 
determine  the  limit  of  duty  in  providing  school  accommoda- 
tions. At  present,  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  must  be 
governed  is  to  supply  facilities  for  instruction  liberally,  imtil 
none  who  desire  it  shall  be  excluded  for  want  of  room.  So 
much  is  due  to  every  citizen  whose  children  are  to  become  ac- 
tive, infiuential  members  of  society  ; — so  much  is  due  to  the 
community,  of  which  these  children  are  to  constitute  a  part, 
whose  prosperity  must  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  their  in- 
telligence and  capability  to  perform  the  duties  that  may  de- 
volve on  them. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES. 


A  large  portion  of  the  increase  of  pupils,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  is  due  to  the  two  large  schools  recently  opened 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  commodious  edifice, 
erected  during  the  past  year,  and  known  as  the  "  Skinner 
School,^'  was  first  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
term,  in  May  last,  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Davis, 
as  Principal,  with  twelve  female  assistant  teachers.  This 
building,  two  stories  high,  has  twelve  rooms,  six  rooms  on 
each  floor,  each  designed  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  seats.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  term,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  admis- 
aions  were  reported  by  the  principal,  and  nineteen  applicants 
for  whom  there  was  no  room. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  residents  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city,  above  Grove,  William  and  Myrtle  Streets. 
It«  organization,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  seriously 
the  Eaton,  Wooster  and  Hamilton  Schools,  in  which  were 
large  numbers  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  Skinner  district, 
became  a  problem  of  some  difficully  to  solve.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  to  allow  the  older  pupils  of  those  schools,  who  pre- 
ferred to  do  so,  to  retain  their  membership.  The  younger 
children  naturally  came  to  this,  the  nearest  school.  As  the 
large  surplus  of  pupils  at  the  other  schools  was  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  primary  grades,  the  equalization  of  numbers  was 
easily  made  without  disturbance  or  confosion  anywhere.  By 
this  arrangement,  however,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Skinner  School  was  made  considerably  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  time  will  soon  remove  this  disad- 
vantage. 

Early  in  the  winter,  the  Bev.  Matthew  Hart  requested  the 
Board  of  Education  to  take  under  its  supervision  and  adopt 
as  one  of  the  public  schools,  the  private  institution  known  as 
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St.  Patrick'B  School^  located  between  Hamilton  and  Wallace 
Streets.  A  BSktisiactory  arrangement  having  been  made^  it  was 
adopted,  reorganized  and  went  into  operation  on  Monday  the 
17th  of  February.  Two  buildings  previously  occupied  by  the 
private  school,  were  rented,  reconstructed  and  provided  with 
new  furniture.  One,  a  frame  building,  is  used  for  a  primary 
department ;  the  other,  of  brick,  is  occupied  by  the  older  pu- 
pils. Each  building  has  four  rooms,  capable  of  seating  froia 
fifty  to  seventy  pupils  in  each,  making  an  aggregate  number 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  seats.  No  male  principal 
is  employed,  but  the  whole  is  under  the  instruction  of  ten  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  one  of  whom  acts  as  principal  and  has  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  management,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  and  committee  on  schools.  Since  its 
adoption  by  the  Board,  this  has  been  known  as  the  ^^  Hamil- 
ton School." 

A  new  room  was  opened,  in  May,  in  the  South  St.  School,  to 
supply,  so  far  as  it  could,  the  pressing  demand  for  more  school 
accommodations  in  that  vicinity.  There  are  now  six  rooms  in 
the  South  St.  School  building,  with  three  hundred  and  four 
seats  ;  the  average  attendance  has  been  three  hundred  and 
seven,  and  the  whole  number  entered  during  the  past  term 
has  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

The  pupils  in  the  Division  St.  School  (at  Newhallville,) 
have  been  confined  to  one  room  until  last  May,  when  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  story  of  the  building  was  obtained  and  a 
second  room  was  provided.  From  the  enumeration  returns,  it 
appears  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children 
living  on  streets  nearer  to  this  school  than  any  other;  and  be- 
cause no  other  room  could  be  obtained,  until  recently,  but  fifty 
children  could  be  admitted  to  receive  instruction.  Ample  pro- 
vision will  hereafter  be  made  for  the  wants  of  that  enterprising 
and  thriving  portion  of  the  city. 


A  samniaTy  oi  the  school  rooms  added  during  the  year  is 


Skiimer  School,  12  rooms 
Hamilton    «        8    " 
South  St.    "        1    « 
Division  St"        1    " 

provided 

with  600  seats. 

"       50    " 
a        42     « 

Total,          22    " 

u 

ti 

1170  « 

Deduct  for  temporary  schools, 
On  Court  St.          1  room  discontinued, 
State  St,           1    "            " 
Vernon  St        1    "           " 

56  seats. 
55    " 
40    " 

3  rooms       "  151     " 

Making  a  total  increase  of  19  rooms,  furnishing  1019  seats. 

But  if  we  deduct  the  increase  of  the  av.  reg.  No.  975  scholars, 
there  have  heen  added  above  the  inareaaed  attendance  of  the 
present  year,  44  seats  only :  $.  e.  with  the  addition  of  more 
than  a  thousand  sittings,  we  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
demand  for  admission ;  for  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city 
where  the  largest  increase  of  school  accommodations  has  been 
made,  there  are  probably  two  hundred  children  for  whom  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  provision.  The  foregoing  statement  furnishes 
the  proper  answer  to  the  assertion,  made  a  year  ago,  that  no 
more  school  room  was  needed. 

IMPROYBD  ATTENDAHCB. 

One  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  our  schools,  during  the 
past  year,  is  a  greater  regularity  of  attendance.  By  a  compar- 
ison with  the  records  of  the  last  two  years  the  following  re- 
sults will  be  found : — 

1.  The  number  of  half  days  when  no  scholar  was  absent  or 

tardy,  was,  in — 

Boys.  Girla.  All  present 

1866,  ff76 

1867,  8280     7189      3153 

1868,  10522     9161      4192 

Showing  a  gain  of  2242  1972  1039 


2.  The  per  cent,  attendance  was,  in  1867— S8.2 

1868— 93.3— a  gain  of 
5*1  per  cent. 

3.  Total  number  of  half  day  absences  was, — 

In  1867—132,365  equivalent  to  dailj  absenoe  of  331+  scholars 
1868—126,284  **  "  "        "  8134-      " 

Less  than  last  y'rbj  7,08 1         ''  '*  «*        "   18+ less  than  last  jear. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  are  made  on  the  supposition  that 
the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  was  the 
bame  during  the  two  years.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  was  nearly  one  thousand  larger,  during  a  portion  of  the 
]>ast  year,  which  would  naturally  increase  the  number  of  ab- 
fi3nces.  Again,  some  allowance  may  very  properly  be  made 
lor  the  remarkably  unfavorable  season  for  attendance,  last  win- 
ter, such  as  has  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  tide  is  turned  ;  that  the  giant  evil  of  irregular  attend- 
ance is  in  future  to  be  gradually  diminished ;  thus  relieving 
teachers  of  much  perplexing  and  useless  labor ;  increasing  the 
amount  and  value  of  instruction  to  pupils,  and  imparting 
greater  efficiency  to  the  whole  system  of  our  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  parents  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend better  the  importance  of  constant  attendance  of  then* 
children — that  they  more  and  more  endeavor  to  adapt  their 
home  arrangements  to  those  at  school.  Here  is  the  first  great 
step  towards  eradicating  the  evil.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  little  progress  can  be  made  ;  with  it,  if  teachers  are 
faithful,  all  reasonable  success  is  attainable. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  for  whatever  success  has 
been  secured  during  the  year.  In  every  exercise  they  are  re^ 
minded  of  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  whole  school ;  and  painfully  are  they  made 
conscious  of  the  loss  absence  entails,  when  absentees  return  and 
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nrast  either  'be  degraded  to  a  lower  class,  or  require  an  unrea* 
sonable  tax  apon  the  time,  patienee  and  bodilj  strength  of  the 
teacher  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  If  parents  sometimes 
feel  that  teachers  are  over  urgent  in  requiring  the  presence  of 
the  children,  they  should  understand  that  the  faithful,  consci- 
entious teacher  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  loss  which  both  the 
child  and  the  school  sustain.  The  Board  could  not  tolerate 
indifference  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  an  evil  which,  by  ne- 
cessity, must  sap  vitality  from  the  whole  system  of  instruction ; 
nor  would  any  judicious  parent  trust  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a  child  to  another  who  cared  little  for  regularity  of  hab- 
its as  an  element  of  thorough  education,  in  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  amount  of  work  laid  out  to  be  accomplished  in  a  year, 
by  pupils  and  teachers,  is  such  that  the  latter,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  responsibility,  cannot  consAt  to  be  deprived  of  time, 
or  opportunity,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  except  by 
unavoidable  necessity.  Not  only  should  they  not  be  made  to 
suffer  disadvantage,  because  of  its  intrinsic  loss  and  discour- 
aging influence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  needs  and  is 
entitled  to  that  cheerful  stimulus  which  can  come  only  from  a 
feeling  that  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done  by  all,  within  the 
proper  time  assigned. 

Teachers  may  sometimes  err  in  raising  the  ambition  of  pupils 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  child  may  insist  upon  going  to  school 
when  too  ill  to  do  so  prudently.  But  this  is  not  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Barely  will  a  judicious  teacher  fail  to  re- 
mind pupils  that  when  a  recU  necessity  requires  it,  they  must 
yield  their  wishes,  and  feel  that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to 
remain  at  home  then,  as  to  be  present  at  school  at  other  times. 

Besides,  parents  have  a  controlling  influence  in  such  a  case. 
and  should  determine  what  must  be  done.  No  one  can,  or 
onght  to  be  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  physical  condition  of 
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a  child,  as  the  parent,  and  from  the  decision  of  an  intelligent, 
right-minded  parent,  there  should  be  no  dissent  or  appeal,  by 
i;he  teacher.  But  teachers  have  a  right  to  remonstrate,  when, 
for  the  most  trifling  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  children  are 
either  kept,  or  allowed  to  remain  at  home.  If  they  are  held 
responsible  for  the  improvement  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  the  first  and  foremost  condition  which  shall  enable  them 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  is,  the  presence  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  instruct.  They  have  a  right,  then,  and  it  becomes 
a  duty,  to  follow  absentees  with  a  good  degree  of  vigor,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their  pupils  are  not  inex- 
cusably absent. 

The  teachers  have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  secure 
regular  attendance,  and  the  good  results  are  apparent.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  tables  of  last  year  with  the  same  of  this 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  indicates  an 
increase  of  half  days  of  perfect  attendance,  both  in  each  indi- 
vidual room,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  school,  of  which  the  room 
is  a  part.  If  in  any  room  there  appears  to  be  a  loss,  it  does 
not  follow  always  that  the  teacher  has  been  remiss,  for  a  change 
of  teachers,  employment  of  substitutes,  or  an  unusual  amount 
of  sickness,  may  have  had  an  influence  to  prevent  success. 
Moreover,  there  are  sections  of  the  district  where  neither  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents,  nor  ambition  of 
the  children  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  desired  results, 
whatever  may  be  the  teacher's  efibrts. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  two-fold.  It  demands  the  exer- 
cise of  talents  for  purposes  that  seem  to  be  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other. 

1st,  ability  to  govern;  to  keep  under  restraint  minds  that 
are  averse  to  all  duties  required,  which  interfere  with  the  grat- 
ification of  their  desires. 
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2d,  aptness  to  tecLch  ;  to  impart  instruction  to  minds  that 
are  supposed  to  receive,  with  pleasure,  new  ideas  on  all  subjects 
within  their  ability  to  comprehend. 

Want  of  ability  in  government  implies  failure  in  teaching ; 
although  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  governs  well  is,  by 
consequence,  a  good  teacher.  To  be  a  thoroughly  successful 
teacher  in  the  public  school,  great  skill  and  executive  ability 
to  exercise  a  controlling  influence,  combined  with  the  power  of 
communicating  instruction  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils, 
are  requisite.  Doubtless,  more  teachers  fail  of  success  for  want 
of  tact  and  ability  to  govern,  than  for  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  they  teach,  or  on  account  of  inability  to  give 
instruction. 

In  multitudes  of  instances  is  this  illustrated  by  young  per- 
sons in  their  first  attempts  in  the  business  of  school  teaching. 
In  some  cases  their  failure  comes  from  a  natural  inability  to 
comprehend  the  importance  or  nature  of  government ;  and  in- 
struction from  others  will  seldom  enable  them  to  understand 
and  supply  their  own  deficiencies  so  as  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success.  But,  more  frequently,  failure  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  methods  and  resources  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  ready  for  all  possible  emergencies  in  the  school. 
Consider  how  much  time  is  spent  by  every  student,  in  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued  in  preparation  for  teaching;  and  how 
little  attention  is  bestowed,  even  in  theory,  upon  the  principles 
and  methods  of  school  govenmient,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there 
are  not  more  failures  than  actually  occur ;  especially  so,  when 
we  reflect  that  most  b^inners  are  but  little  past  the  age  of 
childhood,  whose  judgment  and  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture are  yet  immature.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
hunoian  mind,  of  temperaments  and  dispositions,  of  motives 
and  influences  which  most  readily  control  them ;  and  a  facility, 
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on  the  part  of  the  teacher^  to  olfer  proper  incentiyes  to  encour- 
age action  in  the  right  direction^  to  present  counter  motives  to 
restrain  from  an  objectionable  course,  seem  to  comprise  the 
theory  of  government  by  reason,  or  what  is  termed  moral  sua- 
sion. Ignorance  of  human  nature,  inability  to  .understand 
motives  and,  consequently,  want  of  resources  to  control  them, 
together  with  impatience  to  reach  results  speedily,  lead  many 
to  adopt  a  summary  process  to  check,  at  once,  a  present  evil, 
viz :  the  infliction  of  physical  suffering. 

That  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  in- 
dispensable can  hardly  be  denied.  The  unreasoning,  obtuse, 
obstinate,  vicious^minded  individual,  neither  hears  nor  yields 
to  reason,  because  he  either  has  none,  or  discards  it.  Fear  of 
physical  suffering  is  the  only  influential  argument  with  him. 
What  can  a  teacher  do  in  such  a  case  ?  What,  in  justice  to  the 
forty-nine  obedient  pupils,  whose  time  is  wasted,  whose  improve- 
ment is  hindered,  whose  moral  sensibility  is  in  danger  of  being 
blunted  by  the  evil  example  of  this  one  transgressor?  What 
shall  the  teacher  do  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  f 

How  shall  our  schools  be  governed  ?  This  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  the  public  and  of  serious 
interest  to  teachers.  The  increasing  sensitiveness  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  which  shows 
itself  in  earnest  protests  of  individuals  against  the  punishment 
of  their  children;  which  more  readily  kindles  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood into  a  blaze  of  excitement  than  almost  any  other  cause ; — 
which  induces  Legislatures  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  it  altogeth- 
er, as  a  crime  against  the  State — ^this  new  development  naturally 
leads  teachers  to  inquire  with  solicitude,  what  substitute  shall 
be  provided  wherewith  they  may  sustain  their  authority  and 
perform  their  duties  acceptably.  No  one,  more  than  the 
teacher,  would  rejoice  in  the  banishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  school,  if  it  can  be  done  without  weakening  the 
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authority  by  which  good  order  is  to  be  preserved.  The  neces- 
aity  of  inflicting  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  a 
person  competent  to  mold  the  character  of  children.  And  yet, 
who  shall  say  that  its  use  can  be  forbidden  with  safety,  as  our 
sckodla  art  now  cofuiiMed  f  Doubtless,  nine  children  out  of 
ten,  and  sometimes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  school  exercises  of  a  whole  year  without 
the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment ;  but  the  tenth  child  may 
have  a  disposition,  habits  and  home  training  that  nothing  else 
will  reach.  That  one,  unrestrained,  upon  whom  no  process  of 
reasoning  or  exercise  of  moral  power  has  any  influence,  by 
whom  kindness  and  forbearance  are  r^arded  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness of  the  teacher's  authority,  whose  will  and  persistence  in 
self-indulgence  disregard  all  rules  and  requirements  ;  that  one 
indiridual  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  all  the 
other  pupils  of  the  room,  so  far  as  he  creates  disorder  and  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  of  the  teacher  by  improper  conduct.  Just- 
tice  to  the  other  pupils  ;  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  the 
}Hreservation  of  their  rights  demand  that  efficient  measures  be 
taken  at  once,  to  stop  the  evil  influence  he  is  exerting.  Sup- 
posing all  other  means  within  the  teacher's  power  have  been 
tried  and  have  fisukd,  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  or  sus- 
pension, is  the  only  alternative  left.  If  now  the  right  to  pun- 
iflh  is  denied,  suspension  only  remains.  The  expediency  of 
turning  such  boys  from  our  schools  and  filling  our  streets  with 
them,  where  mutual  instruction,  with  unrestrained  freedom  to 
indulge  every  vicious  propensity,  under  the  lead  of  proficients 
in  youthful  depravity,  should  be  thoroughly  considered  before 
the  practice  shall  be  extended  beyond  what  now  exists. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  vindication  of  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  by  teachers,  as  a  '^  last  resort,''  because  from 
long  experience  and  observation,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  it  is  clearly 
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evident  to  my  mind,  that  occasions  will  occur  with  the  most 
judicious  and  skillful  teachers,  when  the  alternative  must  be, 
to  punish,  or  expel ;  and  that  the  experiment  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is,  sometimes,  better  than  to  place  the  child  on  the  road 
to  utter  degradation,  and  expose  the  public  to  all  the  crimes  of 
which  he  may  be  guilty. 

Good  order  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the  schooL 
Without  it,  all  expenditure  of  money  and  the  most  careful  pro- 
vision made  for  every  want  will  have  been  made  in  vain.  But 
much  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  government  by  which  sub- 
ordination is  maintained.  Force  and  violent  measures  are 
always  to  be  deprecated  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  school  is  designed 
as  a  place  where  every  quality  calculated  to  lead  the  child  to 
become  a  useful,  virtuous  citizen,  shall  be  carefully  cherished  ; 
and  everything  that  tends  to  counteract  right  influences  shall 
be  sedulously  excluded.  Blows  and  violent  treatment  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  patient 
thought  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  cheerfol  coopera- 
tion with  the  teacher  in  school  duties  ;  and  if  they  are  some- 
times inevitable,  it  is  certainly  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
the  amount  employed  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  that  they  be  entirely  discarded. 

The  attainment  of  such  results,  however,  must  depend  upon 
either  one  or  all  of  the  three  conditions  following : 

I.  Parental  government  and  home  training  must  be  made 
the  initiatory  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object.  Let  children  in  the  household  be  so  instructed  and 
trained,  that  it  needs  but  a  look,  a  kind  word,  or  gentle  admo- 
nition, without  a  blow,  to  secure  prompt  obedience  to  all  the 
parents'  requirements ;  let  them  be  sent  to  school  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  pay  the  same  deference  to  teach- 
ers as  to  parents :  let  them  be  taught  to  be  honest  and  faithful 
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in  every  duty,  reBpectful  to  their  superiors  and  obedient  to  au- 
thority, whether  at  home  or  at  school,  and  the  matter  of  school 
goyemment  will  assume  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  what 
it  now  presents.  Statute  laws  and  teachers  who  cannot  goyem 
without  physical  force,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
equally  useless. 

II.  Much  depends  on  the  views  which  teachers  entertain  of 
the  nature,  object  and  mode  of  administering  school  govern- 
ment. When  they  shall  induce  their  pupils  to  rank  industry, 
honesty,  manliness  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  among  the  most 
valuable  attaiimients  in  their  education ;  when  by  a  gift  of 
nature,  or  by  a  superior  preparation  for  their  work,  they  shall 
be  able  to  lead  the  wayward,  obstinate,  perverse,  self-willed 
and  insubordinate  to  change  their  dispositions  and  habits,  and 
yield  cheerful,  willing  obedience  to  proper  authority,  by  force 
of  reason  or  powers  of  persuasion,  a  great  advance  will  have 
been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  desired. 

We  know  that  most  gratifying  results  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  named,  by  some,  whose  insight  into 
human  nature,  whose  unwearied  efforts,  through  an  experience 
of  many  years,  to  prevent,  restrain  and  correct  wrong  action, 
have  given  abundant  illustration  that  perversity  and  passion 
are  accessible  and  controllable  otherwise  than  through  the  cu- 
ticle.    Such  teachers  however  are  rare. 

But  many  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced ; 
others,  of  experience,  are  crippled  in  their  usefulness  by  pupils 
who  ought  never  to  be  placed  under  the  government  of  a  female 
teacher.  The  following  is  offered  as  another  condition  for  the 
diminution  oir  removal  of  corporal  punishment ;  to  be  employed 
until  the  others  shall  become  so  efficient  that  this  shall  be  no 
longer  necessary. 

III.  Let  provision  be  made,  by  proper  authority,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  School,  to  which  pupils  may  be  re- 
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moved  from  other  schools,  when,  for  any  canse,  they  become  an 
unreasonable  burden  to  the  teacher  in  the  governmenty  and  a  bar 
to  the  progress  of  instruction,  and  it  will  contribute  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  improvement  of  our  whole  school  system,  than 
any  other  provision  within  the  power  of  the  Board  to  make. 

1.  It  will  remove  from  every  school-room  that  feature  which, 
gives  it  the  aspect  of  a  semi-reform  school.  The  pupils  remain- 
ing will  become,  as  every  school  should  be,  like  a  quiet,  well- 
ordered  family  of  children,  ready  to  receive  instruction  and 
good  impressions  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  general  char- 
acter. 

2.  The  health  and  strength  of  the  teacher  will  be  reserved 
for  the  legitimate  business  of  instruction,  which  now  are  too 
often  exhausted  in  the  government  of  a  few  insubordinate  spir- 
its, whose  chief  gratification  consists  in  creating  disorder  and 
increasing  the  perplexity  of  the  teacher.  Nothing,  like  a 
contest  with  an  obstinate,  unruly  boy,  makes  a  draft  upon 
the  nervous  system;  nothing  so  rapidly  reduces  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  physical  system,  nothing  so  distracts  the  mind  and 
destroys  that  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  young  and  im- 
pressible minds. 

3.  Justice  to  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  well-disposed  children 
demands,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  a 
willful  disturber  of  order  from  the  little  conununity  of  the 
school  room.  Is  it  right  that  the  privileges  frimished,  at  such 
expense,  to  cultivate  the  intellect  and  morals  of  our  children, 
shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  base  gratification  of  a  lawless,  mis- 
chievous transgressor  ?  Far  more  injurious  is  he  to  the  com- 
munity which  he  disturbs,  than  the  disorderly,  fighting  rowdy 
in  our  streets,  whom  the  policeman  would  hurry  to  the  lock-up 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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4.  A  specud  school  for  this  class  of  pupils  would,  in  a  meas- 
nie,  obviate  a  serious  evil,  daily  increasuog,  for  which,  hitherto, 
no  remedy  has  been  found, — the  necessity  of  virtually  turning 
children  into  the  streets  by  suspenaum.  This  is  a  common  re- 
sort for  just  such  cases  as  those  to  which  attention  is  here 
invited.  About  three  hundred  suspensions  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year.  Pupils  who  are  irr^ular  in  their  attendance 
without  good  cause,  are  suspended.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cases  of  truancy  have  been  reported  during  the  past 
year.  So  much  material  for  the  street  school.  Under  the  law 
of  the  State  for  preventing  truancy,  this  fault  in  our  school 
system  might  be  entirely  corrected  in  connection  with  a  special 
school. 

5.  In  such  a  school,  a  class  of  pupils  can  be  allowed  to  at* 
tend  a  portion  of  each  day,  or  a  part  of  each  week,  whose  circum- 
stances obhge  them  to  be  so  employed  that  they  cannot  attend 
regularly  as  the  other  schools  necessarily  require. 

6.  A  removal  of  nearly  all  occasions  of  complaints  from  pa- 
rents, on  account  of  discipline,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
importanca  The  gain  in  greater  efficiency  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  increased  enjoyment  which  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  experience,  should  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention. 

7.  Our  public  schools  would  be  relieved  from  a  stigma,  a 
burden  that  has,  hitherto,  had  no  small  influence  to  depress 
and  degrade  them  in  the  estimation  of  many  good  citizens,  who 
fully  recognize  the  principle  of  public  school  instruction,  but 
feel  a  reluctance  to  send  their  children  where  they  may  be  in 
danger  of  exposure  to  rude  influences. 

A  school  of  the  character  named,  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  male  teacher,  oi  known  capability  for  the  discipline 
and  management  of  the  class  of  scholars  described.  He  should 
have  kindness,  good  judgment,  decision  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter so  combined  as  to  secure  the  good  will,  at  the  same  time 
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that  he  commands  the  respect  and  immediate  obedience  of  his 
pupils.  Nor  would  such  a  school  necessarily  be  of  so  rude  and 
repulsive  a  character  as  might  naturally  be  imagined.  I  have 
seen  just  such  scholars  brought  together  as  a  ^'  special  school/' 
who  were  quiet,  orderly,  ambitious  to  learn,  whom  a  woman, 
as  an  assistant,  controlled  with  ease,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal ;  boys  who  previously  had  been  insolent  in  their  man- 
ners, insubordinate  in  spirit,  and  uncontrollable  in  their  con- 
duct. They  need  only  to  know  that  there  is  a  power  above 
them  which  it  is  useless  to  resist,  to  make  them  submissive  to 
authority.  Let  them  be  carried  by  the  few  specially  critical 
years  of  the  life  of  boys,  preserved  in  a  measure  from  contam- 
ination, with  proper  instruction  and  training,  and  a  large  num- 
ber will  be  saved  to  become  useful  citizens. 

At  this  point  begins  the  great  reform  our  city  so  much  needs, 
to  give  it  that  quiet,  law-abiding  character  which  all  good  citi- 
zens greatly  desire,  but  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  attain. 
"  The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man  ;"  and  our  future  men  and 
women  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what  the  present  training 
of  parents  and  teachers  make  them.  No  small  portion  of  the 
crimes  of  every  description  throughout  the  country,  comes 
more  from  the  neglect  of  this  class  of  our  population,  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Simply  to  provide  good  schools  for  all  will  not  reach  them. 
They  will  not  attend  if  they  can  evade  them,  or  if  required  to 
do  so,  will  hardly  fail  seriously  to  impair  the  privileges  of  oth- 
ers, without  improving  their  own  opportunity.  They  are 
already  separated  in  character,  habits  and  conduct,  from  the 
mass  of  children  who  are  teachable  and  easily  controlled  ;  and 
should  not  be  classed  with  them  until  the  evidence  is  clear, 
that  they  are  radically  changed  for  the  better.  They  may  then 
be  safely  restored  to  the  society  of  their  mates,  from  whom 
their  own  faults  have  separated  them ;  and  from  the  moment 
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sition in  life,  the  peers  of  their  companions. 

It  may  be  weU  to  present  another  phase  of  the  subject,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action  in  behalf  of  this  class  of 
persons,  who  are  soon  to  become  active  members  of  the  body 
politic,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

A  recent  report  from  our  city  police  department  stated,  that 
during  the  year  past,  "  seventy-seven  school  boys  have  been 
arrested."  A  more  correct  statement  would  have  been,  seventy- 
eeven  school  boys  and  girls ;  for  crime  is  not  confined  to  one 
sex,  even  among  children.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  police  officers  cannot  make  an  arrest,  except  for  an  overt 
act,  a  violation  of  the  law.  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  surprising  fact,  that  seventy-s^ven  children  have  been 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  lock-up  as  violaters  of  the  law, 
disturbers  of  public  peace  ?  Surely,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  a  condition  of  affairs  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  interest  of  every  individual  in  property 
and  personal  security. 

But  this  simple  item  by  no  means  reveals  the  whole  truth. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  examine  and  copy  from  the  records  of 
the  police  department,  the  names,  ages  and  crimes  of  persons 
arrested,  in  the  city,  seventeen  years  old  and  under,  since  Jan. 
1,  1866,  to  Aug.  15,  1868. 
The  whole  number  arrested  in  1866,  was  196. 
«        u        ic  u         ti  1867     "  204. 

"        "        "  "         "  1868     "   135,      71  months. 

Total,  535 

Of  this  number,  stxty-five  were  girls  1 
The  following  table  presents,  at  a  glance,  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested,  at  the  different  ages,  during  the  two  years  and 
seven  and  a  half  months  : 
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Agea— jean,  11.     16.      16.    14.     13.  12 

No.  in  1866,       47     30     27     26     11  11     20     13     8 

"     «  1867,       61     32     41     26     16  11 

"     "  1868,       26       9     21     19     14  14 
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7     11 
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7     16 
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2     135 

Whole  No.       124     71     89     71     40     36     34     39  18  10    3     635 

The  number  appears  to  be  gradually  increasing.  At  the  rate 
of  135  for  7i  months,  the  whole  number  this  year  will  be  216. 
Forty-seven  different  crimes  are  given  for  which  the  whole  were 
apprehended.  Four-fifths  of  the  crimes  were  committed 
against  "  person  and  property,"  among  which  theft,  personal 
assault,  bui^lary,  fighting^  trespass,  malicious  mischief,  &c., 
appear  conspicuous.  The  ages  of  the  persons  arrested  are 
worthy  of  note. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  arrests  were  made  for  theft. 
But  who  knows  how  many  cases  have  escaped  detection  by  the 
police  officers?  Probably  many  times  the  number  appre- 
hended. Eighty-five  were  arrested  for  burglary !  When  we 
read  in  our  daily  papers  the  record  of  these  midnight  depreda- 
tors upon  our  property  and  disturbers  of  our  repose,  are  we 
aware  that  they  are  nurtured  in  our  own  streets  ?  Even  while 
penning  this  paragraph,  I  read  in  the  criminal  record  of  the 
morning,  that  ten  bogrs  have  just  been  apprehended  for  burg- 
lary, of  whom  seven  are  recognized  as  habitual  truants  and 
disturbers  of  order  in  the  schools. 

Without  attempting  to  draw  from  these  statistics  the  reflec- 
tions they  naturally  suggest,  I  present  them  for  your  conside- 
ration and  the  serious  reflection  of  the  good  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  who  know  the  worth  of  peace  and  good  order  to  our 
beautiiul  city,  and  the  value  of  security  to  person  and  property. 

In  other  cities  and  States,  schools  are  provided  to  check  the 
tendency  to  juvenile  transgression,  and  with  most  gratifying 
results.  As  evidence  of  the  practical  operation  of  such  insti- 
tutions, I  present  the  following  conununication  from  E.  A. 
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Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  show  what  is  accomplished  by  such  a 
school  in  that  city. 

Springfikld,  Nov.  26, 1867. 

A.  Pabish,  Esq. 

At  your  request  I  will  give  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
some  account  of  the  practical  working  of  our  Truant  Schools. 

The  general  plan  I  think  you  understand  already,  as  stated  in 
my  Reports  the  last  two  years.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our 
selection  of  teachers,  both  for  the  Ungraded  School,  and  the  Tru- 
ant SchooL  Mr.  Barrett,  the  Principal  of  the  Ungraded  School 
and  our  active  truant  officer,  was  for  many  years  a  teacher,  for 
more  than  three  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  his  work.  His  assistant  had  been  for  many  years 
a  successful  teacher  in  the  city,  and  enters  now  heartily  into  her 
work. 

Miss  Bascom,  the  matron,  has  the  entire  care  of  the  boys,  in 
the  truant  school,  save  when  they  are  at  work  upon  the  farm,  and 
they  find  in  her  a  mother  and  a  Mend  such  as  many  of  them  have 
never  known  before. 

I  have  spoken  of  these,  because  I  think  much  of  our  success  de- 
pends upon  the  chardcter  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 

Those  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  their  respective 
schools,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  are  sent  to  the  Ungra- 
ded School,  and  those  who  from  choice  are  irregular  in  thaJt  school, 
are  sent  to  the  Truant  School  by  the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court 
for  a  term  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

There  are  also  sent  to  the  Truant  School  some  boys  arrested  for 
petty  thieving.  Our  laws,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  do  not 
allow  boys  under  a  certain  age  to  be  sent  to  the  '*  House  of  Cor- 
rection "  and  be  confined  with  old  ofienders  and  hardened  crimi- 
nals. But  some  boys  are,  in  crime^  in  advance  of  their  years,  and 
such,  when  brought  in,  the  Judge  sends  to  this  school. 

The  practical  working  of  our  system  is  excellent. 

First,  many  of  those  who  would  "  play  truant,"  more  or  less 
firequently,  are  kept  constantly  in  school  through  fear  of  the  Un- 
graded School. 

Secondly,  many  who  do  "  play  truant ''  in  the  schools  are  held 
irmly  in  the  Ungraded  School,  through  fear  of  the  Truant  School. 
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Thirdly,  many  parents  who  through  indifEerence,  or  for  the  Bake 
of  their  children's  earnings,  would  allow  or  require  their  absence 
from  school,  keep  them  there  because  of  their  unwillingness  to 
have  them  sent  to  the  Ungraded  School. 

Fourthly,  many  children  who  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  can- 
not attend  regularly  at  their  respective  schools,  are  Aimished  at 
the  Ungraded  School  with  excellent  teachers,  are  allowed  to  at- 
tend as  much  as  they  can,  one  half  of  each  day  it  may  be,  or  three 
or  four  days  in  the  week,  and  thus  they  get  some  good,  and  do  no 
injury  to  the  graded  schools.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  effect  of  the  Truant  School  - 

And  first,  the  boys  sent  there,  especially  the  younger  ones,  are 
greatly  improved  both  in  their  studies  and  in  their  morals.  After 
staying  there  six  months,  those  who  have  gone  back  into  their 
schools  have,  I  think,  in  all  cases  been  promoted  from  the  classes 
in  which  they  were  when  sentenced.  In  their  **  good  behavior," 
which  you  know  we  must  teach,  all  are  greatly  improved,  and  I 
trust  that  in  many  instances  they  will  be  saved  to  themselves  and 
to  society. 

Many  parents  whose  boys  have  become  ungovernable  at  home, 
are  desirous  of  having  them  sent  to  the  Truant  School,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  school  is  increasing  especially  with  that  class. 

Our  public  places,  City  Hall,  Post  Office,  Ac,  are  free  from  a 
class  of  boys,  that  formerly  infested  them,  and  the  owners  of  ten- 
ement houses  tell  me  that  they  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  when  they 
visit  their  tenants,  find  the  children  in  the  streets,  or  idle  about  the 
houses. 

The  attendance  upon  school  has  greatly  improved,  not  from  this 
cause  alone,  so  that  now  about  siooseventha  of  the  number  returned 
by  our  assessors  are  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance of  those  is  about  eighty-five,  I  think,  on  the  average. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly,  and  in  great  haste  given  you  a  little 
account  of  the  practical  working  of  our  truant  system,  and  if  any 
success  we  may  have  attained  shall  lead  others  to  efforts  in  the 
same  direction,  we  shall  rejoice  in  their  success  and  hope  to  profit 
by  their  improvements  on  our  system. 

Tours  truly, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD. 

The  discipline  in  many  of  our  schools  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
culty but  it  has  never  been  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than 
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dniing  the  past  year.  The  teachers  have  endeavored,  very 
generally,  to  avoid  harshness  and  undue  severity  which  might 
give  parents  reasonable  groond  of  complaint.  The  average 
nmnber  of  cases  of  corporal  pnnishment,  in  all  the  schools, 
has  been  about  twenty-three  per  cent  less  than  daring  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  shown  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  reports. 
The  amount  of  &ult-finding  by  parents  on  account  of  severity 
has  been  comparatively  smaUL  A  number  of  the  teachers  have 
inflicted  no  corporal  punishments  during  the  year.  Many 
have  made  a  decided  reduction ;  in  some  cases,  fifty  and  sixty 
per  cent.  If  a  diminution  has  not  been  manifest  in  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  it  nviy  be  for  the  want  of  skill  to  substitute 
other  and  better  methods ;  but  in  many  rooms  it  is  claimed 
that  the  character  and  habits  of  the  children  are  such,  that 
relaxation  from  the  kind  of  punishments  to  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed^  both  at  home  and  at  school,  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  license  to  do  their  own  pleasure  with- 
out restraint.  No  work  the  teacher  can  do,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  ever  be  so  desirable,  or  valuable  to  children 
of  that  class,  as  to  infuse  into  their  minds  better  ideas  of  con- 
duct ;  to  instill  new  motives  into  their  minds  which  shall  lead 
them  to  understand  how  much  better  it  is  to  use  se^-^esiraint 
than  to  live  under  the  forced  constraint  of  authority.  Good 
behavior  is  the  first  lesson  every  child  should  learn  ;  and  there 
is  special  need  that  teachers  should  devote  their  best  talents  to 
teach  it  to  those  children  whose  home  instruction  is  most  de- 
fective. The  task  is  a  difficult  one  to  many  of  our  teachers  ; 
and  often  they  deserve  sympathy  more  than  censure,  when 
they  have  made  their  best  efforts  and  yet  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  was  desired. 

A  similar  improvement  each  year  on  the  part  of  teachers 
with  proper  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  relieve  them  of 
unreasonable  offenders,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  so  effectually 
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settle  the  vexed  question  of  corporal  punishment  that  little 
ground  of  complaint  will  he  left^  except  against  those  who,  hy 
failure  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  make  it  clear  that 
they  have  mistaken  their  calling. 

MORALS  AND  MAKNEBS. 

The  most  serious  charge  made  against  public  schools  is,  that 
the  intellect  is  cultivated  while  the  morals  are  neglected.  But 
the  charge  is  serious  only  so  far  as  it  has  the  semblance  of 
truth.  The  law  and  public  sentiment  so  peremptorily  pro- 
hibit any  religious  instruction  that  can,  in  the  remotest  degree 
be  construed  into  sectarianism,  that  teachers  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  regard  this  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  to  inculcate 
moral  obligations,  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  which  the 
community  not  only  approve,  but  universally  demand,  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  child's  education.  Some,  adopting  a  more 
contracted  view  of  their  duty,  consider  themselves  under  obli- 
gation to  give  instruction  only  in  those  branches  of  study  spe- 
cified by  the  school  authorities,  exercising  government  in  such 
a  way,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  secure  the  required  amount  of 
instruction  as  defined. 

Parents  are  the  natural  and  proper  instructors,  as  well  as 
guardians  of  their  children.  ^  But  the  cares  and  employments 
necessary  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  household  preclude 
them  from  giving  needful  instruction,  and  another  is  employed 
to  perform  the  duties  in  their  behalf.  Hence  the  office  of 
the  teacher.  The  children  of  several  families  coming  together 
under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher  constitute  the  school. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  do  for  aU  un- 
der his  chaise,  what  any  judicious  parent  would  do  for  his 
own,  consistent  with  such  a  community  of  interests  as  the 
school  presents. 

The  instruction  required  must  extend  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  rules  and  principles  of  a  tew  elementary  branches  of 
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study.  These  are  necessary  and  should  be  well  taught ;  but 
no  parent  would  be  willing  to  regard  the  education  of  his  child 
complete  with  these  attainments  alone ;  nor  should  the  teacher. 
The  same  watchfulness  of  the  mother  at  home^  over  the  habits 
of  her  child,  should  be  continued  by  the  teacher  at  school 
through  the  day.  The  first  and  best  test  of  home  instruction 
is  made  at  school  by  the  judicious  teacher.  If  good,  it  is  to 
be  sustained  and  perfected  ;  good  tiabits  in  manner,  word  and 
action  are  to  be  preserved  in  their  integrity.  If  bad,  the 
teacher  perhaps  is  the  only  friend  of  the  child,  to  interpose 
and  save  it  from  the  downward  course  on  which  it  has  already 
entered  through  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  an  incompetent 
parent.  Again,  faults  are  often  developed  at  school,  which 
are  concealed  at  home,  and  no  one  so  well  as  the  teacher  can 
detect  and  eradicate  them.  All  that  the  young  beginner  can 
learn  from  the  book  is  quite  insignificant  in  value  compared 
with  what  may  be  taught  by  familiar,  conversational  instruc- 
tion, wherein  the  first  simple  lessons  of  good  behavior  may 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds.  The  idea  of  doing 
right,  with  the  good  that  will  come  from  it ;  and  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  wrong  doing,  should  be  inculcated  with  the  first 
lessons  of  the  alphabet  and  continued  through  the  course  as 
an  essential  part  of  education. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  instruction,  as  children  are  more 
exposed  to  surrounding  infiuences,  dangers  increase,  and  the 
teacher's  care  cannot  be  safely  relaxed.  Every  day  will  furnish 
instances  of  transgression  which  may  readily  be  turned  to  good 
account,  to  illustrate  the  evil  infiuence  of  wrong  doing  to  the 
community  of  the  school,  as  a  present  evil,  and  the  conse- 
quence that  must  result  to  society  at  large  by  a  continuance 
of  transgression  in  mature  life.  Children  during  their  educa- 
tion are  not  to  be  treated  like  men  who  have  violated  statute 
laws.    Both  may  be  punished  for  crimes  committed  ;  but  it 
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would  be  unjust  to  the  child — ^unjust  to  society,  for  which  he 
is  preparing  to  become  a  member,  to  &il  of  teaching  him  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  criminal  conduct.  He  should  be 
taught  to  practice  ae^'-demcUy  that  he  may  be  able  to  resist 
temptation  in  whatever  form  it  may  come ;  to  acquire  self- 
control^  which  shall  secure  to  him  steadiness  of  purpose,  ad- 
herence to  convictionB  of  right  and  the  instant  rejection  of 
wrong. 

The  daily  duties  and  exercises  of  the  school  furnish  abun- 
dant occasions  to  test  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  pupil's 
moral  proclivities.  The  disposition  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school,  or  otherwise,  Aimishes  a  clew  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  which  requires  of  the  teacher  careful  and  patient 
instruction,  not  merely  to  prevent  specific  acts  of  transgres- 
sion, but  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  obligation,  a  willingness  to  be 
obedient  to  authority,  because  it  brings  to  the  individual  him- 
self greater  good  than  would  be  possible  from  a  contrary  course. 
If  whispering  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  pu- 
pil who  can  be  encouraged  to  resist  temptation  and  who  can  con- 
trol his  desire  to  indulge  in  the  practice,  has  exhibited  evidence 
of  ability  to  govern  himself ;  and  self-government  once  estab- 
lished, on  the  basis  of  correct  moral  principles,  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  government  by  others.  The  best  government 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state,  is  self-government. 

The  entire  education  of  the  child  is  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  manhood.  It  is  no  less  important  to  teach  him  to  respect 
the  rights  of  his  companions,  to  be  truthful,  honest  and  &ith- 
ful  in  all  his  school  duties,  than  to  instruct  him  in  his  studies. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  crime  and  dis- 
honesty is  not  more  due  to  the  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in 
the  family  and  school  than  any  other  cause  ? 

^^  Manners  are  minor  morals.''  Coarse  and  rude  manners 
are  at  least  closely  allied  to  inmiorality  and  vice.     They  re- 
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veal  the  pieTailing  thought  and  desire  of  the  heart,  and  are 
the  indications  of  a  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  tiie 
oommonity  where  they  exist.  All  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
is  of  little  avail  where  vulgarity  and  indecorum  control  the 
impulses  of  the  heart.  HI  manners  are  and  ever  should  be 
a  bar  to  the  admission  of  him  who  harbors  them  into  refined 
and  cultivated  society.  The  parent  and  teacher  cannot  there* 
fore  begin  too  early  to  guard  the  little  ones  against  bad  exam- 
ples in  language  and  action,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  kindness 
from  which  true  politeness  springs,  and  teach  them  to  find 
expression  of  their  feelings  in  appropriate  language.  Older 
pupils  should  understand  that  ^^  good  manners  are  a  perpetual 
letter  of  introduction "  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  contribute  to  their  personal  enjoyment,  or  advantage  in  bu- 
siness. A  pleasing  address  has  not  unfirequently  secured  to 
boys  eligible  positions,  from  which  they  have  advanced  to 
princely  fortunes  and  stations  of  eminence  and  influence. 

Habitual  courtesy  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  on  the  street, 
everywhere,  must  be  conspicuous  in  the  address  of  any  one 
who  would  make  it  available  on  occasions  when  most  needed. 

INSTBUOTION. 

The  various  branches  pursued  in  the  schools  during  the  year, 
have  been  taught  with  efficiency  and,  generally,  with  satis£EU>- 
tory  results.  The  rigid  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, valuable  as  it  is  in  securing  unity  of  action  and  equality 
of  progress  in  all  the  schools,  sometimes  acts  as  a  constraint 
upon  teachers  in  thdr  labor.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  work  at  the  beginning,  which  a  class  shall  ac- 
complish in  a  term,  or  a  year.  If  too  small,  both  teachers  and 
pupils  often  naturally  conclude  that  their  task  is  satisfiEK^torily 
done  when  the  required  number  of  pages  in  the  text  book  has 
been  completed ;  when  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  memor- 
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ized  and  ready  answers  can  be  returned  to  all  questiona  closely 
connected  with  the  text.  It  is  here  that  the  danger  begins,  of 
failure  to  give  free  collateral  instruction  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  is  led  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  observation,  to  ez-> 
tend  his  researches  for  information  not  found  in  the  book. 
To  some  teachers,  however,  this  limitation  affords  a  coveted 
privilege  of  giving  time  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction, 
with  freedom  to  use  methods  and  illustrations  designed  to  ex- 
cite interest  and  love  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  not  possessed  of  resources,  or  who  lacks  inclina- 
tion to  do  more  than  the  letter  of  the  requirement  demands, 
will  be  satisfied  to  re-traverse  the  ground  till  relieved  by  the 
expiration  of  time.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
required  is  too  great,  the  teaching  and  learning  will  be  likely  to 
be  superficial.  If  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  important 
topics  could  be  made,  in  which  thoroughness  could  be  obtained, 
slighting  only  those  of  secondary  importance,  the  desired  re- 
sults might  be  secured,  of  greater  freedom  of  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

The  increasing  interest  in  '^  object  teaching,''  or  methods  of 
cultivating  habits  of  accurate  observation  in  our  schools,  by 
special  exercises,  may  make  some  modification  of  the  course 
of  study  expedient.  But  much  has  already  been  accomplished 
without  any  material  change  in  the  regular  studies  ;  and  some 
teachers  are  confident  that  the  increased  mental  power  of  com- 
prehension and  application  more  than  compensate  for  the  time 
required  for  object  instruction. 

Penmanship. — ^No  school  acquisition  more  readily  commends 
a  candidate  for  business  to  an  employer,  than  good  penman- 
ship. Its  practical  utility  in  every-day  Ufe  makes  its  attain- 
ment indispensable  to  every  child  before  leaving  school ;  and 
since  large  numbers  are  compelled  to  leave  at  a  very  early  age^ 
two  important  questions  arise  ;  (1)  how  young  is  it  expedient 
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to  begin  to  teach  childFen  to  write ;  (2)  by  what  methods  can 
pupils  be  taught  most  effectively. 

1.  Children  in  No.  1,  the  youngest  primary  room,  are  taught 
to  print  on  the  slate,  and  with  results  so  satis&ctory  that  this 
exsrdae  is  common  in  that  grade  iu  all  the  schools.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  many  children  make  the  forms  of  script 
as  readily  as  printed  letters.  It  is  clear  then  that  in  number 
2,  the  children  are  competent  to  learn  the  forms  of  letters  as  a 
regular  exercise,  using  the  slate  and  pencil.  The  fact  that  so 
many  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control  are  taken 
from  school  very  young,  renders  it  essential  that  children  should 
begin  to  write  at  this  early  stage. 

2.  The  excellent  course  of  instruction  given  to  the  teachers 
two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Whitmore  of  tiie  High  School,  indicated 
the  methods  of  instruction  that  must  be  adopted.  Thorough 
study  and  analysis  of  the  forms  of  letters,  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  demenU  bhA  principles,  and  ability  to  give  abundant 
blackboard  illustrations  of  the  same  to  the  class,  to  instruct 
in  pen  holding  and  position  of  body  are  among  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Those  who  have  had  proper  in- 
struction know  how  to  appreciate  its  importance  in  teaching. 
If  any  have  not  been  thus  prepared  for  their  work,  they  should 
understand  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  satis&ction  to  the 
Board  without  some  special  preparation. 

The  examination  of  classes  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
iQ  April,  exhibited  great  uniformity  of  excellent  penmanship, 
denoting  gratifying  progress  in  the  lower  schools  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  another  year  will  show  still  more  com- 
plete results. 

Otography. — ^Among  the  difficult  studies  to  teach  satisfac- 
torily is.  Geography.  It  is  given  to  the  child  early  because  it 
is  regarded  as  an  easy  study  for  him  to  imderstand  ;  it  is  long 
continued  because  not  completed,  and  when  dropped  at  last 
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because  crowded  out  by  higher  branches,  it  seems  to  fade 
quickly  from  memory  and  there  is  little  to  show  as  the  fruit 
of  much  time  and  labor.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  this 
subject  should  be  thus  surrounded  and  pervaded  with  difficul- 
ties. Yet  I  will  venture  to  state  two  reasons  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  principal  causes. 

1.  The  study  is  chiefly  confined  to  map  questions,  and  the 
strength  of  the  pupil  is  expended  in  committing  to  memory 
an  immense  number  of  difficult  names  of  places  and  objects, 
without  proper  and  sufficient  associations  attached,  by  which 
they  may  be  readily  and  distinctly  recalled  to  mind. 

Every  one  knows  how  slight  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
mind  by  the  simple  utterance  of  a  strange  name.  Until  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  are  mentioned  which  awaken  an  inte- 
rest, it  takes  no  hold  on  the  mind  or  memory.  In  proportion 
as  the  interest  is  intensified  the  hold  is  strengthened,  until  it 
seems  to  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself ;  and  every  mention 
of  it  afterward  awakens  a  world  of  thought,  of  which  that 
name  is  the  nucleus.  Every  place,  in  the  study  of  Geography, 
has  a  geographical  value  to  the  pupil  proportioned  to  the  in- 
terest he  feels  from  the  mental  associations  connected  with  it. 
Mitoheirs  geography,  though  an  excellent  text  book,  contains 
hr  too  much  minutiaa  for  our  pupils  to  memorize,  with  any 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  can  retain  it  all.  A  tithe  of 
what  is  now  learned,  properly  associated,  would  be  worth  in- 
finitely more  than  all  that  is  learned  simply  as  a  memoriter 
exercise. 

2.  Actual  and  relative  positions  of  places  and  objects  are  not 
mado  Hufllloiently  real,  by  merely  looking  at  them  and  pointing 
them  out  on  the  map.    Map  drawing  should  accompany  every 

If  ixmgh  outlines  of  the  country,  or  section  of  it  contained 
lu  »he  Inasoni  can  be  drawn  by  every  pupil,  as  the  lesson  pro- 
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ceeds,  and  every  object  located  and  described  by  different  memo- 
beiB  of  the  class,  the  best  possible  test  will  be  furnished  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject 

Eholiith  Gbammab. — The  imperfection  of  text-books  on 
this  subject,  and  the  defective  methods  of  teaching  grammar, 
are  proverbial.  The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  text-book  or 
teaching,  as  in  attempting  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of 
learmng  the  language.  The  young  pupil  expects  to  be  taught 
''to  speak  and  umU  the  English  language  correctly/' — and  the 
process  adopted,  by  almost  universal  usage,  is  to  place  in  his 
hands  a  ^'  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language,"  to  require 
him  to  conunit  to  memory  the  abstruse  definitions  which  con- 
tain those  principles,  and  then  learn  their  application  to  diffi- 
cult construction  of  sentences  of  prose  and  poetry. 

The  question  is,  when,  how  much,  and  how  to  use  the  Gram- 
mar, so  that  the  pupil  shall  acquire  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
correct  use  of  language,  both  written  and  oral.  No  one  doubts 
the  utility  of  **  analysis  "  and  "  parsing  "  if  properly  employed. 
Indeed,  they  are  indispensable  to  pupils  considerably  advanced 
in  their  studies.  But  how  is  it  with  them  in  the  previous 
stages  of  their  education  ?  Are  they  taught  ^'  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,''  as  much  as  they  should  be,  before  they  begin 
to  use  the  text-book,  which  is  usually  near  the  close  of  their 
school  days  ?  The  little  child  begins  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
words  at  a  very  early  age,  under  the  tuition  of  the  mother 
and  members  of  the  household.  He  learns  by  imitation  and 
constant  practice  in  forms  of  expression,  and  his  accuracy  or 
want  of  it  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  examples  set  by  his 
teachers  at  home*  When  he  goes  to  school,  he  receives  instruc- 
tion,— **  unconscious  tuition," — ^perhaps,  from  a  larger  number 
of  teachers,  increases  his  store  of  words,  and  again  his  use 
of  language  is  modified,  fitvorably  or  otherwise,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  with  whom  he  associates.    It  is  plain  that  all  chil- 
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<km  lean  to  speak  their  own  language  before  they  arrive  at  the 
oMal  period  for  stadying  the  grammar.  Moreover,  compara- 
tively few  ever  reach  that  period  at  all. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  ?  Certainly,  not  to 
iiave  the  children  to  their  own  mutual  instruction  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  their  education  ;  important,  because  lan- 
guage is  the  key  to  all  departments  of  learning ;  the  medium 
through  which  the  pursuits  and  social  enjoyments  of  life  derive 
their  chief  value  ;  the  leading  characteristic  which  exalts  man 
oa  the  earth  as  a  rational  being. 

It  is  the  uae  of  Umguage  that  should  be  taught,  by  exercise 
ia  which  the  teacher  must  give  all  grammatical  instruction 
aeedfUl,  for  a  considerable  period,  before  the  pupil  shall  be  re- 
quired to  master  difficult  forms  of  construction,  as  presented 
ia  the  grammar. 

1,  The  correction  of  ungrammatical  expressions,  as  they 
ocour  in  conversation,  in  the  daily  recitations  and  exercises  of 
the  iK)hool,  should  be  regarded,  by  the  teacher,  as  an  indispen- 
iMhIe  duty. 

9,  Written  exercises,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils, 
ithouUl  l>e  required,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  during  each  week, 
th^  thH}uency  depending  upon  the  nature  and  length  of  the 
tuct^ivlne.  Children  may  be  required  to  write  simple,  original 
iK^Ut^uoea,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form  script  letters;  and  con- 
tiuulug  the  same  through  all  the  grades,  as  they  advance,  will 
ip^iu  great  facility  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and 
^\u^|H)  the  torture  so  generally  experienced  by  scholars  when 
Ih^  iU^t^ilud  trial  of  ^^composition  writing *'  approaches. 

Jt  Au  oral  exercise  might  very  profitably  be  made  to  alter- 
^W  with  the  written,  especially  by  older  pupils,  which  would 
g\>v  v^vly  command  of  words  and  fluency  of  utterance.    Le 
^  i^U)^)  read  a  passage  and  then  endeavor  to  re-produce  the 
vvK^^i*  \\  iHUitains,  in  his  own  language ;  or  let  him  describe  any 
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event  that  has  come  xmder  his  ohservatioiL  It  may  he  made  a 
v&cy  interesting  as  well  as  profitahle  exercise. 

In  these  remarks,  it  is  not  my  design  to  censure  or  criticise 
the  present  mode  of  teaching  English  Grammar,  when  pupils 
arrive  at  the  proper  age  to  learn  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  examination  for  the  High  School  exhibited 
evidence  of  thorough,  excellent  instruction.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  much  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  multitudes  of  children 
who  leave  school  and  go  out  into  life,  without  reaching  the  age 
and  stage  of  advancement  when  the  study  of  grammar  would 
benefit  them.  More  careful  practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
would  better  prepare  all  pupils  for  the  study  of  principles  and 
grammatical  construction  of  their  language. 

RsADiNG. — ^Much,  more  than  space  will  allow,  might  be  said 
on  this  subject.  Perfection  in  this  branch,  at  least  according 
to  the  ideal  standard  which  is  so  seldom,  if  ever,  reached  by 
any  one,  cannot  be  expected  in  our  schools.  The  true  inter- 
pretation of  words,  as  signs  of  thought,  is  the  first  condition 
of  good  reading.  That  expression  which  will  most  perfectly 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  idea,  as  conceived  by  the 
author,  should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  good  reading. 

A  correct  pronunciation  is  an  essential  element,  but  most 
difficult  of  attainment ;  especially  is  it  made  so  by  the  pecul- 
iarities of  different  nationalities  in  the  utterance  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  words.  Until  a  complete  mastery  of  these 
sounds  is  gained  by  the  pupil,  the  reading  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect.  Hence  the  importance  of  much  practice,  particu- 
larly upon  the  sound  of  vowels  ;  and  frequent  phonic  analysis 
of  words.  The  teacher  whose  ear  does  not  discriminate  sounds 
accurately,  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  attempting  to  teach 
others. 

Distinctness  of  articulation  requires  more  careful  attention 
than  is  generally  given  to  it.    Without  this,  no  reading  can  be 
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good.  A  folly  clear  tone  of  voice  is  a  cardinal  excellence. 
Modulation  and  expression  require  much  careful  study,  as  upon 
these  will  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  reading  depend,  after 
the  foundation  has  been  laid,  by  securing  other  elements  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  Beading  is  never  well  taught 
when  pupils  do  not  understand  what  they  read.  Questions  on 
the  subject  by  the  teacher  both  Infore  and  during  the  reading, 
should  test  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  fiaithfulness  in  the 
study  of  the  lesson.  Familiar  explanation  of  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  geographical,  biographical  and  historical ; 
some  account  of  the  author,  and  brief  comments  on  the  senti- 
ment  of  the  piece,  will  often  add  interest  to  the  reading  exer- 
cise, and  encourage  the  older  pupils  to  greater  effort. 

YooAL  MuBio. — Qood  progress  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment. There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  in  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  different  teachers ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  pupils,  in  those  rooms  where  the  teacher  enters  into  the  sub- 
ject with  zeal  and  ambition  to  excel,  exhibit  a  marked  superi- 
ority over  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  teach  as  if  by  con- 
straint, rather  than  a  love  of  it.  The  annual  rehearsal  in  Mu- 
sic HaU  was  omitted  this  year,  because  several  exhibitions 
had  been  held  during  the  winter  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
under  Mr.  Jepson's  charge,  and  the  public  had  become  suffi- 
(dently  acquainted  with  the  method  of  teaching  music,  and 
with  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Skinner  and  Hamilton  schools,  it 
has  become  an  important  question  to  consider  how  one  teacher 
can  give  instruction  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  children 
gathering  into  the  schools.  Already,  Mr.  Jepson  has  been 
obliged  to  drop  off  some  of  the  lower  schools,  in  order  to  reach 
the  higher  rooms  in  the  new  schools.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  each  lesson  to  a  limited  number 
of  pupils ;  whereas,  if  he  could  have  before  him  two  hundred, 
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instead  of  fifty,  he  might  give  four  times  as  much  iBstniction 
in  the  same  time  ;  or  greatly  increase  the  number  of  pupils 
that  should  be  taught.  A  hall  in  each  large  school  for  this 
and  many  other  purposes  of  general  instruction  is  a  deside- 
ratum. 

Dbawing. — ^By  a  vote  of  the  Board,  some  months  since,  this 
branch  was  included  among  the  studies  of  the  schools.  The 
preparation  necessary  to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  as  a  legit- 
imate part  of  instniction,  has  made  unexpected  delay.  But 
arragements  are  now  perfected,  and  hereafter,  in  all  the  schools, 
drawing  will  be  taught.  A  large  number  of  our  teachers  have 
recently  taken  a  course  of  instruction,  in  anticipation  of  their 
new  duty,  and  others  had  previously  become  qualified,  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Introduction  of  drawing 
will  soon  be  successfully  accomplished.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  the  High  School  during  the  last  year  under  the 
the  instruction  of  Miss  Walkfir.  This  year.  Prof.  Bail  will 
take  charge  of  this  department,  and  pupils  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  the  time  of  their  attendance  will  admit. 

To  show  that  drawing  can  be  taught  successfully  in  the 
schools,  the  following  extract  is  given  from  the  Superintend- 
ent's report,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

^^  In  this  department,  astonishing  results  have  been  attained. 
Specimens  have  been  collected  which  show  that  a  very  great 
amount  of  talent,  in  this  direction,  existed  among  our  pupils, — 
talent  which,  but  for  this  opportunity  afforded  them,  would  in 
all  probability  have  remained  entirely  unknown  to  the  possessor. 
Some  of  our  pupils  have  procured  employment  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  proficiency  in  drawing." 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  was 
held,  at  the  High  School,  on  the  28th  of  March  last,  by  the  Su- 
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perintendent  and  Committee  on  Schools.  Forty-five  individa- 
als  presented  themselves,  and  prepared  written  answers  to  the 
several  sets  of  printed  questions  laid  before  them.  Each  answer 
was  afterward  critically  examined  and  marked  ;  and  thus  the 
standing  of  each  candidate  was  determined.  The  highest  rank 
obtained  was  eighty  per  cent. — the  lowest  twenty-Jour  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  obtained  an  average  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent., 
and  all  these  are  regarded  as  well  qualified  to  teach,  so  far  as 
their  literary  attainments  are  concerned.  Experience  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  room  is  the  essential  requisite  in 
addition,  to  prove  their  capability  as  teachers;  and  this  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Fair  st.  school. 

From  the  class  examined,  selections  are  made  of  those  whose 
qualifications  appear  most  promising  for  the  positions  they  will 
be  most  likely  to  fill  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  receive  ap- 
pointments to  the  Training  School,  on  Fair  st.,  in  which  each 
individual,  with  about  fifty  pupils  under  her  charge,  begins  the 
business  of  teaching,  under  the  instructions  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  time  of  probation  here  depends  upon  the  devel- 
opments of  capability,  and  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  the 
schools  where  their  services  are  required.  Two  to  six  months 
are  generally  sufficient.  Whenever  it  is  evident  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  deficient  in  skill,  tact  and  government,  she  is  excused 
from  further  duty. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  a  novice  in  teaching  is  sel- 
dom competent  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  in  our  schools 
higher  than  number  four;  and  number  one  must  always,  if 
possible,  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  or 
of  a  young  teacher,  must  be  one  who  has  manifested  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  place. 

If  applicants  sometimes  feel  disappointed,  not  to  say  impa- 
tient, because  they  do  not  immediately  obtain  positions,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  when  there  are  not  more  than  half- 
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a  dozen  places  to  be  filled  in  as  many  months,  the  fifty  waiting 
in  anidons  expectation  cannot  all  be  accommodated  in  a  brief 
space  of  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  in  justice  to  the 
District,  to  select  those  who  appear  best  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  required ;  and  they  alone  must  make  the  choice  of  indi- 
Tiduals  to  be  appointed,  as  circumstances  may  require.  While 
the  examination  does  not  guarantee  employment  in  the  schools, 
it  does  generally  secure  a  preference  in  favor  of  those  examined 
who  exhibit  proper  qualifications. 

A  WORD  TO  PAaKNT& 

Parents  and  teachers  have  a  common  interest  in  the  children 
of  our  schools ;  and  a  mutual  confidence  between  them  is  not 
only  deerrable,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  results.  To 
secure  such  confidence,  a  personal  acquaintance  and  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  views  in  relation  to  school  interests,  are  of 
great  value.  Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  following 
suggestions. 

1.  Unanimity  of  feeling  and  cooperation  between  parents 
and  teachers,  will  both  diminish  the  amount  of  government  to 
be  employed  and  render  more  efficient  what  is  necessary  ;  also, 
lessons  will  be  more  cheerfully  and  perfectly  learned,  under 
such  influence. 

2.  A  friendly  inquiry  and  explanation,  made  personally  by 
the  parent  and  teacher,  will,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  re- 
move apparent  and  reaJ  difficulties,  which,  otherwise,  with  a 
little  misapprehension  and  jealousy,  could  easily  be  made  occa- 
sioDB  of  serious  consequence. 

3.  A  conference  with  teachers  should  be  sought,  if  possible, 
before  or  after  school  hours,  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  school 
exercises,  and  the  wrong  impressions  and  excitement  which 
are  liable  to  grow  out  of  earnest  conversation,  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  pupils. 
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4.  If  satiflfaction  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  conference  with 
the  teacher,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  or 
Committee  on  Schools,  when  inyestigation  will  be  made. 

5.  Parents  who  encourage  regularity  of  attendance  in  their 
children,  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  and  value  of  ihe  school. 
The  withrawal  of  scholars  to  visit  in  term  time  is  specially 
undesirable.  A  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  in  the  year  should 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  that  purpose.  Tardiness  should 
almost  invariably  be  regarded  as  inexcusable. 

6.  Parents  will  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils  by  occa- 
sional informal  visits  at  the  schools.  A  call  from  them  and 
others  interested  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  will,  at  all  times,  be  welcomed. 

7.  Frequent  inquiry  by  parents  about  the  progress  their 
children  are  making  in  their  studies,  and  an  interest  mani- 
fested in  their  success,  give  healthy  stimulus  to  effort. 

8.  Parents  who  understand  that  a  good  education  is  the  best 
inheritance  they  can  leave  to  their  children,  will  rarely  fail  to 
urge  their  children  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  afforded 
for  their  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
large  and  valuable  results  have  been  reached  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  increased  accommodations  have  given  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  of  the  district  an  opportunity  to  attend  school, 
and  the  privilege  has  been  eagerly  improved. 

The  general  management  of  the  schools  by  the  teachers  has 
been  quite  satisfactory ;  and  they  deserve  commendation,  as  a 
body,  for  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  their  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapid  increase  of  interest  and 
higher  appreciation  of  the  schools  by  the  people,  manifested  in 
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many  ways.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion^  that 
through  the  medinm  of  education,  as  a  great  transforming 
power,  all  classes  and  all  nationalities,  providentially  dwelling 
together  under  a  free  government,  are  to  be  qualified  for  the 
various  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  fitted  to  become  useful  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  ancient  commonwealth. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  PARISH, 
Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 


-^PPEISTDIX. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   IN   NEW  HAVEN. 

In  accordance  with  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
the  town  of  New  Haven  is  divided  into  three  distinct  school  districts, 
viz :  the  City,  Fair  Haven  and  Westville. 

BOUNDS  OP   THE   CITY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

i 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  included  within  a  line 
drawn  from  the  bridge  over  West  River,  on  the  Derby  Turnpike, 
straight  to  the  outlet  of  the  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  north- 
erly along  the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line — 
thence  along  said  Hamden  line  to  the  center  of  Dixweli  Avenife, 
where  the  City  line  strikes  the  Hamden  line— thence  along  the  line 
established  by  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  Haven  as  its  boundary, 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  is  sub-divided  as  follows : 

SUB-DISTBICTS. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  constitutes  one  legal  school  district,  which, 
for  convenience  in  distributing  pupils  among  the  various  schools,  is 
sab-divided,  so  as  to  make  as  many  smaller  districts  as  there  are 
Grammar  Schools.  The  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  each  sub- 
district  depends  (1)  upon  the  convenience  of  access  by  pupils  to  the 
school  houses.  (2)  Upon  the  number  of  pupils  the  school  buildings 
are  capable  of  accommodating.  (3)  Upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  several  schools,  so  as  to  make  the  streets  suitable  boundary  lines. 

The  following  divisions  and  boundaries  are  established  by  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

WASHINGTON   DISTRICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  and 
southward  of  a  line  commencing  on  West  Water  Street,  at  the 
foot  of  Meadow  Street,  and  running  in  the  direction  of  Meadow  Street, 
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bat  west  of  it,  to  George  Street ;  thenoe  from  George  Street  in  a  line 
with  Congress  Avenue  to  West  Bridge,  inclading  both  sides  of  Con- 
gress Avenue,  shall  be  known  as  the  Washington  Distbict. 

WBBSTBB  DISTBICT.    • 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  of  a 
line  beginning  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Fleet  or  State  Streets,  and 
running  on  the  west  side  of  State  to  the  comer  of  State  and  Chapel 
Streets,  not  including  any  part  of  State  Street ;  southward  of  a  line 
running  westward,  parallel  with  Chapel  to  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
Church  Streets ;  westward  of  a  line  from  the  corner  of  Church  and 
Chapel  to  the  comer  of  Church  and  Elm ;  southward  of  a  line  from 
the  south-west  comer  of  Church  and  Elm  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Elm  and  York  Streets ;  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  comer  of  Elm 
and  York  to  the  south-west  corner  of  York  and  Chapel  streets ; 
southward  of  a  line  from  the  south-west  comer  of  York  and  Chapel 
Streets  to  the  south  east  comer  of  Chapel  and  Dwight  Streets ; 
eastward  of  a  line  from  the  comer  of  Chapel  and  Dwight  Streets  to 
the  south  side  of  Oak  Street,  comer  of  Dwight  and  Oak  Streets ; 
southward  from  the  comer  of  Dwight  and  Oak  Streets  (not  including 
any  part  of  Oak  ^Street,)  to  West  River ;  eastward  of  West  River  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Washington  district  already  described,  and 
northward  and  eastward  of  Washington  boundary,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Wbbstbb  Distbict. 

DWIQHT  distbict. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  of  a 
line  running  southward  from  the  northern  city  boundary  and  parallel 
with  Prospect  Street,  on  the  eastem  side,  to  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets,  thence  to  the  south-westem  comer  of 
Grove  and  College  Streets,  thence  to  the  south-westem  comer  of  Col- 
lege and  Elm  Streets ;  and  all  that  portion  lying  north  and  west  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Webster  district  already  described,  including 
Elm  Street  on  both  sides  west  of  College  Street ;  Chapel  Street  on 
both  sides  west  of  York  Street ;  and  Oak  Street  on  both  sides  west  of 
Dwight  Street ;  also  all  that  portion  lying  south-easterly  of  a  line 
drawn  next  westward  of  Brownell  Street  and  parallel  with  it,  in  a 
direct  course  from  West  River  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  city 
and  the  town  of  Hamden,  shall  be  known  as  the  Dwight  Distbict. 
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8KINNBR  DISTRICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  beginning  at  the  line 
dividing  the  city  from  Hamden,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  line  near 
Prospect  Street,  bounding  the  Dwight  District,  in  part,  to  the  corner 
of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets ;  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  the 
comer  of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Grove  and  State  Streets ;  thence  to  the  comer  of  Veto  and  State 
Streets ;  thence  across  State  to  the  comer  of  State  and  OUve  Streets 
on  the  east  side  of  the  latter ;  thence  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Olive  and  William  Streets ;  thence  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Wil- 
liam and  Franklin  Streets ;  thence  up  on  the  west  side  of  Franklin 
Street  to  the  junction  with  Madison  Street ;  thence  across  Franklin 
next  south  of  Myrtle  and  parallel  ^ith  it,  in  a  direct  line  to  Mill 
Biver,  shall  be  known  as  the  Skinnbr  District. 

W008TBR  DISTRICT. 

All  that  part  of  the  Oity  School  District,  lying  eastward  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Webstw  district  on  State  Street,  and  including  State 
Street  on  both  sides,  to  the  comer  of  State  and  Chapel  Streets ; 
thence  south  of  a  line  running  on  the  south  side  of  Chapel  Street  and 
parallel  with  it,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Chapel  and  Franklin 
Streets ;  thence  east  of  a  line  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Franklfai 
and  Grand  Streets ;  thence  southward  of  a  line  ranning  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Grand  and  Hamilton  Streets ;  thence  eastward  of  a 
line  ranning  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Hamilton  and  Myrtle  Streets ; 
thence  southward  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  Skinner  District, 
already  described,  to  Mill  Biver,  shall  be  known  as  the  Woostbr 
District. 

baton  district. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  within  the  boun- 
daries, already  described,  of  the  Washington,  Webster,  Dwight, 
Skinner  and  Wooster  Districts,  including  both  sides  of  Chapel. 
Church,  Elm,  College,  Grove,  State,  Olive,  William,  Franklin,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Grand  Streets,  shall  be  known  as  the  Eaton  District. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instmction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  ia 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  studies : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to  its 
pupils  both  a  general  B,nA  ^peeeo/ preparation  for  usefidness  in  after 
life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course,  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  flcheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  fi*om  which  the  pupil  may  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  various  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  three  years:  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school 
instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a 
thorough  and  substantial  education. 

n.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial  pur. 
suits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
pupil  will  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to 
Book  Keeping,  Conmiercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
Forms,  Ac. ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  <fcc. 

HL  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will 
be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  those  who  desire  to 
be  so  employed. 
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The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  coarse  of  instraction  necessary  for  the 
Beveral  purposes  named  above. 


COUBSB  OP  STUDY. 


lirst  Tear, 


SUMMER  TSBM. 


Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

Physical  G^eography. 

Rngilwh  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  Deri 

▼ation  of  Words,  and  construction  of 

Sentences. 

7ALL  TERM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetia 
Physical  Geog^phy. 
Knglish  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  fta 
continued. 

WDTTEB  TERM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetia 
Modern  History. 

Bngliah  Language.    Bhetorio  and  writ- 
ten Exercises. 


OFTIOKAL  STUDDIS. 


Latin. 

Ancient  History. 
Chronology,  and 
Geography. 


OOLLATERAL   STUDIES. 

During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated 
times,  all  the  pupils  will  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — ^in  the  form  of 
Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ; 
also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  and  Composition. 


Second  Tear. 


SUMMER  TERM. 

Geometry. 
Modern  History. 

English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Writ- 
ten Exercises. 

7ALL  TERM. 

Geometry. 

Modem  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Business  Forms,  fta 

WINTER  TERM. 

Geometry. 
American  History. 

Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Aritimietio, 
fto. 


OPnONAL  OTUSIBS. 


Latin. 

French. 

German. 


COLLATERAL  STUDDE& 


As  in  first  year. 


Third  Tear, 


SUMMER  TERM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

FALL  TERM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

WIKTER  TERM. 

Youman^s  Household  Science. 

Natural  Histoiy. 

Constitution  XT.  S.  and  of  Connecticut 


OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 


Latin. 

French. 

German. 


COLLATERAL  STUDIES. 

As  in  first  and  second  years. 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  three  days 
of  the  winter  term.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Greography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those 
required. 

In  Arithmbtic  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  **  Eaton's  Common  School  '*  and  "  Intellectual  Arithmetic,**  or 
some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  Engush  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary  Princi- 
ples and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is  required; 
to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Descrip- 
tive geography  contained  in  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly  are 
essential  qualifications. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by 
the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of 
the  High  School 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  "Committee  on  Schools  "  for  their  approval 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  text-books  used  in  the  Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in 
form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil  should  be 
familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 
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ADHIBSION  TO  THE  LATIK  OB  PBSPARA.TOBY  CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  finish 
their  course  in  the  Grammar  schools,  in  preparation  for  the  High 
SchooL  To  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of  the  Lan- 
guages, in  preparation  for  College,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
begin  the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this  want,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  less 
advanced  in  their  English  studies,  than  those  received  from  the 
Grammar  schools,  in  the  regular  course.  No  pupil  is  received 
into  this  class  who  does  not  make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  every  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
English  branches,  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  SchooL 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are, — 1st,  an  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their  children  shall 
take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they  shall  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  made  corresponding 
progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pupils  in  this  class  will  continue 
their  studies  in  the  English  branches,  in  connection  with  the  Latin« 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  duties 
of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
JBxaminatian  of  Candidaiea,  April  22d,  23d,  and  24J.\  1868. 


UUTHMBTia 

1.  How  are  Concrete  and  Abstract  numbers  distinguished  ? 

2.  How  does  a  prime  number  differ  from  an  odd  number?  Tell  which  Of  the 
foUowing  numbers  are  odd  and  which  even ;  which  are  prime  and  which  are 
Gompoeite ;  also,  which  belong  to  more  than  one  class,  and  to  which:  1,  2,  5,  6, 
t,  9, 12,  13,  16,  16,  i»,  21,  89,  103,  123,  168,  1T9,  360,  449. 

3.  Define  a  Composite  number  and  a  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

4.  How  does  a  Simple  Fraction  differ  trom  a  Proper  Fraction  ?  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  each. 

6.  What  is  a  Compound  and  what  a  Complex  Fraction? 

6.  How  does  Rate  Per  Cent,  differ  from  Percentage? 

7.  In  every  example  in  Interest,  what  four  elements,  or  particulars,  claim 
special  attention? 

8.  How  does  Discount  differ  from  Interest? 

d.  State  the  distinction  between  a  Decimal,  a  Duodedmal  and  a  Common 
Fraction. 

10.  Define  Involution  and  Evolution. 

IL  How  many  cubic  blocks,  each  measuring  12  inches  on  a  side,  can  be  placed 
in  a  room  18  ft  long,  16  ft.  wide  and  9  ft  high? 

12.  How  many  square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  16^  ft  long,  16 
ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high? 

13.  New  Haven  is  72''  66'  24'  W.  Longitude  from  Greenwich.  When  it  is  12 
o'clock,  noon,  at  New  Haven,  what  time  of  the  day  is  it  at  Greenwich? 

14.  If  }  of  a  bushel  of  barley  be  worth  f  of  a  bushel  of  com,  and  corn  be  worth 
I  of  a  dollar  a  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  barley  will  $16  buy? 

15.  What  is  the  value  in  Avoirdupois  weight  of  16  lb.  6  oz.  10  pwt.  13 
gr.  Troy? 

16.  Multiply  three  hundred  and  four  ten  thousandths,  by  five  thousandths,  and 
divide  the  product  by  two  and  five-tenths. 

17.  What  ia  the  present  worth  of  $1319.29,  due  in  2  yr&  11  m.? 

18.  What  is  the  excess  of  annual  over  simple  interest  of  $260  for  6  yrs. 
7  m.  24  4? 

19.  A  person  holds  $8,000  worth  of  U.  S.  6-20  Bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent 
interest  in  gold ;  what  will  he  receive  annually  from  the  coupons  in  currency,  if 
gold  commands  a  premium  of  40  per  cent.  ? 

20.  What  is  the  square  root  of  401966? 


NEW  HAVFJ^  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
ExaminaMon  of  Candidates^  April  22d^  2Zd^  and  24(A,  1868. 


BNOUBH  ORAMMAB. 

1.  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  divided  ? 

2.  Define  a  Diphthong,  a  Mute  and  a  Liquid.    Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Define  Accent  and  Emphasis.    Write  a  word  of  two  syllables,  one  of  three 
and  one  of  four  syllables,  and  mark  the  accent  of  each. 
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4.  Giye  a  rule  for  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

5.  When  is  the  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  primitive  word  doubled  in  spelling  a 
derivative  of  the  same  word? 

6.  Name  all  the  properties  emplojred  in  parsing  a  noun. 

7.  Name  the  four  classes  into  which  pronouns  are  divided.    Write  one  sentence 
or  more,  which  shall  contain  an  example  of  each  class. 

8.  Write  three  examples  of  eaoh  of  the  following  acyective  pronouns:   1.  Die* 
tributive.    2.  Demonstrative.    3.  Indefinite.    4.  Reciprocal 

9.  Write  the  femhiine  of  the  following  words:   1.  Author.    2.  Sir.    3.  Testa- 
tor.   4.  Landlord.    6.  Mister. 

10.  When  is  a  collective  noun  singular, — ^when  plural? 

11.  Write  the  following  words  in  the  cases  and  numbers  indicated:  I.  Boy, 
poss.  sing.  2.  Ladj,  poss.  plu.  3.  I,  poss.  sing.  nom.  plu.  olij.  plu.  4.  He,  pees, 
plu.    6.  Thyself,  obj.  plu. 

12.  Compare  the  following  Adjectives:  1.  Deep.  2.  Loyal.  3.  BviL  4. 
LitUe.    5.  Late. 

13.  Name  the  properties  used  in  parsing  a  verb. 

14.  Write  the  verb  lie,  (to  repose)  in  the  first  pers.  plu.  of  each  tense  of  the 
Indicative  and  Foteotial  Moods. 

15.  Give  the  verb  hear,  Indie  Mood,  act.  v.,  past  tense,  3d  pers.  sing.  1.  Com- 
mon form.    2.  Emphatic.    3.  Passive.    4.  Progressive. 

16.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  what? 

17.  What  is  the  Suljeot,— what  the  Predicate  of  a  simple  sentenoe?  Write  a 
sentence  and  illustrate. 

18.  What  is  a  Phrase,— what  a  Clause? 

19.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  The  akm  who  esoi^MS  oenmn,  ia  forkintiic, 

20.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
MkBominaUon  of  Oandidaiea^  April  22d;  23d,  and  24/A,  1868. 

GIOGRAPHT. 

1.  In  what  direction  on  the  map  are  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  Latitude  drawn, 
and  for  what  are  they  used  ? 

2.  Name  the  circles  that  bound  the  sones  on  the  earth, — state  their  latitude 
and  describe  the  climate  of  each  sone. 

3.  Mention  Uoo  eowUrite  in  Europe,  two  aeas  in  Asia  and  one  diy  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Connecticut. 

4.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Earth  and  state  in  which  hemisphere  they 
are  found. 

5.  Name  five  great  lakes  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
name  the  States  acyacent  to  each. 

6.  Mention  ^Siw  seas  in  Europe  and  name  all  the  countries  that  border  on  each 
of them. 

7.  Name  the  five  longest  rivers  in  Europe,— state  where    they  rise, — their 
direction, — and  where  they  empty. 

8.  In  what  countries  of  Europe  do  you  find  five  extensive  ranges  of  mountains? 
Give  their  names  and  direction. 
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9.  Mention,  in  order,  the  countries  in  Africa,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  Give  the  location  of  Liberia.    What  can  jou  say  of  it  ? 

11.  What  interesting  objects  are  found  by  travelers  in  Egypt? 

12.  What  are  Oases?    Name  one,-*-where  located? 

13.  What  countries  are  included  in  what  are  known  as  the  '* East  Indies"? 

14.  Name  four  great  deserts  in  Asia,  and  the  countries  in  which  th^y  are  found? 
16.  Name  the  two  largest  rivers  of  Hindoostan  and  tell  where  they  empty. 

16.  Nome  the  counties  of  Connecticut;  (1)  bordering  on  Massachusetts;  (2) 
those  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

17.  Mention  three  rivers  in  Connecticut  which  empty  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  the  towns  which  lie  on  each  side,  at  the  mouth  of  each. 

18.  Bound  New  Haven. 

19.  Bound  New  Haven  County. 

20.  State  wAa<  and  «7A^e  are  the  foUowmg:  1.  Lima.  2.  Cotopaxl.  3.  Babel 
Mandeb.  4.  St.  Boque.  6.  Katahdin.  6.  Sitka.  7.  Sierra  Nevada.  8.  Azov. 
9.  GKanfs  Causeway.    10.  Mauna  Eea. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  Candidate,  April  22</,  23d;  24<A,  1868. 


HISTORT. 

1.  What  land  did  Columbus  discover  on  his  first  voyage? 

2.  What  parts  of  the  main  land  did  he  afterwards  discover?    In  what  year? 

3.  State  how  this  continent  happened  to  be  called  America. 

4.  On  what  did  England  base  her  claims  to  the  territory  of  North  America? 

5.  Give  an  aoooont  of  Raleigh's  attempts  to  colonize  America. 

6.  What  three  colonies  were  first  established  in  Connecticut  ?    Where  located  ? 
In  what  year  were  they  united  ? 

t.  Give  an  acooont  of  the  Pequod  war.    Where  were  the  Pequods  located  ? 

8.  What  four  wars  are  mentioned  in  the  colonial  history  before  the  French  and 
Indian  war? 

9.  Give  an  aooount  of  William  Pesn*8  agency  in  the  settlemeot  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 

10.  What  claims  to  territory  were  made  by  France  and  England  which  led  to 
the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  Braddock'a  defeat  in  his  expedition  agoinal  Fort 
Buqaesne. 

12.  What  city  now  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne  ? 

13.  Who  was  William  Pitt,  and  what  office  did  he  hold  ? 

11  At  tiie  dose  of  the  war  what  territory  did  France  and  Spain  cede  to  Great 
Britain? 

15.  State  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  American  Bevolution. 
'  16.  Where  was  the  first  blood  shed  ?•  Give  an  account  of  the  occurrence  ? 

17.  Who  was  La  Fayette  ?    What  part  did  he  take  in  the  war? 

18.  What  can  you  say  of  Benedict  Arnold? 

19.  What  can  you  say  of  Nathan  Hale  ? 

20.  At  what  place,  in  what  year,  did  the  last  great  battle  of  the  war  take  place? 
What  General  had  command  of  each  army  ? 
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TEAOHEBS  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  TEAS  1868-9 : 

WITH  THEIB  SALARIES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Balftriw. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal $2,500 

James  D.  Whltmore,  Sub  Master,  1,900 

Virg:iiiia  H.  Curtis, -     800 

Mary  A.  Marshall, TOO 

Josephine  L.  Taggart, 700 

Ella  G.Ives, 600 

AnnaE.  Speny, 500 

$T.700 

EATON  SCHOOL. 
No.  Room*. 

Joseph  Gile,  Principal, $1,900 

1 2  Elizabeth  R.  Drowne, 650 

11  Bessie  0.  Blakeman, 500 

10  Mary  M.  Harris, 600 

9  Nancy  B.  Sisson, 600 

8  Margaret  Merwin, 500 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney, 500 

6  Maggie  Morgan, 450 

5  Sarah  A.  Lewis, 450 

4  Reugene  L.  Toung, 600 

SJuliaHovey, 600 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper, 400 

1  Mary  L.  Lee, 450 

$7,700 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 
Leverett  L.  Camp,  Principal,. $1,900 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards^ 650 

11  Emma  S.  Bernard, 600 

10  Harriet  E.  Peck, 600 

9  Mary  M.  Stowe 600 

8  Harriet  S.  JudsoD, 500 

7  Carrie  E.  Frost, 460 

6  Addle  B  Sawtell, 600 

.  6  EmmaE.  Liacoh), 450 

4  Anna  Harmount,. .,..,.•. ^.^     400 

3  Elizabeth  Y.  Southw<»th,...     400 

2  Charlotte  Hills, 400 

1  Joanna  W.Bradley, «.     600 

$7,660 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 
No.  BooiM.  Batarie*. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Prindpal,  ...$1,900 

12  EUzabeth  M.  Leonard, 550 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor, 600 

lOfRachel  N,  Bvarts, 600 

9  Sarah  E.  Tyler,    600 

8  Maria  A.  Graves^ 600 

7  Mary  A.  Leeko, , 450 

6  Kate  M.  Fagan, 450 

6  Clara  A.  Hurlbut, 460 

4  Marion  B.  Pinks, 450 

3  Julia  A.  Malcolm, 450 

2  Fannie  B.  Graves, -  450 

1  Katherine  ButUs 600 

$7,650 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal,  ...$1,900 

IS  lAura  M.  Flynn, 660 

11  Louisa  J.  Blodgett, 600 

10  Ella  A.  Burwell, 460 

9  Mary  J.  Oain. 600 

8  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly, 450 

7  Almira  A.  Giddings, 450 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 450 

Emma  B.  Bttrwell, • 460 

Harriet  MUes, 600 

Mary  S.  Andruss, ..  350 

Carrie  M.  Galphi, ^ 400 

JuUa  Thatcher, 360 


$7,300 


DIXWBLL  SCHOOL. 

6  Clarissa  B.  Williams,  Pria^ $600 

6  Saiah  B.  Hughes, 500 

4  Ellen  A.  Dutton, 400 

3  Emma  Beaton, 400 

2  Battier  C.  Post^, 450 

1  Bmily  &  Buckoldt, 400 

$2,750 
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SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
5o.BMiiifl.  SaJaxlefl. 

Henry  C.  Davis,  Principal,.. $1,900 

13  AbWo  Woodward, 500 

11  Almira  LoTeU, 500 

10  Susan  A.  Steele, 500 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallory, 450 

8  Mary  J.  Curtis, 450 

7  Julia  A.  Pardee, 450 

G  M.  Jennie  Brown, 450 

5  Ifary  B.  Dallaher. 350 

4  Ann  K  Loper, 350 

3  Klla  J.  Bronson 350 

3  EUen  L.  Maguire, 350 

1  Addie  P.  Burdett, 450 


$7,050 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


Samuel  C.  Johnaon,  Prin.,. 

8  Fannie  A.  Baldwin, 

7  Maty  J.  Arnold, 

6  Lucia  Cutler, 

5  Clara  A.  Rogers, 

4  Catherine  0.  Jones, 

3  Hannah  C.  Chamberlain,.. 


..$1,750 

..  450 

..  450 

..  500 

..  500 

..  500 

..  3o6 


2  H.  Esther  Hotchkiss, 450 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 500 

$5,450 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 
8.  M.  Agnes  Walsh,  Principal,  $500 

8      "      Helena  Charlton,...^....  450 

T      »*     Rita  Shea, /....  450 

6      **     Silveria  Flinn,         ) 450 

6      ••     Borromeo  O'Hara,  S 400 

5      "     Celestine  Wall, 450 

4      "     Cornelia  Clinton, 350 

3  "     Arsenius  Caden, 350 

2  "     Ambrosia  Coonan, 350 

1      "     Cyril  Walsh, 400 


$4,150 


DIVISION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

2  Graoe  Dickerman, $450 

1  If  ary  S.  Dickerman, 400 

$850 


SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 
No.  Koonu.  Salariei. 

6  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinnoy,  Prin, $600 

5  Emily  G.  Ensign, 500 

4  Jennie  £.  Barber, 450 

3  Elizabeth  B.  Wiswfell, 450 

2  Eli2abothM.  Healy, 450 

1  Catherine  J.  Herrity, 450 

$2,900 
FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Cornelia  A.  Walker,  Prin., $700 

4  Jessie  Craig, 200 

8  Emily  Maltby, 200 

2  F.  Eteene  Terrill, 200 

1  Edith  Johnson, 200 

$1,500 

GOFPB  ST.  SCHOOL. 
J.  Henry  Root,  Prin.,.. $1,750 

3  Cornelia  A.  Benton, 450 

2  Jano  G.  Christie, 500 

1 

$2,700 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

3  Emily  E.  Warner,  Prin., $550 

2  Margaret  Reilly, 450 

1  KatieSmith, 400 

$1,400 
WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Marietta  Wildraan, $450 

Emily  A.  Wildman, 450 

$900 
ELM  ST.  SCHOOL. 

2  Hester  E.  Wright, S450 

1  a  Helena  Bardwell, 400 

$850 

CITY  POINT  SCHOOL. 
Julia  M.  Catlin, $400 

CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  F.  Gilbert, $350 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Benjamin  Jepson, $1 ,500 
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i 

The  FaU  Term  begins  Wednoaday,  Sept  2;  ends  Dec.  24.  15  w.  2  d. 

"    Winter"        "        Tuesday,  Jan.  5, 1869 ;     "    AprH  23.  15        4 
"    Summ'r"        "       Tuesday,   Mny  4:          "    July     2.  3,4 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  40 


^OTB.— Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  the  prominent  figures. 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  may  oome  a  week  earlier  or  later. 
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ANT^HAT.    TfKPf, 


•^ 
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TILL- 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


ur  Tuit 


New  Haven  Citj  ^d\m\  LHstrict^ 


m  TUB  TBAB  EBMSO  BCFTBlflBE  1,  UeO. 


,1 .  ■■^^ 


r^p  T  T  p  *  np'*'< 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THB 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THB 


m  lAVM  CITT  SCHOOL  DISTBICT, 


Far  the  Tear  Ending  September  1,  1869. 


ltt«ij 


ti-s^ 


KlSTEIl. 


f'"^? 

^-^-'-B^ 


SCHOOL  OFFIGEBS,  1868-69. 

BOARD    OF   EDUCATION: 

LUCIEN  W.  8PBRBT,  PmiaiDBfT. 

CHARLES  ATWATBR 1869 

STEPHEN  M.  WIEB, 1869 

WILLIAM  B.  PABDEE, 1869 

LUOIBN  W.  SPEBRY. 1870 

JOHN  E.  EABLE 1870 

THOMAS  W.  CAHILL 1870 

HABMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1871 

JfAIEB  ZUNDEB, 1871 

SAMUEL  E.  MEBWIN, 1871 


OOMMITTEB  OH  FIHAHCI. 


• 


CHABLES  ATWATEB,  HABMANUS  M.  WELCH, 

MAIER  ZUNBEB. 


OOMMITTEB  OH  8CB00UL 

JOHN  E.  EABLE.  LUCIEN  W.  8PEBBY, 

SAMUEL  E.  BiEBWIN. 


OOMMXTTBB  OH  80H00L  BUILDIHOB. 

THOMAS  W.  CAHILL,  STEPHEJN  M.  WIER, 

WILLIAM  B.  PARDEE. 


BVrBBlHTKHDSHT,  BBOUTABT, 

ARIEL  PARISH.  HORACE  DAT. 

TRBAtUEKE,  OOLUOTQB, 

HABMANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  08B0RN. 

▲UDIT0B8. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


REFORT 

OF   THE 

BOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Haven  City  School  District: 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  requirements 
of  onr  local  r^olations,  the  Board  of  Education  respectfiilly 
submit  their  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1869, 
which,  together  with  the  detailed  reports  of  the  several  Com- 
mittees and  the  Superintendent,  will,  we  trust,  furnish  a  plain  and 
complete  statement  of  our  situation  as  a  District,  and  which 
embraces  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  those  occupying  the 
various  positions  have,  from  their  experience  and  observation, 
thought  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  District  failed  to  elect  a 
Clerk,  and  that  place  was  filled  by  the  Board  by  the  election 
of  Horace  Day.  Mr.  Day  was  also  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and,  as  such,  entrusted  with  the  direct  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  property  of  the  District  and  the  general  oversight 
of  the  janitors.  It  was  also  made  his  duty  to  furnish  all  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and,  in  general,  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  interest  of  the  District,  wherever 
required ;  and  these  trusts  have  been  discharged  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  has, 
for  the  l09t  four  years,  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ariel  Parish, 
who  devotes  his  entire  time  in  efforts  to  promote  their  interest. 
His  duties  are  delicate,  multiform  and  arduous,  and  he  enters 
upon  them  with  a  cheerfulness  and  ability  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

Since  our  last  report,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 


establishing  a  special  Oommercial  Glass  at  the  High  School, 
where  all  the  instruction  needed  to  fit  our  young  men  for  busi- 
ness can  be  given.  This,  together  with  the  increased  facilities 
affordeded  for  fitting  young  ladies  for  teachers,  is  placing  this 
school  on  an  eminence  it  has  never  before  occupied  ;  and  its 
influence  for  good  under  the  superior  management  of  its  pre- 
sent corps  of  teachers  will  soon  be  felt  throuejhout  the  entire 
community. 

The  new  school  building  on  Howard  Avenue  was  completed 
in  April  last,  and  opened  for  school  purposes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  term.  It  was  inunediately  filled,  and  there 
were  about  one  hundred  applicants  that  could  not  be  sup- 
plied with  seats.  Its  Principal,  Mr.  George  R.  Burton,  has 
had  a  successftd  experience  elsewhere,  and  has  already  taken 
a  prominent  and  highly  satisfactory  position  here.  A  new 
room  has  also  been  opened  in  Newhallville,  and  other  tempo- 
rary arrangements  made  to  accommodate  applicants ;  so  that 
we  can  almost  say  that  there  is  a  new  era  in  our  history,  and 
that  the  supply  of  large  school  houses  nearly  equals  the  demand. 
But  more  small,  or  primary  buildings,  are  now  needed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  District,  while  the  number  of  graduates  from 
the  six  Grammar  schools  will  soon  be  far  greater  than  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  High  School  building,  and  the 
District  will,  without  doubt,  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  such  accommodations  as  shall  be  equal  to 
those  already  furnished  by  so  many  other  cities  no  l&rger  than 
New  Haven. 

The  new  school  laws  relating  to  truants  and  against  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless 
such  child  shall  attend  school  three  months  during  the  year, 
will  be  likely  to  increase  attendance  at  school,  and  may  call 
for  accommodations  which  we  have  not  anticipated. 

The  training  school,  which  was  established  some  two  years 
since,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  District,  and  has 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Board ;  another  has 
just  been  commenced  with  equal  promise  of  success,  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  employ  the  daughters  of  our  own  citizens, 
as  teachers,  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Dravnng  and  Vocal  Music  are  now  well  established  as 


departments  of  instraction,  and  they  are  received  with  the 
most  decided  evidence  of  popular  favor. 

Upon  the  petition  and  urgent  solicitation  of  a  large  number 
of  our  leading  citizens,  the  Board  established  an  evening 
school,  which  was  commenced  in  December  and  closed  about 
the  1st  of  June.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Bail  for  the 
free  course  of  drawing  lessons  which  was  given  by  him  to  a 
large  class  in  this  school,  and  for  the  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  conclusion  we  b^  leave  to  say  that  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
gratification  that  we  call  attention  to  the  very  harmonious 
state  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  teachers,  and  the  cordial 
cooperation  between  them  and  the  Board,  and  its  officers ;  and 
we  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  District  upon  the  present 
condition  of  our  schools,  the  high  standard  of  attainment 
they  have  already  reached,  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  government,  the  greater  regularity  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  the  whole 
system  is  now  generally  administered.  It  gives  us  the  more 
pleasure  to  refer  to  these  facts,  because  they  indicate  that 
our  people  are  from  year  to  year  taking  deeper  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  children  themselves  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  exercises  of  the  school  room. 

For  detailed  information  and  further  particulars,  relating  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  school  buildings,  and  the 
details  of  expenditures,  reference  is  made  to  the  annexed 
reports  of  the  Superintendent,  Building  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees. 

The  committees  of  the  Board,  as  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows : 

On  Schools. — John  E.  Eable,  Luoien  W.  Sperbt,  S.  K 
Herwik,  Jb. 

On  School  Buildings, — Thomas  W.  Cahill,  William  B. 
Pabdbe,  Stephen  M.  Wieb. 

On  Fincmce. — Chables  Atwateb,   H.  M.  Welch,  Maibb 

ZUNDEB. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

LUOIEN  W.  SPERRT. 


p.  S. — After  the  completion  of  this  report,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  onr  financial  year,  occurred  the  death  of  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Cahill,  one  of  our  most  able,  active  and  earnest 
members. 

The  Board  was  immediately  convened,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

Besohedj  That  in  the  death  of  Ool.  Thomas  W.  Cahill,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  whose  public  spirit, 
strict  int^rity,  business  ability  and  strong  good  sense,  com- 
manded our  admiration  and  respect.  In  his  decease,  this  Board 
has  lost  a  valuable  member  and  the  School  District  a  most 
excellent  officer. 

Hesolved^  That  this  Board  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resol/oed^  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  be  presented  to  his  surviving  fumily 
and  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 


KEPORT 

OP  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Ik  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  CoL  Cahill,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Baildings,  his  associates  offer  the  fol- 
lowing brief  Report : 

The  erection  of  the  Howard  Avenne  School  Building  has  been 
the  largest  extraordinary  expense  the  District  has  incurred  the 
present  year.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  two  school  houses 
of  the  largest  class,  the  Skinner  and  Howard  Avenue,  have  been 
completed,  at  an  aggregate  cost,  including  furniture  and  fixtures, 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tet  the  necessity  for 
other  school  houses,  especially  for  young  children,  is  already  in- 
dicated, to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  wants  of  our  rapidly  growing 
City.  Applicants  for  seats  in  every  one  of  our  large  school  build- 
ings, including  those  recently  erected,  were  necessarily  refused 
the  past  year  for  want  of  room. 

Tlie  other  expenditures  of  the  year,  beyond  ordinary  repairs, 
some  of  which  have  been  heavy,  are,  heating  the  office  of  the  Board 
by  steam,  York  street  sewer,  pavement  in  Goffe  street,  the  con- 
struction of  a  library  room  for  the  High  School,  the  introduction 
of  new  desks  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  same  school,  drop  seats  in 
upper  rooms  to  give  simultaneous  musical  instructions  in  two 
rooms,  the  substitution  of  glass  sliding  doors  for  a  partition  in  the 
Eaton  School,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Evening  School  and  the  removal  to  the  basement  of  dressing  rooms 
in  those  primary  rooms  which  were  found  to  be  improperly  veiv 
tilated. 

Our  school  houses  and  school  lots  have  cost  the  District  over  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars :  their  present  value  must  be  nearly  double 
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this  sum.  Although  other  cities  have  erected  school  houses,  espe- 
cially in  their  wealthier  neighborhoods,  of  much  greater  oost  and 
show,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  community  possess  buildings  of 
more  uniform  excellence  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, or  which  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  greater  neatness,  com- 
fort and  repair  than  our  own. 

STEPHEN  M.  WIER, )  Cbw.  on 

WM.  B.  PARDEE,      f  School  BuUdinga 


Eeport  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respect- 
fally  submit  the  following  Beport,  including  those  of  the  Trea- 
surer and  Secretary : 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account,        .        .        .  $51,595.84 

Order  on  State  Treasurer  for  maps,  &c,          .  300.00 

L.  A.  Thomas,  for  sale  of  books,  &c.,            .         «  18.48 

From  the  Town  of  New  Haven,        ...  18,411.09 

Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund,        .        .        .  1,456.49 

From  State  School  Fund,          ....  9,750.00 

Rebate  of  Interest,  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  21.38 
City  Sinking  Fund,  Exchange  new  note  for  old 

notes,        ...            .            .            .  16,061.89 

Sundry  Loans,    .....  17,745.94 

Loans  Connecticut  Savings  Bank,      .            .  17,000.00 

Horace  Day,  sundry  collections,  .  .  369.89 
Walter  Osbom,  Collector  of  Taxes,  from  Oct.  8th, 

1868,  to  August  30th,  1869,          .             .  79,000.00 

Total,        .....    $206,731.00 
School  District  orders  paid,  .         186,612.41 

Balance  to  new  account,      .      20.118.59  206,731.00 
H.  M.  WELCH,  Treamrer. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  7, 1869. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  7, 1869. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict for  the  past  year,  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  there  is 
DOW  a  balance  of  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
•^^T  dollars  in  his  hands. 

Signed,  JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )   a,,^^^^^ 

^  RICHARD  F.  LYON,        (^^^^3^^^*- 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


The  ezpenditoreB  for  the  year  endiug  September  1, 1869,  are 
as  follows : 


'  OBDIMABT  BZPBNBB8. 

8alariea.—  0t&cen,        .           .           $  3,911.13 

Teachers, 

72,954.75 

Janitors, 

5,250.31  $82,116.19 

Printing  and  i^ationery. — ^Annual  Rep't 

.     184.25 

Advertising,  . 

77.75 

Blanks,  Cards  and  Registers, 

805.35 

Stationery,    . 

1,052.07 

Books,     . 

401.49 

Drawing  Charts, 

168.20 

Maps, 

96.00 

High  School  Library, 

.857.92 

8.143.03 

Interett.        .... 

5,424.51 

Inturanee. — Skinner  and  Howard  Ave. 

Schools  . 

624.37 

Bent  efSchodl  Rooma. — Hamilton, 

1,000.00 

South  Street, 

600.00 

Division  Street 

289.38 

Broad  Street,       . 

91.00 

1,980.38 

ConUngeneiea.  — ^Expenses    of    Annnal 

Meeting, 

96.60 

Ennmerating  Children, 

242  66 

Making  Rate  Book, 

438.00 

Office  Expenses, 

13.20 

Cleaning  School  Boilding, 

843.00 

Auditors, 

10.00 

Gas, 

79.57 

Freight, 

16.20 

Brooms,    Brushes,  Dusters, 

Black-boards,  Rubbers,  Ac., 

355.59 
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Fuel,     . 
Travel, 

$  2,881.60 
43..71 

Postage, 

Bepaire  of  chairs,    clocks, 

11.16     , 

musical  instruments  Ac. 

52.85    $4,684.13 

BEPAIRS   ABD  ALTSBAnOITB.* 

HigfaSchool,     .... 
Eaton  School, 

1,170.79 
616.20 

"Webster  Sdiool, 
Dwight  School, 
Wooeter  School, 

625.18 
392.27 
426.21 

Skinner  School, 

288.29 

Washington  School, 
Hamilton  School,    . 
Dixwell  School, 

229.22 

121.24 

45.32 

South  Street  School, 

139.44 

Gofie  Street  School,      . 

24.36 

Fair  Street  School,  . 

38.56 

W  biting  Street  School, . 
Elm  Street  School,  . 

29.97 

5.78 

Diviuon  Street  School, 

88.72 

Carlisle  Street  School, 

25.03 

Broad  Street  School,      . 

43.21 

Mt.  Pleasant  School, 

84.69 

G£(7  Point  School, 

Evening  School, 

Office,    .... 

27.67 
52.94 
.   2.40    $4,376.39 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses. 

.$102,249.00 

BXTRAOBDmABY   EXPENSES. 

Sayxxrd  Avenue  School. 

Balance  of  Contract  and  Extras,  .  $30,014.77 

Plumbing,   •            .            .            .  232.75 

Lightning  Bods,            .            .  .         100.00 

Furnaces,    ....  1,068.00 


•91,678.66  of  this  ezpendituM  was  incurred  last  year— f  812.54  being  for 
High  Schaol  repairs. 
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Iron  Fence,       .... 

Supeintending, 

Chairs,  :            .            .            .            . 

Desks  and  Settees, 

Clocks,             .... 

848.00 

800.00 
1,069.00 
1,162.99 

47.60  $34,248.01 

Skinner  School— Tlnmhirig,  Hose  and 
Street  Washer, 

•        • 

88.07 

Evening  School— QsiS  Fixtures, 

•        • 

67.79 

Eigh  School— T)esk&, 
Chairs, 
Piano, 

288.46 
80.76 
330.00  ' 

699.20 

Office — Steam  heater,  pro  rata  share. 

.                       • 

371.83 

Dixwell — ^Pavement  on  Qoflfe  street, 

• 

160.37 

Webster — York  street  sewer, 

•                      • 

283.40 

Extraordinary  expenses,  except  loans  paid,       •  $85,897.66 
Loans  Faidy           .....    48,465.75 

Total,           ....  $84,363.41 

Amount  of  ordinary  expenses,            .            •  $108,249.00 

«      Extraordinary  «...  84,863.41 

Total  expenses,        ....  $186,612.41 

Ordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1869,  102,249.00 

"            "                 "                "         1,1868,  88,834.88 


Excess  over  1868,  .  .  .  18,414.18 

Extraordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1869,  84,363.41 
'i  "  "        "        "    1,1868,  $63,616.64 


Excess  over  1868,  ...  .  20,746.77 

Permanent  debt  Sept.  1, 1869,      .  .  .      62,744.45 

«  «      «    1,  1868,  .  .  60,894.00 


Increase,  ....  $1,850.45 

HORACE  DAT,  Secretary. 
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New  Haven,  Sept.  7, 1869. 
The  underBigned  have  examined  the  billB,  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  Horaob  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  find 
the  same  correct. 
Signed, 


JOHN  W.MANSFIELD,)    .    ,.. 
EICHAED  F.  LYON.       f  ^^*^*- 


The  probable  expenses  of  the  School  District  for  the  year 
commencing  Sept.  1, 1869,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Salaries  of  Officers,  ....  $4,000 

*«      "   Teachers,  ....        85,000 

«      «   Janitors,        ....  5,760 

Interest  account,        .....  4,000 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &c.,        .        .        .        .  •      3,000 
Brushes,  brooms,  rubbers,  dusters,  mats,  &c.,        .  500 

Bent  of  School  House, 2,025 

Enumerating  children« 300 

Fuel, 4,500 

Repairs, 2,500 

Furniture,  ,        .     1,000 

Ck>ntingencie6, 2,000 

$114,575 

The  following  Beal  Estate  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated 
at  the  original  cost  of  construction : 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .         $23,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building,        .  .            .      32,000 

HiUhouse  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .            13,700 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building,        .  .                   27,000 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .              8,000 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .        7,000 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building,  .             2,400 
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Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,  .          .        2,000 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Bailding,  .            .             800 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building,       .  .                 800 

WooBter  School  Lot  and  Building,      .  .            .       25,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,      .  .            12,000 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building,        .  .            .       44,000 
Howard  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,    48,200 

$245,900 

Kno  new  buildings  are  erected  the  ensuing  year,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  District,  including 
$16,061.89,  with  interest  from  April  1st,  1869,  due  the  City 
Sinking  Fund,  and  which  must  be  paid  on  or  before  January 
1st,  1870,  can  be  discharged  without  increased  taxation. 

CHAS.  ATWATER,  Chairman. 
New  Havkn,  Sept -7, 1869. 


REPORT 


OF 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  THE     BOASD     OF     EDUCATION    OF    THE  NeW     HaVEN    CtTY 

School  District  : 

Gentlemen : — The  results  of  another  year's  experience  ex- 
hibit a  continaance  of  the  rapid  growth  and  improvement 
of  our  public  schools,  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  their 
value  by  the  people.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  with  con- 
fidence, that  their  present  condition  is  highly  prosperous,  and 
the  evidence  of  steady  progress  to  a  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  is  manifest.  The  unanimity  of  action 
among  the  teachers  and  their  earnest  cooperation  with  the 
Board  and  its  officers,  in  all  plans  proposed  for  strengthening 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  are  gratifying  and  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  mutual  understanding  between  teachers 
and  parents,  gradually,  but  very  obviously  increasing,  is  begin- 
ning to  secure  a  mutual  confidence  and  cordiality  of  feeling  that 
cannot  fail  to  produce  valuable  results  both  in  school  govern- 
ment and  instruction.  A  satisfactory  improvement  in  regu- 
larity of  attendance  has  been  secured ;  but  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases  has  seriously  affected  the  schools  in  some 
parts  of  the  district.  An  unusual  number  of  deaths  has 
occurred  among  the  pupils;  but  the  labors  of  the  teachers 
have  rarely  been  less  interrupted  by  sickness. 

The  following  table  of  statistics,  together  with  others  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report,  will  show  the  gains  made  during  the 
year,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  numerical  representation. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1868-69. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  New  Haven  City 

School  District,  is  aboot        -  .  .  60,000 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and 

16  years,  enumerated  in  January,  1869,  was  9,750 

Increase  over  1868,  .  .        216 

The  number  of  school  houses  occupied  during  a  part, 

or  whole  of  the  year,  ....  20 

Owned  by  the  district,  ...  15 

Whole  number  of  rooms  under  the  charge  of  one. 

teacher  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,        .  117 

Increase,        .  -  .  .  8 

Whole  number  of  sittings,  .  .  .       .      6,069 

Increase,        ....      476 

TBAOHESS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
day  schools,  including  teachers  in  Music  and 
Drawing,  one  each,    ....  12 

Increase,        ....  2 

Number  employed  in  the  evening  school,  .  3 

Total  male  teachers,  .  .  .15 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers,  .  .  122 

Increase,         ....  8 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day 

schools,  .....  134 

Increase  in  the  day  schools,  .  .         10 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  day  aod  evening 

schools,  .....  137 

NT7HBBB  OF  PUPILS  AND  ATTENDANOE. 

Number  of  scholars  registered  (admitted)  during  the 

year,   ......  6,767 

Increase,        ....      462 
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Average  number  registered  (belonging)  daring  the 

year,   ......  5,664 

Increase,        ....      202 
Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,         5,337 

Increase,        ....      242 
Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  schools,      .  .  94.2 

Increase,        ....  .9 

The  ratio  of  the  average  number  registered,  (belong- 
ing,) to  the  number  enumerated,  (between  4  and 
16  years),        .....  .581 

Increase,        ....      .008 
Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year,  .         117,390 

Decrease,       ....    7,894 
Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily,    .  .  293 

Decrease,       .  .  .  ,20 

Per  cent,  of  absences  to  the  average  number  regis- 
tered, .  .  .  .  .  .9.5 

Decrease,        .  .  .*  .2.2 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year,      .  9,1 04 

Increase,        ....      915 
Per  cent,  of  tardinesses  to  average  registered  number,  1.6 

Increase,        .  .  .  .         .1 

Number  of  truants  in  all  the  schools,        .  .  369 

Decrease,       ....  8 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy,  .  .  .  676 

Decrease,       .  .  .  .63 

Number  of  suspensions,     ....  265 

Decrease,       .  .  .  .28 

Number  of  half  days  perfect  attendance,  Boys,     .  15,063 

**      "    "       «        "  "  Girls,  12,625 

Increase  over  1868,  Boys,     .  .   4,541 

"  "        "     Girls,  .  3,564 

Number  half  days,  all  present,  .  .  6,331 

Increase,  .  .  .  2,179 


44. 

Division  St, 

40. 

48.4 

Elm  St, 

63. 

416 

City  Point, 

26.T 

48.4 

Whiting  St 

43. 

34. 

Broad  St., 

35. 

28. 

Cariiftle  St, 

31. 
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Average  number  oif  pupils  to  a  teacher,  on  the  aTerage  num- 
ber registered : 

High,        25.8  Washington, 

Eaton,       44.7  Hamilton, 

Webster,  45.  Dixwell, 

Dwight,    47.5  South  St., 

Wooster,  42.4  Fair  St., 

Skinner,    43.7  Goffe  St., 

How'dav.45.6  Mt.  Pleasant,  48.6 

Avei'age  number  of  pupils  to  a  tocher  in  all  the 

schools  on  the  average  number  registered^    .         .        41 


The  valuation  of  Real  Estate  belonging  to  the  city  in 

1868,  was        .....  $23,336,269 
The  valuation  of  Personal  Property,  .  .  14,541,110 

Total  valuation,  ....  $37,877,879 

A  three  mill  tax  was  laid  on  the  foregoing  amount  for  the 
school  expenses  of  the  past  year. 

The  expenditui'es  for  schools  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1869,  were; 

For  Teachers  salaries,        ....    $72,954.75 
For  all  other  current  expenses,  estimated  average,      23,000.00 

Total  expenses  for  school  purposes,  for  1868-9,  $95,954.75 

The  cost  per  scholar,  based  on  the  average  number 

registered,  for  tuition  alone,        .  .  .     $12.88 

The  cost  per  scholar  for  incidental  expenses^        .  4.06 

The  cost  per  scholar  for  all  current  expenses,      .     $16.94 


The  foregoing  results  have  been  gathered  with  considerable 
care,  and  are  presented  in  detail,  as  the  best  mode  of  enabling 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  public  schools  to  under- 
stand the  nature,  extent,  and  general  plan  of  the  system,  as  a 
basis  on  which  the  whole  work  of  instruction  rests.  I  adopt 
this  also  as  a  convenient  way  of  answering  the  numerous  in- 
quiries made  by  school  officers  and  teachers,  who  desire  a 
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statement  that  will  enable  them  to  compare  onr  own  opera- 
tions with  the  working  of  school  systems  elsewhere. 

The  amoant  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
schools ;  the  number  cf  school  houses  and  their  appurtenances 
necessary ;  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed,  together 
with  many  minor  items  to  be  taken  into  account,  all  depend 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  provision  is  to  be  made. 
Not  only  the  actual  number  of  children  in  attendance  should 
be  regarded,  in  preliminary  estimates,  but  the  probable  in- 
crease is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
roistered  with  the  number  of  persons  returned  in  the  census. 
From  the  weekly,  or  monthly  reports  of  teachers,  many  irregu- 
larities, such  as  absences,  tardinesses,  truancies,  &c.,  are  re- 
vealed, which  often  render  futile  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  to 
secure  thorough  instruction  in  their  classes. 

ThesiB  statistics,  likewise,  afford  the  means  for  a  comparison 
of  one  school  with  another,  by  which  the  eflSciency  or  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher  may  be  detected ;  or  where  neglect  is 
charged,  causes  beyond  control  may  be  brought  to  light,  fiilly 
exculpating  the  teacher. 

Regularity  of  attendance  is  the  first  element  of  success  in 
school  administration.  Without  the  presence  of  pupils,  the 
roost  abundant  school  accomodations  and  the  most  competent 
teachers  will  be  useless.  If  half  the  number  of  pupils  of  a 
school  are  habitually  absent,  more  than  half  the  privileges  the 
school  is  capable  of  furnishing  are  sacrificed  ;  more  than  half 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school  is  ex- 
pended in  vain ;  less  than  half  the  talents  of  the  teacher  are 
made  available,  while  the  legitimate  labor  of  the  office  is 
greatly  increased.  Irreparable  injustice  is  done  to  those  pu- 
pils who  are  constant  in  their  attendance ;  the  competency  of 
the  teacher  is  liable  to  be  questioned  because  of  the  fruitless 
results  of  the  school,  and  the  whole  community  is  injured  by  a 
prevailing  sentiment  that  education  is  of  little  wo^h,  if  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated  by  what  such  a  school  accom- 
plishes. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  belong  to  the  class  of  in- 
telligent teachers  and  educators  whose  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.    Business  men  do  not  think 
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it  immaterial  whether  their  apprentices,  clerks,  and  laborere 
are  punctually  at  their  employment,  daily,  making  full  time. 

flow  long  would  their  patience  endure  frequent  absences 
from  work,  without  previous  notice,  for  trifling  reason,  or  no 
excuse  at  all  for  the  absence?  Is  it  objected  that  "  the  time 
of  the  child  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  laboring  man  V^ 
Not  BO.  We  may  reason  that  the  fruit  is  of  more  value  than 
the  bud  ;  but  how  can  we  have  the  former  without  the  latter? 
If  we  dwarf  the  bud,  will  not  the  fruit  be  surely  stinted  ? 
We  educate  the  child  that  he  may  become  more  of  a  man. 
Not  only  do  we  entail  ignorance  upon  him,  with  all  its  con- 
comitant evils,  by  withholding  from  him  instruction  at  the 
golden  moment  when  it  is  within  his  reach,  but  in  forming 
the  habit  of  irregularity,  we  allow  him,  rather  educate  hiro,  to 
form  an  evil  habit  which  will  become  incorporated  into  his 
nature,  ever  to  detract  from  his  usefulness  and  enjoyment  as  a 
man.  "Education  is  an  inheritance  due  from  the  present 
generation  to  posterity,"  was  the  wise  apothegm  of  the  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Peabody ;  and  every  child  allowed  to  waste  hiB 
time  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  will  be  deprived  of  his  patri- 
mony, tor  which  he  will  have  good  cause  to  charge  injustice 
upon  those  who  caused,  or  even  suffered  liim  to  fail  of  what 
was  justly  due  him. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
pressing  the  habit  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance  to 
excess,  until  the  number  of  our  pupils,  considerably  less  than 
ten  out  of  every  hundred,  shall  be  found  absent  every  day  from 
the  schools.  The  Board  have  wisely  determined  and  declared 
in  their  rules  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  "  that  no  excuse 
for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  accepted,  unless  it  allege  sick- 
ness, or  some  equally  imperative  necessity."  But  even  this 
rule  is  quite  too  liberal,  if  teachers  must  in  all  cases  accept 
excuses  alleging  sickness,  when  pupils  are  known  positively  to 
have  been  at  play  on  the  streets,  or  engaged  in  employments 
that  should  be  required  of  none  but  persons  enjoying  robust 
health. 

Among  the  occasions  of  absence  which  many  people,  well 
disposed  towards  the  schools,  regard  as  entirely  admissible,  is 
that  of  withdrawing  their  children  to  make  a  visit  out  of  the 
city,  often  continuing  through  several  weeks.     The  vacant  seat 
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is  filled,  the  pupil  falls  behind  the  class,  but  returns  with  the 
foil  expectation  of  taking  the  same  seat  and  position  as  be- 
fore, and  parents  often  deem  the  objectioos  to  their  doing  so 
very  unreasonable.  Now  as  the  school  regulations  allow 
twelve  weeks'  vacation,  during  the  year,  and  forty  Saturdays  in 
addition,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
visits  might  conveniently  be  planned  to  occur  outside  of  term 
time. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  quite  successful  in  keeping 
a  very  full  attendance,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  tables 
of  "  perfect  half  days  attendance,"  in  the  appendix.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  in  general,  those  rooms  having  the 
largest  number  of  half  days  when  all  were  present,  report  by 
far  the  smallest  number  of  corporal  punishments.  Not  that 
the  large  attendance  is  due  to  absence  of  punishments  alone ; 
I  .evidently  it  has  an  influence  which  deserves  attention. 
The  teacher  who  carries  a  cheerful  spirit  into  the  duties  of  the 
school  and  diffuses  the  same,  like  sunshine,  over  the  room; 
who  can  stimulate  the  children  by  pleasant,  encouraging 
words  and  agreeable  address,  to  enter  with  an  earnest  interest 
into  all  her  plans,  will  be  more  likely  to  see  all  the  pupils 
present,  than  the  teacher  who  acts  on  the  principle  that  un- 
questioning obedience  to  an  imperious  command  is  the  duty  of 
every  pupil.  Children  need  encouragement  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  much  more  than  the  force  of  authority. 

Circumstances  however  beyond  the  control  of  teacliers  often 
prevent  perfect  attendance.  Sickness  is  a  most  common  cause 
of  failure,  which  of  course  is  unavoidable.  A  single  pupil 
detained  by  sickness  often  prevents  perfect  attendance  through 
a  whole  week ;  and  a  succession  of  pupils  sick,  may  thwart  all 
effort  to  secure  perfect  attendance  through  a  large  portion  of 
the  term.  The  habits  of  children  in  different  neighborhoods 
vary,  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  proper  home  training  renders 
the  task  of  the  teacher  to  secure  regular  attendance  very  diflB- 
cult.  The  credit  of  success  will  vary,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  been  secured.  But  no 
one  is  to  be  condemned  for  failure  when  all  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made.  The  teacher,  the  pupil  and  the  parent,  are 
the  three  important  elements  to  be  brought  into  harmonious 
action ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  con- 
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trolling  influence  over  the  others;  by  showing  the  advantages 
they  may  receive  from  the  schools  and  the  importance  of 
mutual  effort  to  secure  the  best  results.  I  am  aware  that  this 
will  require  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  at  the  home  of 
the  pupil,  as  well  as  in  the  school  room ;  but  ample  reward 
will  result  from  efforts  judiciously  made.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  work  done  during  the  past  year,  has  been  outside 
of  the  school  room.  Parents,  ignorant  of  our  school  system, 
conceiving  themselves  wiser  than  the  teachers,  accepting  every 
idle  rumor  as  truth,  believing  their  children  were  abused,  and 
upholding  them  in  opposition  to  the  teacher,  after  an  hour  of 
pleasant  conversation  with  the  teacher,  receive  new  ideas  of 
the  school,  its  rules  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  all  re- 
quirements, are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  duties  to  perform 
in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  for  the  good  of  the  children, 
become  radically  changed  in  their  views  and  action,  And 
henceforth  are  found  staunch  supporters  of  the  school  in  all  its 
interests.  Immediately,  the  children,  finding  that  a  mutual 
understanding  exists  between  their  parents  and  teachers, 
abandon  their  practice  of  double  dealing  and  disobedience. 
If  only  occasional  success  attends  the  effort,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
trial ;  for  every  parent  thus  enlightened  becomes  a  better 
citizen,  the  child  a  better  pupil,  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is  re- 
lieved and  services  are  better  appreciated. 

SCHOOL   MEMBEBSmP. 

Entire  uniformity  is  quite  essential  in  the  application  of  the 
rules  defining  membership  of  pupils.  Until  within  the  last 
two  years  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  so  giving 
directions  as  to  secure  uniform  results.  The  following  is  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  Board  in  relation  to  absences  and  suspen- 
sions for  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness : 

"  9.  Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardi- 
ness, and  shall  require  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian, 
in  writing  or  in  person.  In  case  of  ten  instances  of  unexcused 
absence  or  tardiness,  or  both,  in  any  one  terra,  the  delinquent 
pupil  may  be  suspended ;  which  suspension  must  in  all  cases 
be  the  act  of  the  Principal.  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardi- 
ness shall  be  accepted,  unless  it  allege  sickness,  or  some  equally 
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imperative  necessity.  Teachers  shall  cease  to  connt  the  absen- 
ces of  pnpils  arising  from  sickness  after  ten  successive  half 
days;  but  the  pupils  may  return,  on  recovery,  without  a 
ticket,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  seat.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  teacher  may  fill  the  seat  temporarily,  at  discretion." 

The  clause  which  modifies  the  original  rules,  declares  that 
"  teachers  shall  cease  to  count  the  absences  of  pupils  after  ten 
sttccessive  half  days."  All  absences,  during  those  five  days, 
must  be  counted  on  the  school  record  ;  and  no  record  of  the 
pupil's  attendance  (ffter  that  time  is  to  be  made  until  his  re- 
turn to  school.  The  pupil  is  in  fact  suspended,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  recovery  of  membership  is  easy.  The  limita- 
tion of  time  clearly  defines  the  number  of  absences  to  be 
counted,  and  removes  all  difiBcuIty  of  securing  the  uniformity 
desired. 

Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  is 
withdrawn  firom  school,  without  the  intention  of  returning,  the 
name  of  such  pupil  should  be  immediately  stricken  from  the 
register ;  but,  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the 
pupil,  before  the  teacher  receives  evidence  of  withdrawal, 
must  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  must  be  regarded  the  same  as 
any  other  absences. 

Every  pupil  should  be  treated  as  absent  whose  attendance 
shall  not  continue  for,  at  least,  one  half  the  regular  school 
session  of  the  half  day. 

The  foregoing  are  substantially  the  Chicago  school  rules, 
prepared  by  the  former  eflScient  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
that  city,  William  H.  Wblls,  Esq.,  and  adopted  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  western  States.  For  the 
sake  of  obtaining  returns  of  attendance  by  which  statistics 
may  be  compared,  on  some  reliable  basis,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  same  could  be  generally  adopted  by  school  authorities. 

Should  any  consider  it  objectionable  that  a  pupil  tempora- 
rily absent,  on  account  of  sickness,  should  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  school,  and  that  the  number  of 
absences  counted  against  the  school  is  smaller  than  is  actually 
due  to  it,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  very  often, 
a  supposed  temporary  absence  becomes  a  protracted  one,  and 
the  pupil  does  not  return  during  the  term.  Thus  the  absences 
of  many  weeks,  while  the  pupil  was  not  in  fact  a  member, 
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must  be  counted  against  the  school.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
adjusting  the  record  when  reports  of  attendance  are  returned 
to  the  school  authorities  weekly,  or  monthly.  Besides,  uniform 
results  are  secured  by  our  rule  which  would  be  impossible  in 
the  old  way. 

SUB-DISTBIOTS  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  coextensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  city,  with  a  slight  exception  on  the  north- 
western boundary.  The  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  ex- 
tends equally  to  every  part,  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  Board 
to  promote  equally  the  interests  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
whole  district.  In  order  to  secure  a  proper  apportionment  of 
the  pupils  to  the  several  schools,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  create  sub-districts,  each  to  comprise  a  school,  or  groups  of 
schools,  conveniently  accessible  by  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 
All  children  are  required  to  attend  a  school  within  the  district 
of  which  they  are  residents.  Heretofore,  exceptions  have 
sometimes  been  made,  when  a  school  to  which  a  child  belonged 
was  full  and  a  vacant  seat  could  be  obtained  in  a  school  of  the 
adjoining  district.  But  with  the  liberal  provision  of  school 
accommodations  now  made,  few  children,  it  is  believed,  wiU 
fail  to  find  seat«  in  the  schools  of  their  own  district. 

Another  limitation  of  attendance  within  the  sub-district  is 
sometimes  found  necessary.  In  order  to  give  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Dwight 
School,  for  example,  all  the  youn^jer  children  on  and  north  of 
Whalley  Avenue  are  required  to  attend  the  schools  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  Dixwell,  Qoffe,  Division  Street, 
and  Elm  Street,  until  they  are  suflSciently  advanced  in  their 
studies  to  be  promoted  to  the  Dwight,  with  the  first  class  from 
the  Dixwell  School.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  over- 
crowding of  the  Dwight  School,  by  young  pupils,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  older  ones,  and  equalizes  the  attendance  in  all  the 
smaller  schools. 

A  similar  arrangement  will  be  necessary  in  the  Washington 
district,  requiring  the  younger  children  north  of  Columbus 
street,  to  go  to  the  Washington  School,  until  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  promoted,  with  the  first  class,  to  the  Howard 
Avenue  School, 
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The  number  of  children  belonging  to  each  sub-district,  as 
enumerated  in  January  last,  is  presented  below  with  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  now  provided  for  them. 


No. 

No.  SmU. 

No.  Honset. 

N0.B00B11 

Webster  DiBtrict, 

1,875 

982 

3 

19 

Eaton  District, 

1,033 

820 

2 

14 

Wooster  District, 

1,707 

1,294 

3 

25 

Dwight  District,   - 

1,966 

1,273 

6 

25 

Skinner  District, 

1,845 

600 

1 

12 

Washington  District, 

1,824 

1,100 

5* 

22 

Totals, 

9,750 

6,069 

20 
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SCHOOL   HOUSES. 


As  a  record  of  the  school  buildings,  belonging  to  and  occu- 
pied by  the  City  School  District,  may  be  found  convenient  for 
future  reference,  the  following  brief  description  of  them  is  here 


^                             1             Location. 

When  Built  1  Ma-  1 
orRemodePd  terUl. 

Height. 

No. 
r'ma 

No. 
«'ta. 

Owned  or 
Rented. 

Webtttr  Svb  DiH, 

Webster  School, 
Whiting  it.     " 
Sooth  It.         " 

Cor.  George  A  York  sta. 
On  Whiting  at. 
On  Soath  at 

1858  Rem. 
1864 

Brick 
Brick 
Brick 

2  atoriea 

1  atory 

2  atoriea 

12 

1 
6 

600 

70 

808 

Owned. 
Owned. 
Rented. 

EaUmSub  DUL 

Efttoo  School, 
High       •» 

On  Jefferson  st. 

Cur.  Orange  A  Wall  ata. 

18» 
1827  R.  1866 

Brick 
Brick 

8 

2 

12 
2 

600 
209 

Owned. 
Owned. 

Woo«lerSnh.JH»t.\ 

Wooeter  School,      Cor. Wooeter  A  Wallace  st 

Fair  St.        *♦             18  Fair  tt. 

Hamilton    '<           ,  Bet.  Hamilton  A  Wallace. 

M                  li                    .     »»                   U                              U 

1 

1862 
1866 

Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Wood 

2 
2 
2 
2 

ti 
i« 

t( 

12 

h 

600 
2f»0 

496 

Owned. 
Owned. 
Rented. 
Rented. 

Dwight  Sub,  nut 

Dvl^fat   School, 
WxireU 
GolTe  It.      " 

U                       it 

DlTiilon«t.«* 
am  it.       •• 

Cor.  Martin  A  Oil!  ata. 
On  Dixwell  at. 
On  Goffe  tt. 

Oo  Dividon  at. 
On  Kim  at. 

1864 

1861 
Eatab'd  1862 

Brick 
Wood 
Brick 
Wood 
Wood 
Brisk 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

ti 

12 

6 
2 

1 
2 
2 

600 
800 
104 
66 
92 
108 

Owned. 
Owned. 
Rent  Free. 
Owned. 
Rented. 
Rent  Free. 

SHnnerSub.ZHst. 

fktoner  School, 

Cor.  State  A  Snmmer  ata. 

1868 

Brick 

2 

It 

12 

600 

Owned. 

W<uhing*itJSub,D. 

WMbington  Sehool.ar.  Cedar  k.  Washlngt'n 
Howard  Av.    »•       ICor.How'd  A v.A Putnam 
MtneaMot    '*■       Cor.  Liberty  A  Pntnam. 
CHj  Point        •'        On  Howard  Av. 
Cutble  at.       "        On  Carllale  st. 

Enl'ged  1866 
1869 

1858 

Wood!  2       " 
Brick  2       " 
Wood  1  story 
Woodil     " 
Wood!  1     " 

8 
12 
8 

1 
1 

400 

600 

150 

84 

60 

Owned. 

Owned 
Unocp*d,Own»d 

Owned. 
Own'd  condlMy 

*  Mt.  Pleasant,  vacated  at  the  opening  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School. 
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GROWTH  OP  THB  SCHOOL   8Y8TEM. 

Few  of  our  citizens  are  aware,  probably,  how  rapidly  the 
present  school  system  in  New  Haven  has  grown  up  and  what 
dimensions  it  has  attained,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  preceding  table  and  a  few  notes  here 
presented  will  give  some  idea  of  the  changes. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  system  of  Graded  Schools 
was  first  made  in  1852.  The  Webster  School,  previously 
known  as  the  George  Street  School,  of  which  the  octagon  part 
was  the  original  structure,  to  which  a  wing  was  afterwards 
added,  and  finally  the  main  edifice,  went  into  operation  as  the 
pioneer  of  what  are  now  known  as  Grammar  Schools,  August 
29th,  1853.  Just  sixteen  years  have  therefore  elapsed  since 
the  first  school  of  the  new  system  was  inaugurated.  Five 
other  large  school  houses  of  similar  character  and  design  have 
been  opened,  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  Eaton,  1855  ;  Woos- 
ter,  1862;  Dwight,  1864;  Skinner,  1868;- Howard  Avenue, 
1869.  £ach  building  accommodates  six  hundred  pupils,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  Washington  School  has  been  enlarged  from  three  rooms 
to  eight;  the  Dixwell  has  doubled  its  number;  the  Fair 
Street  and  other  smaller  schools  have  been  provided,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table,  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  district. 
Thus  it  appears  that  about  five^ixths  of  all  the  sittings  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  supplied 
during  the  period  since  1853.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Lan- 
casterian,  now  High  School,  the  Octagon  (George  Street 
School,)  and  Whiting  Street,  were  the  three  representative 
buildings  of  the  public  schools,  in  New  Haven.  The  Whiting 
Street  edifice  was  evidently  famous  in  its  early  days,  receiving 
the  high  compliment,  from  the  Hon.  Hbnby  Basnasd,  of  an 
elaborate  description,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  wood  cut, 
in  his  "  Common  School  Journal,"  as  a  model  of  school  archi- 
tecture for  the  State. 

The  increase  of  teachers  is  also  worthy  of  note.  In  1853, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Webster  School,  the  number 
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within  our  present  school  limits  was  twenty-six.  To-day,  we 
nnmber  in  our  day  schools,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated,  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  16,  in  1853,  5,409.  The  number  registered  during  the 
same  year  was  1,745 ;  average  attendance  1,174.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  number  of  children,  by  enumeration,  has  not 
qnite  doubled,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  five  times 
greater.  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  was,  at  that  time,  twenty-two  in  every  hun- 
dred ;  now,  it  is  fifty-eight  to  a  hundred. 

The  population  of  New  Haven,  which  probably  included 
Fair  Haven  and  Westville,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
was  20,345.     Valuation  of  property  in  1852,  $16,067,062. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  pupils  were  required  to  pay  for 
tuition ;  and,  although  the  charge  was  small,  it  undoubtedly 
kept  .many  children  of  poor  families  from  the  privileges  of 
school  instruction. 

•  THB  TBAININO  SCHOOLS. 

An  experience  of  nearly  three  years  has  shown,  very  con- 
clusively, the  value  of  some  preparation  by  actual  practice  for 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  teacher.  I  am  glad  to  feel  as- 
sured that  the  Board  fully  appreciate  the  eflEbrt  made  in  the 
Fair  Street  School,  to  qualify  young  teachers  for  their  work ; 
and  have  shown  their  confidence  in  the  importance  of  its  re- 
sults, by  changing  the  Washington  School  into  an  institution  of 
a  similar  character.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  render 
the  few  placed  under  instruction,  in  this  school,  thoroughly 
qualified  for  positions,  instead  of  attempting  to  send  out  largo 
numbers.  During  the  period  since  the  school  was  established, 
faurteen  young  ladies  have  received  permanent  appointments 
88  teachers,  and  all  except  Miss  Anderson,  who  died  a  year 
ago,  now  retain  their  positions. 

We  do  not  expect  to  make  equally  competent  teachers  of  all 
who  are  taken  through  the  course  of  training ;  we  only  pro- 
pose to  place  methods,  resources  obtained  by  the  experience  ot 
others,  and  daily  practice,  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the- 
inexperienced.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  success  will  depend,  in  no 


email  degree,  on  the  capability  dnd  eflTort  of  the  individual. 
Thus  far  we  have  had  no  failure  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  have 
shown  such  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  such  tact,  skill  and 
good  judgment  in  governing,  as  to  give  strong  assurance  of 
distinguished  saccess  in  the  future. 

The  limited  nnmber  of  rooms  in  the  Fair  Street  School  has, 
heretofore,  prevented  us  from  giving  employment  to  such  a 
nnmber  of  pupil  teachers  as  has  been  desirable.  The  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Washington  School,  consequent  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  on  Howard  Avenue,  in  May 
last,  suggested  the  expediency  of  making  it  a  training  school. 
The  Board  acted  promptly  upon  the  suggestion,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  school 
since  1864,  to  be  the  master  under  the  new  organization  ;  and 
he  has  entered  zealously  into  a  preparation  for  his  work, 
by  visiting  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  elsewhere,  and 
gathering  information  from  all  sources  pertaining  to  the 
object. 

Hereafter,  we  shall  have  at  least  twelve  'young  ladies  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  teaching ;  which  will  give  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  selections  for  filling  vacancies,  as  they  may 
occur,  from  individuals  whose  qualifications  will  have  been  test- 
ed in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room,  under  the  supervision 
both  of  those  who  prepare  them  for  teaching  and  those  who 
make  the  appointments.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
corps  of  teachers  throughout  the  city  will  become  steadily 
strengthened,  by  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  part  of  those  just  entering  upon  the  work. 

To  those  who  propose  to  apply  for  positions  in  the  training, 
or  other  departments  of  our  schools,  a  word  of  suggestion  may 
be- appropriately  added,  to  indicate  some  of  the  requisites  of 
those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
children. 

1.  Vigorous  health  is  essential.  The  school  room  is  not  a 
desirable  place  for  the  invalid — pupil  or  teacher.  Good  diges- 
tion, steady  nerves  and  the  cheerful  spirit  which  grows  spon- 
taneously out  of  a  good  physical  condition,  with  acute  vision 
and  hearing,  are  among  the  prime  requisites  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school. 


2.  A  thorough  devotion  to  the  work,  which  will  impel  the 
teacher  to  ask  what  raore  can  I  do,  rather  than  how 
little  eflTort  will  answer,  to  secure  complete  success  in  every 
duty.  Whoever  teaches  by  necessity  or  constraint,  must  yield 
a  cheerful  submission  to  that  necessity,  and  work  as  if  by 
choice,  or  the  service  of  that  eacher  will  be,  at  least,  half 
shorn  of  its  usefulness,  and  total  failure  is  imminent. 

3.  A  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  the  pupils 
need  to  be  taught,  especially  of  elementary  principles.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  departments  of  education  in- 
creases the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  only  as  it  enables  one  to 
present  more  clearly  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child  what 
he  needs  to  learn. 

4.  No  one  can  fail  to  retrograde  as  a  teacher,  who  leaves 
out  of  the  daily  programme  the  idea  of  aebf-improvenienU  A 
firm  resolution  to  do  better  service  in  the  school  to-day  than 
yesterday,  implies,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  the  day,  a  systematic  couree  of  reading  of  educa- 
tional publications  and  standard  works,  by  which  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  systems  and  methods  of  instruction  else- 
where may  be  secured  and  made  serviceable.  It  implies  a 
fixed  determination  to  teach  by  example,  in  word  and  action, 
what  every  pupil  should  be  and  do. 

5.  The  devoted  teacher  should  carry  in  the  breast  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  exalted  character  of  the  vocation,  which  as  much 
excels  all  others  in  importance  and  responsibility,  as  the  mold- 
ing of  the  pliant  faculties  of  the  child  into  a  more  perfect  spir- 
itual image  of  its  creator,  excels  the  work  of  the  artist  who 
carves  the  marble  into  a  resemblance  of  the  perishable  form  of 
the  outward  man. 

OOBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  marked  proficiency  in  the  government  of  the  schools 
has  been  as  gratifying  as  the  progress  in  any  department  of  in- 
struction. A  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
past  year  the  amount  of  corporal  punisraent,  in  all  the  schools 
has  been  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  the  year  previous,  as 
fihown  by  the  records,  will   satisfy  the  Board  and  the  people, 
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I  trust,  that  our  teachers  are  making  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
abstain  from  violent  modes  of  government.  The  reduction, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  forty-six  per  cent,  below 
the  amount  shown  by  the  record  of  1866-7.  But  abstinence 
from  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  not  all,  nor  the 
best  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Many  teachers  are 
studying  methods  of  controlling  the  current  of  thought  and  de- 
sire in  their  pupils ;  they  seek  to  create  motives  which  will 
lead,  rather  than  drive  the  child  to  the  performance  of  duty. 
In  eight  rooms,  in  the  city,  no  corporal  punishment  has  been 
employed  during  the  year ;  in  three  rooms,  but  one ;  in  three, 
but  two ;  in  eight  but  three  cases  of  corporal  punishment  have 
been  inflicted  during  the  same  period.  In  these  twenty-two 
rooms  are  found  about  one  fifth  part  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
district,  in  daily  attendance ;  while  in  them  only  one  fiftieth 
part  of  the  punishments  in  all  the  schools  have  taken  place. 

Nowhere  has  a  greater  amount  of  cheerfulness  and  mutual 
kind  regard  between  pupils  and  teacher  been  evident ;  in  no 
rooms  have  pupils  shown  greater  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  more  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  or 
more  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  than  where  the  least 
amount  of  corporal  punishment  has  occurred.  In  no  instance 
has  theefiiciency  of  government  appeared  to  suffer. 

These  statements  are  presented  as  evidence  that  the  teachers 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Board,  that 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
amount  practicable;  and  especially,  that  all  appearance  of  un- 
reasonable severity  should  be  avoided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  number  of  teachers  who  can  govern  their  rooms  without  a 
resort  to  the  rod,  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  coming 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  censured  for  corporal  punishments,  until  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  fully  ascertained  by  careful  investigation. 
Nothing  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  arouses  angry  feelings  and 
deep  seated  prejudice  of  parents  against  the  teacher,  as  undue 
seveiity  in  the  punishment  of  a  child.  Utter  and  instant  con- 
demnation of  the  teacher  is  common,  upon  the  simple  testi- 
mony and  appearance  of  the  child:  Little  heed  is  given  to 
the  tendency  to  exaggeration  and   untruthfulness,  on  the  part 
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of  a  child  Buffering  the  penalty  for  wrong  doing.  A  dispas- 
sionate conversation  with  the  teacher  and  a  careful  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  facts,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  allay  ex- 
cited feelings,  would  reveal  the  true  desert  of  the  child,  and 
prove  that  teachers  more  generally  desire  to  act  in  concert 
with  parents  for  the  good  of  their  pupils,  than  many  are  will- 
ing to  admit 

Two  instances  have  occurred  in  our  schools,  within  the  past 
six  months,  which  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  mutual 
understanding  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  condemn,  until  thorough  investi- 
gation has  been  made.  The  child  in  each  case  went  home 
after  school,  showing  blood  and  bruises  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  asserting  that  the  teacher  had  caused  them  by  blows 
applied  in  punishment  for  faults  at  school.  I  made  inquiry,  at 
once,  and  found  that  the  blood  and  bruises  resulted  from  quar- 
rels with  schoolmates  on  the  way  home,  and  no  punishment 
whatever  had  been  inflicted  by  the  teacher. 

Teachers  may  err  in  judgment;  may  punish  in  passion,  for 
which  there  is  no  palliation  or  excuse ;  may  impatiently  resort 
to  blows  as  a  short  process  for  the  correction  of  monJ  delin- 
quency in  the  child,  which  exhibits  meager  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  not  the  general 
practice  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  schools.  That  there 
is  a  difference  in  versatility,  tact  and  ability,  to  discover  and 
control  the  motives  of  children  by  happy  methods,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  I  am  confident  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class, 
labor  conscientiously  and  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  children  committed  to  their  care,  and  suffer  perplexities 
and  trials  of  which  those  outside  the  school-room  know  little. 

FBBB  EVENING   SCHOOL. 

An  evening  school,  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
whose  opportunities  for  an  elementary  education  had  been 
quite  limited,  had  not  been  attempted  for  many  years  in  New 
Haven,  until  the  autumn  of  1866.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
William  Frakklut  and  Mr.  Isaao  Fibbson,  a  member  of 
Yale  College,  a  school  was  opened,  at  that  time,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  F.  Y.  D.  Garretson,  and  continued  through 
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the  winter,  closing  April  12th,  186Y.  A  chai^  of  four 
dollars  a  term  was  made  for  tuition.  The  largest  number  in 
attendance  during  the  season  was  forty- two.  •  The  pupils  were 
worthy  lads,  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
Board  appropriated  fifty  dollars  to  aid  in  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency, in  payment  of  expenses ;  contributions  were  also  made, 
by  several  citizens,  in  behalf  of  pupils,  who  were  unable  to 
pay  tuition. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  the  evident  bene- 
fit they  received,  induced  the  same  gentlemen  to  continue  the 
school  the  following  season,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J. 
K.  H.  DeForest,  with  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  and 
with  similar  success. 

In  December  last,  the  Board  of  Education  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  experiment  of  opening  a  free  evening  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  whose  business  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  day  schools.  Convenient  rooms  were  pro- 
vided in  the  City  Hall,  and  the  school  began  in  December, 
and  continued  full,  numbering  about  one  hundred  pupils,  till 
its  close,  early  in  June.  Nearly  four  hundred  applications 
were  made  for  admission,  during  the  season.  Mr.  DeFobest 
had  charge  of  the  school  a  part  of  the  winter,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Tinker,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  W, 
Drew  and  Mr.  O.  Harger.  Three  teachers  were  constantly 
employed  four  evenings  in  the  week,  and  two  hours  each 
evening. 

The  studies  were  limited  to  Arithmetic,  Penmanship^  Spell- 
ing, English  Grammar  and  Bookkeeping.  No  pupils  were 
admitted  under  thirteen  years  of  age ;  nor  were  any  received 
who  could  attend  the  day  schools.  The  average  age  of  a 
majority  in  attendance  was  about  sixteen  years ;  bat  the  ages 
of  a  considerable  number  ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years.  Almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment  and 
manual  labor,  found  in  the  city,  was  represented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  The  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men,  in  their 
studies,  is  seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  of  our  day  schools. 
The  liberality  of  the  Board,  in  providing  this  course  of  instruc- 
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tion,  is  fully  appreciated  by  them  and  is,  often,  most  heartily 
and  grateftdly  expressed. 

The  benefit  thus  conferred  will  not  accrue  alone  to  those 
who  are  taught;  but  every  workshop,  all  departments  of  labor, 
will  have  more  intelligent  men  employed  in  the  duties  there 
required.  Every  citizen  will  receive  a  benefit  in  the  improved 
quality  of  work  which  these  men  are  employed  to  perform. 

Besides,  many  having  no  convenient  place  at  their  homes  or 
lodging  places,  for  improving  their  time,  find  the  school-room 
a  pleasant  place  of  resort  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
The  stimulus  of  associates  similarly  engaged  adds  materially  to 
the  interest  of  those  employed  in  study ;  and  the  school  fur- 
nishes a  wholesome  substitute  for  objectionable  places  of  re- 
sort, to  which  young  men  are  often  drawn  or  driven,  because 
there  is  nothing  better  within  their  reach. 

The  question  of  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  evening 
school  will  be  likely  very  soon  to  demand  consideration  from 
the  Board ;  also,  whether  provision  should  be  made,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  instruction  of  young  women. 

Drawing. — A  supplementary  course  of  instruction  was 
given  by  Prof.  L.  Bail,  in  mechanical  drawing,  to  as  many  of 
diose  attending  the  evening  school  as  could  devote  an  extra 
evening  to  this  object.  Twelve  lessons  were  given,  without 
charge,  to  about  forty  young  men.  The  results  were  very 
satisfactory.  Within  a  few  weeks,  I  have  been  told  by  mem- 
bers of  that  class,  that  the  knowledge  obtained  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  them,  in  the  increased  facility  and 
exactness  with  which  they  are  enabled,  in  their  daily  work,  to 
prepare  their  patterns  and  construct  difficult  forms  in  mechan- 
ical operations.  Much  credit  is  due  Prof.  Bail,  both  for  his 
liberality,  in  giving  lessons  without  cost,  and  for  the  great 
benefit  he  has  conferred  on  these  young  men  in  the  practical 
knowledge  he  imparted  to  them. 

NOTES   ON   SCHOOLS   AND   INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction,  through  the  year,  has  been  uni- 
form, thorough  and  successlul.  In  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  any  department  accomplished  less  than  heretofore ; 
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in  a  number  of  studies  decided  improvement  has  been  made ; 
and  some  new  branches  have  been  added. 

Penmanship  stands  conspicuous,  on  account  of  excellence 
and  the  obvious  improvement  over  anythinpj  previously  accom- 
plished. Members  of  the  Board  have  had  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  beautiful  specimens  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Office  from  the  schools.  To  those  who  have  seen 
them,  no  word  of  commendation  is  needful  from  me ;  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  their  language,  though  mute,  is 
beautifully  expressivo.  It  may  be  regarded  as  good  evidence 
of  success,  when  the  specimens  from  all  the  fifty  pupils  in  a 
room  are  so  nearly  alike  in  the  execution  of  each  element  and 
principle  of  every  letter,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  convince 
persons  examining  them,  that  they  were  not  all  written  by  the 
same  hand.  Does  the  credit  belong  chiefly  to  the  teacher,  the 
Spencerian  System,  or  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  pupils?  **  Ab 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  a  maxim  true  in  this  particu- 
lar, as  in  its  general  application ;  and  it  would  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Board  to  witness  the  same  proficiency  in 
all  the  schools,  as  is  now  found  in  a  few  higher  rooms  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Some  very  excellent  slate  work  has  been 
done  in  primary  and  intermediate  rooms,  in  printing,  script 
letters  and  drawing,  for  which  teachers  deserve  much  credit. 

The  difference  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
diflerent  teachers,  and  therefore  widely  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, is  quite  manifest.  Many  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  studying,  critically,  the  principles  and  analysis  of 
letters,  as  presented  in  the  Spencerian  Manual ;  and  of  devoting 
time  to  self-improvement  with  the  pen,  pencil  and  blackboai'd, 
preparatory  to  giving  instruction  to  others.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults cannot  be  attained  in  this  branch  without  preparation. 

Dba^wing,  recently  introduced,  is  now  fairly  engrafted  and 
has  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  instruction ;  of  which  a 
particular  account  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
same  elements  that  secure  success  in  penmanship  will  bring 
like  results  in  drawing ;  and  failure  will  be  sure  to  follow  lack 
of  interest  and  eflbrt. 

Spelling  is  gaining  ground,  and  bids  fair  to  escape  being 
reckoned  among  '*  the  lost  arts,"  with  the  progress  now  making 
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in  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  incident  to  be 
occasionallj  challenged  by  a  class,  to  find  a  word  in  the 
lessons  passed  over,  which  would  compel  any  individual  in  it 
to  miss ;  and  my  mortification  under  a  failure  to  do  so  has 
been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  evident  delight  and  triumphant 
look  which  the  conquerors  assumed.  Every  indication  of 
special  interest  in  so  dry,  yet  important  a  subject  as  spelling, 
is  to  be  hailed  as  ominous  of  an  '^  onward  and  upward  "  move- 
ment. 

KsADiNG  does  not  seem  to  make  the  progress,  or  attain  to 
that  degree  of  perfection,  which  the  time  devoted  to  it  encour- 
ages one  to  expect.  There  are  many  excellent  readers  to  ba 
found  in  the  schools  ;  but  with  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  there  is  a  want  of  facility  to  call  words  at  sight,  which 
prevents  fluency ;  and  failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  idea  contained  in  the  sentence ;  hence  a  failure 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the  language.  That  there  are  in- 
herent difficulties,  peculiar  to  our  schools,  in  teaching  this 
branch,  is  admitted.  Hence  the  necessity  of  much  skill  and 
untiring  effort  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  desired  success.  As  a  key  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  ability  to  read  easily  and  understandingly  can- 
not be  well  overrated.  The  lectures  given,  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  B.  G. 
Northrop,  last  winter,  by  Professors  Russell  and  Bailey,  were 
very  suggestive  of  benefits  which  our  teachers  would  derive 
irom  a  fall  course  of  similar  instruction. 

Lano0Aob. — A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  in  some  of 
the  schools,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  use  of  language. 
The  teacher  who  spends  five  or  six  minutes  every  morning  in 
calling  upon  pupils  to  report  the  improper  use  of  language 
each  one  may  have  noticed  during  the  previous  day,  imparts 
quite  as  much  practical  instruction,  by  this  method,  as  is 
given  in  the  more  formal  exercise  of  reciting  lessons  in  English 
Grammar ;  and  pupils  may  be  thus  taught,  long  before  they 
are  competent  to  understand  the  technical  construction  of 
language  by  grammatical  rules.  Extemporaneous,  written 
exercises,  occupying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  have  developed  facility  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
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sion,  not  only  very  gratifying,  bat  often  quite  surprising.  The 
D wight  School  has  excelled  in  both  of  the  exercises  named 
above. 

Oral  Insteuotion,  in  the  forni  of  Object  Teaching,  has 
been  more  systematically  incorporated  into  the  school  exercises 
than  ever  before.  The  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils 
in  asking  and  answering  questions,  and  presenting  facts  which 
have  come  under  their  observation,  proves  conclusively  that  no 
portion  of  the  day  is  more  profitably  employed  than  the  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  this  object. 

Properly  conducted,  this  exercise  cultivates  habits  of  obser- 
vation, increases  the  knowledge  and  proper  uses  of  common 
things,  and  cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  a  correct  use 
of  language  in  its  expression.  It  stimulates  the  mind  to 
greater  activity  and  furnishes  a  fund  of  valuable  information, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  the  children  in  the  preparation 
of  other  lessons.  Instead  of  a  more  desultory  method  of  study- 
ing the  simple  characteristics  of  individual  objects,  a  ftill  and 
sybteraatic  course  may  be  adopted,  as  is  already  done  in  the 
Skinner  School,  which  will  give  to  the  pupils  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  principles  of  Natural  Science,  as 
an  excellent  prepamtion  for  a  more  full  and  complete  course  in 
the  High  School;  or,  should  they  leave  school  prematurely,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  in  all 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Thus  far,  however,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
mode  of  instruction.  Those  teachers  will  succeed,  and  only 
those,  who  enter  upon  it  with  a  real  interest  and  determina- 
tion to  secure  valuable  results,  by  thoroughly  preparing  and 
carefully  presenting  topics  for  investigation  by  their  pupils. 
Another  year,  we  hope,  will  show  decided  progress  in  oral  in- 
struction. 

Arithmetic  has  been  pursued  with  about  the  usual  success ; 
and  it  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  no  branch  is  more  thor- 
oughly taught  than  this,  in  our  schools.  But  a  large  propor- 
tion of  time  is  spent  on  it ;  the  pupil  beginning  early  in  the 
primary  department  and  continuing  through  all  the  grades, 
until  prepared  for  the  High  School. 
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If  any  snggestioDS  for  improvement  were  desired,  neither 
time  nor  space  would  permit  me  here  to  make  them. 

Geogeaphy  is  as  well  taught  as  it  can  be,  until  some  better 
method  can  be  devised  for  combining  descriptive  and  physical 
with  geography  of  the  maps.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  map  drawing.  We  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  this  study  during  the  coming  year. 

History  of  the  XTNirED  States. — A  plan  for  increasing  the 
interest  of  pupils  in  this  study  has  been  partially  developed  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Webster  School,  which  happily  combines 
geography  and  history  with  local  incidents,  illustrated  by  a 
progressive  series  of  outline  maps,  to  be  drawn  by  teacher  or 
pupil,  which  cannot  fail,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  school  studies. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  or 
say  of  them  all  they  deserve.  From  the  foregoing  presentation 
in  relation  to  attendance,  discipline  and  instruction,  a  pretty 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  condition.  A  brief 
notice  seems  desirable  of  the 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  under  the 
charge  and  administration  of  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  for  which  he  did  much 
in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  its  present  prosperity  rests. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  school  itself  that  his  services  have  been 
secured ;  and  for  all  the  schools,  on  account  of  the  general  good 
influence  we  feel  confident  he  will  exert,  by  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  first  object  we  have  aimed  to  secure  was,  a  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  classification.  This  has  been  in  a  good  de- 
gree accomplished,  and  the  departments  of  instruction  are 
gradually  becoming  more  clearly  developed.  So  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  by  the  oldest  class  at  the  close  of  their  third 
year,  that  another  year  of  instruction  seemed  quite  desirable  ; 
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and  the  class  having  decided  to  continue,  the  regular  course 
for  graduation  will  in  future  be  four  years. 

The  advantages  of  the  change  will  be  manifest.  A  more 
complete  course  of  advanced  studies  will  be  secured ;  the  last 
year,  at  a  more  mature  age,  with  minds  well  disciplined,  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  pupils  than  any  two  previous  years. 
Besides,  it  will  give  ample  opportunity  to  those  who  propose 
to  engage  in  teaching,  to  make  a  thorough  elementary  review 
of  those  studies  which  they  will  be  required  to  teach.  Special 
advantages  will  be  given  this  class,  by  way  of  preparation, 
and  the  members  of  it  will  be  regarded  as  having  special 
claims  for  preference  to  positions  as  teachers,  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Board. 

Classes  are  formed  in  modern  languages  ;  and  superior  ad- 
vantaojes  are  offered  for  learning  the  German  and  French  lan- 
gnages.  Instruction  is  given  in  Latin  as  far  as  pupils  desire  to 
pursue  it ;  and  it  is  made  a  practical  exercise  to  illustrate  the 
origin  of  the  English  language. 

Scientific  Ooubsb. — The  young  men  of  New  Haven  are 
specially  favored,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  any  de- 
partment of  Natural  Science.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Tale  College  opens  its  doors  to  thirty-three  young  men 
of  the  State,  free  of  expense,  to  enjoy  the  instruction  and 
privileges  of  that  excellent  institution. 

The  High  School  sends  two  this  year,  and  special  reference 
will  be  had,  hereafter,  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
that  department  of  Tale  College. 

.    THB   OOMMEBCIAL   DEPABTMENT. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  funnsh  a  greatly  enlarged  course 
of  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  business  transactions.  Of 
this,  Mr.  Whitmore  will  have  the  special  charge  and  instruction. 
His  superior  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
book-keeping  are  well  known ;  and  his  whole  time,  with  assist- 
ance if  needed,  will  be  devoted  to  secure  the  best  results  possi- 
ble in  this  department. 

It  is  designed  by  the  Board,  to  make  provision  whereby 
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joimg  men  and  women  desiring  such  instruction,  who  cannot 
attend  the  High  School  as  regular  members,  may  be  permitted 
to  become  members  of  this  class  for  special  instruction,  with- 
out being  confined  to  school  hours,  except  for  recitations  in 
this  department. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished, a  full  programme  of  the  course  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  following  the  scheme  of  studies  for  the  High 
School. 

Dba.wing  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  this  school. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  instruction  of  the  teachers,  Professor 
BaiT  has  given  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  department.  The 
principles  of  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  have  been  so 
far  mastered  by  the  pupils,  that  excellent  results  will  appear  in 
the  work  of  the  next  year. 

The  Libbart. — The  High  ^School  has  received  eflScient  aid 
from  the  recent  establishment  of  a  reference  library.  From 
an  appropriation  by  the  State  and  District  combined,  about 
three  hundred  dollars  were  expended  during  the  year  for  stand- 
ard publications,  designed  to  impart  general  information  and 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  studies  pursued.  The  influence  of  this 
addition  to  the  regular  instruction  of  the  school  cannot  fail  to 
prove  exceedingly  beneficial.  A  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
library  than  our  limited  means  will  allow  is  quite  desirable ; 
and  any  individuals  having  duplicates  of  books  suitable  for 
such  a  library,  or  volumes  which  they  are  disposed  to  contrib- 
ute, may  be  assured  that  any  donations  made  for  its  increase 
will  be  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 

Apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  many  studies  pursued  is 
greatly  needed. 

In  the  appendix  of  this  report  may  be  found  a  series  of  ques- 
tions used  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  school  in  April 
last,  to  which  written  answers  were  required.  They  are  thus 
presented,  that  persons  not  familiar  with  the  daily  operations 
of  the  school  may  have  some  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
instruction  there  given.  Although  the  High  School  of  New 
Haven  is  not  such  in  respect  to  numbers,  or  accommodations, 
as  its  population,  wealth  and  intelligence  should  furnish,  it  is 
certain  that  our  school  is  accomplishing  results  which  cannot 
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fail  to  be  Ratifying,  at  least,  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  desire 
to  perpetuate  prosperity  and  intelligence  in  our  city.  And 
when  adequate  means  shall  be  supplied,  New  Haven  will  have 
a  school  worthy  of  itself,  easily  developed  from  the  founda- 
tions already  laid  in  the  present  school. 

OBAMMAB   SCHOOLS. 

There  are'now  six  schools  of  this  class,  each  one  designed  to 
accommodate  six  hundred  pupils.  Of  the  twelve  rooms  in  each 
school,  number  one  receives  the  primary  children,  just  com- 
mencing their  course  of  instruction.  By  promotion  they  pass 
up  the  grades,  from  room  to  room,  until,  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Principal's  room  (No.  12),  under  his  personal  instruction, 
they  complete  their  preparation  for  the  High  School,  or,  having 
completed  their  school  days,  pass  from  the  school  into  busi- 
ness. 

The  Howard  Avenue  School  was  the  last  built,  being  com- 
pleted and  opened  May  4,  1869,  under  Mr.  George  R.  Burton, 
as  Principal,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  several  years  a  successful  teacher  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  grammar  school  in  Troy,  in  the  same  State.  Dur- 
ing a  trial  of  one  term,  passing  through  the  difficult  ordeal  of 
organizing  a  new  school,  a  total  stranger  to  every  teacher  and 
pupil  at  the  beginning,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  admirably 
fitted  for  the  position  to  whic^h  he  has  been  appointed.  The 
people  of  this  section  of  the  city  are  to  be  congratulated  that, 
at  last,  they  are  relieved  from  the  inconvenience  they  have  so 
long  endured  for  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations, 
and  may  now  rejoice  in  the  privileges  of  a  first  class  Grammar 
School. 

The  fears  entertained  by  many  that  the  building  had  been 
located  too  far  into  the  outskirts  of  the  district  to  be  filled,  as 
well  as  the  belief  expressed,  that  the  wants  of  the  district  did 
not  require  so  large  a  building,  were  proved  to  have  no  good 
foundation  when,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  doors  were 
opened,  seven  hundred  children  were  found  within  its  walls. 
It  is  true  some  vacant  seats  were  left  in  the  Washington  School, 
in  consequence,  but  none  too  many  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
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younger  class  of  pupils,  in  its  vicinity,  who  should  fill  the 
school. 

The  Skinner  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Davis,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  now  been  in  ope- 
ration a  year  and  a  term.  It  has  been  a  success  from  the  be- 
gin uing.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  to-day  (Sept.  1),  ninety- 
five  children  are  waiting  for  admission  into  number  one,  for 
whom  there  is  no  room. 

»  The  Eaton  School  has  been  under  the  supervision  and  in- 
struction, during  the  past  year,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gile,  also  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  recently  principal  of  one 
of  the  first  Grammar  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  This  school 
may  be  regarded  as  successful,  fully  sustaining  the  high  repu- 
tation it  has  always  maintained. 

The  Webster,  Wooster  and  Dwight  Schools  have  fortunately 
had  no  change  of  principals,  and  but  little  change  among  the 
assistant  teachers.  Each  of  these  schools  has  its  own  peculiar 
excellence ;  and  all  of  them  are  steadily  improving  in  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  government. 

The  Hamilton  School  is  next  in  size  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  comprising  nine  rooms  and  about  five  hundred  pupils. 
It  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  female  teachers.  In  no 
school  is  there  stronger  desire  manifested  by  the  teachers  to 
know  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  and 
their  success  in  both  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Dixwell  and  South  street  ^Schools,  each  comprising  six 
rooms*  and  about  three  hundred  pupils,  are  under  the  direction 
of  female  teachers,  and  their  success  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  government  has  been  mild,  yet  efficient.  An  assistant  has 
been  provided  for  the  principal  of  the  Dixwell  School,  which 
will  enable  her  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
other  departments  of  the  school,  out  of  her  own  room. 

The  Goffe  street  School  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Boot,  assisted  by 
Miss  Benton,  who  have  retained  their  connection  with  the 
school  during  the  last  four  years.  Miss  Gregory,  a  graduate  of 
the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
employed  during  the  past  year,  and  Miss  Stevens,  thoroufijhly 
educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  New  England,  became 
connected  with  the  school  during  the  last  summer  term.    To 
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those  who  have  marked  the  improvements,  through  the  past 
four  years,  from  the  rude,  almost  ungovernable  condition  in 
which  it  was,  and  the  quiet,  orderly,  studious  aspect  it  now 
presents,  the  change  appears  remarkable.  No  school  has  re- 
ceived more  particular  care .  than  this  from  the  Board,  whose 
desire  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  every  advantage  they  could 
improve.  The  Trustees  by  whom  the  school  premises  have 
been  furnished,  free  of  expense,  have  cooperated  with  the 
Board,  and  labored  for  its  success.  The  only  drawback  upon 
its  prosperity  has  arisen  from  the  disaflFection  of  a  few  parents 
who  desired  to  send  their  children  to  other  schools.  The  Board 
having  placed  this  school,  in  all  respects,  on  equality  with  the 
best  of  our  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cordial  support 
of  parents,  whose  children  are  instructed  in  it,  will  insure  still 
better  results  in  the  future. 

All  the  other  smaller  schools  have  been  in  good  condition, 
generally,  and  have  accomplished  their  work  satisfactorily. 

DRAWING. 

During  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  schools.  From  the  simplest 
exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  perspective  and  object 
drawing  in  the  High  School,  most  gratifying  success  has  been 
attained.  Although  the  exercises  have  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and  hand,  in  measuring  distances 
with  points,  and  drawing  straight  lines  and  angles,  the  pupils 
have  manifested  a  remarkable  interest  in  their  work.  In 
several  instances  the  development  of  extraordinary  skill  has 
already  occurred.  The  accuracy  with  which  little  children  in 
the  primary  rooms  have  often  measured  the  space  of  an  inch 
by  placing  dots  in  ranges  and  squares,  has  often  been  quite  sur- 
prising. Inequality  of  talent  is  manifest  in  this  exercise  as  in 
others;  yet  ordinary  ability  will  doubtless  receive  as  much  bene- 
fit from  drawing,  as  from  the  same  degree  of  attainment  in 
penmanship. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
Loms  Bail  of  Yale  College,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for 
the  successful  results  of  the  year.      A  series   of  diagrams, 
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accompanied  by  a  small  manual,  presenting  a  graduated  course 
of  lessons,  was  fiimished  by  him  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their 
work.  These  diagrams  were  printed  on  charts,  to  be  suspend- 
ed before  the  pupils  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  figures  might 
be  easily  seen  in  every  part  of  the  room.  The  arrangement  is 
admirably  adapted  to  simultaneous  instruction.  There  are 
twenty  mounted  charts  in  the  series,  made  of  hard  and  smooth 
manilla  paper,  twenty-four  by  forty  inches  in  size. 

A  preparatory  course  of  lessons  was  given  by  Prof.  Bail,  to 
those  teachers  who  had  not  received  previous  instruction  in 
this  branch,  or  who  wished  to  revive  their  previous  knowledge 
of  it.    The  benefit  of  this  course  to  the  teachers  was  two-fold  : 

1.  To  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing ; 

2.  To  learn  how  to  impart  instruction.  Much  of  our  success 
has  been  due  to  the  careful  preparation  thus  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Board,  Prof.  Bail  has 
inspected  the  work  of  every  teacher,  at  the  beginning  and 
near  the  .close  of  each  term,  taking  note  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  instruction  was  given,  and  reporting  results.  Two 
lessons  a  week,  of  half  an  hour  each,  alternating  with  writing, 
have  been  given  during  the  year. 

Prof.  Bail's  report  to  the  Board,  herewith  presented,  gives 
his  views  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

BEPOBT  ON  DRAWING,   BT  PBOF.   LOUIS   BAIL. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Havefi    City  Sehool 
District : 

Gbntlemen  : — The  first  year's  course  of  Drawing,  in  our  Public 
Schools,  has  given  us  undoubted  cause  for  encouragement.  One 
year  ago  we  were  hopeful,  yet  not  without  apprehension  ;  our  future 
labors  will  be  lightened  by  the  confidence  that  we  are  no  longer 
performing  an  experiment,  but  working  out  an  approved  and 
practical  &ct. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  no  fear  that  Drawing  would  not, 
in  some  favored  schools,  accomplish  all  that  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates desired.  For  the  uniform  success  of  Drawing  there  was 
jnst  cause  for  apprehension.  No  study  can  become  popular  in  our 
Public  School-System,  if  it  is  successfully  taught  only  in  excep- 
tional oases,  and  under  favorable  circamstances.    It  has  been  my 
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object  to  develop  steady  growth  and  advancemeat  everywhere, 
rather  than  encourage  showy  and  rapid  progress  in  exceptional 
cases.  It  would  be  manife'^t  injustice  to  our  best  schools  to  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  entirely  uniform ;  but  we  believe  there 
is  no  greater  disparity  to  be  found  in  this,  than  in  other  studies. 

Many  of  the  teachers  were  ready  to  respond  to  your  highest  re- 
quirements ;  they  possessed  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
and  of  faith  in  it,  that  was  highly  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
their  schools.  Others  grumbled  and  hesitated  not  to  say,  that 
Drawing  could  never  be  taught  successfully  in  our  Public  Schools ; 
it  had  been  attempted  half  a  score  of  years  ago  and  had  failed. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  force  in  this  argument,  as  it  was  really 
true,  with  the  exception  of  one  school  (the  Dwight),  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  honorable  mention.  The  disaffected  teachers  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  encouraging  the  useful  (?)  branches,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, honestly  considered  that  Drawing  was  not  justly  en- 
titled to  recognition  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

This  was  the  chief  cause  of  discouragement;  for  allowing  that 
these  teachers  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  as  they  understood 
it,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  negative  influence  upon  the  pupils 
was  very  great.  We  are  gratified  to  know  that  this  indifference 
or  opposition  has  gradually  subsided,  and  is  now  almost  among 
the  things  that  are  past.  These  teachers  are  convinced  that 
Drawing  can  be  taught,  and  made  both  practical  and  interesting ; 
they  have  learned  that  they  must  teach  with  some  good  degree  of 
success,  or  be  left  in  the  background.  As  a  rule  they  are  cheer- 
fully and  intelligently  cooperating  with  me,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. I  am  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  great  advancement 
many  of  these  teachers  have  made.  During  the  first  term  there 
was  a  marked  and  disheartening  difference  in  the  progress  of  the 
schools  ;  as  the  year  advanced  this  disparity  gradually  lessened ; 
the  drowsy  schools  became  aroused,  and  the  lagging  hastened. 
We  are  now  in  fine  working  order,  ready  to  begin  a  new  year  with 
good  pro  pect  of  the  best  results. 

I  have  endeavored  in  my  teachings  to  inculcate  the  truth,  that 
the  study  of  Drawing  should  not  be  confined  to  copying  lines 
however  correctly  this  may  be  done ;  but  that  it  naturally  in- 
cludes correct  habits  of  observation,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
eye,  in  connection  with  all  visible  objects.  The  practice  of  com- 
parison and  analysis,  commencing  with  Drawing,  should  not  end 
there;  it  should  be  carried  into  the  street,  the  field,  the  shop, 
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everywhere.  The  child  should  not  only  be  tanght  to  see  correct- 
ly, bnt  to  remember  what  he  sees.  The  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  neglected,  in  aclual  practice,  is  astonishing.  We  labor  that 
impressions  from  books  may  become  permanent  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  treasured  up  for  future  pleasure 
and  use ;  but  beautiful  objects,  at  once  the  most  refining  and  most 
pleasurable,  are  allowed  to  fade  from  the  mind,  or  to  leave  but  a 
confused  impression.  We  make  no  effort  to  retain  tbem  in  the 
memory,  and  thus  make  them  our  own.  The  child  should  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  retaining  beautiful  objects,  so  shall  each 
thing  of  beauty  indeed  become  to  him  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

In  consequence  of  a  lack  of  this  training,  many  persons  receive 
little  comparative  advantage  from  travel.  A  journey  leaves  a 
blur  upon  the  mind,  rather  than  a  succession  of  distinct  impres- 
sions ;  a  person  properly  educated  will  possess  a  perfect  panorama 
of  a  journey,  and  will  be  happier,  in  consequence,  during  his  sub- 
sequent life.  Success  in  designing  requires  that  the  memory  be 
stored  with  beautiful  forms.  While  we  heartily  advocate  Draw- 
ing for  its  industrial  uses,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  its 
highest  object  is  not  a  specialty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  educa-. 
tion  of  skillful  copyists,  designers,  mechanics  or  artists,  bnt  the 
training  of  human  beings  for  the  highest  attainable  happiness  and 
excellence ;  the  development  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  speci- 
mens of  manhood.  If  we  keep  the  highest  object  steadily  in 
view,  we  shall  be  certain  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  inferior 
needs. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  already  given  variety  to  the  lessons 
by  the  introduction  of  natural  objects.  In  the  Skinner  School 
natural  leaves  were  first  introduced  for  observation.  I  found  the 
pupils  in  No.  12,  in  this  school,  made  drawings  from  natural 
leaves  with  marked  rapidity  and  correctness,  as  the  faculty  of 
observation  had  been  trained  in  anticipation  of  hand-work.  In 
other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  where  the  attention  had  not  been 
previously  directed  to  the  form  of  leaves,  they  were  not  so  success- 
ful in  copying  from  them. 

The  first  principle  in  the  severe  and  accurate  cultivation  of  the 
eye  is,  that  all  means  and  appliances  for  mechanical  measurement 
be  excluded.  This  rule  has  been  rigorously  enforced.  The  teach- 
ers have  generally  aided  me  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  sus- 
taining this  rule ;  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  transgres- 
ttODs  were  frequent.     Where  a  doubt  existed,  I  have  required 
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that  the  exercise  be  repeated  ia  my  presence ;  this  put  an  ecffectual 
stop  to  all  violations  of  the  order.  Some  teachers  have  supposed 
there  was  no  harm  in  allowing  pupils  to  correct  their  errors  by 
measurement.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  what  progress  the  pupils 
have  made  by  the  examination  of  drawings  thus  corrected.  The 
pupil  who.falls  back  upon  measurement  for  the  correction  of  his 
mistakes,  can  never  feel  the  necessity  of  obtiuning  a  correct  result 
by,  the  eye  alone.  The  charts  favor  the  enforcement  of  this  regula- 
tion, as  it  is  impossible  to  measure  from  the  pattern.  It  is  too 
great  a  temptation  to  any  child,  to  place  the  pattern  within  his 
reach.  The  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, in  explanation  of  thd  charts ;  they  are  carrying  out  my 
suggestions  with  considerable  success.  During  my  school  visits  I 
have  requested  the  teachers  to  give  the  lesson  in  my  presence.  I 
have  thus  been  able  to  adapt  my  suggestions  to  individual  cases. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the  pupil  and  the 
proper  use  ot  the  fingers ;  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  secure 
correct  finger-motion ;  commendable  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  respect. 

Our  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows.  Lines  varying  from 
one  to  twelve  inches  in  length  were  drawn  upon  the  black-board, 
in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  positions.  No  line  is  drawn  by 
the  pupil  until  it  is  explained  and  understood.  The  teacher  next 
explained  the  lines  drawn  and  called  upon  the  children  to  point 
out  corresponding  lines  in  the  objects  around  them.  Next  they 
were  taught  to  indicate  the  length  of  one>  two  and  more  inches, 
upon  their  pencils.  '  Different  objects,  as  books,  boxes,  <fec.,  ^c, 
were  presented,  and  their  dimensions  ascertained.  When  they  had 
acquired  considerable  facility  in  judging  of  length  and  distance, 
by  proceeding  from  small  objects  to  larger,  they  were  instructed 
to  make  rows  of  dots,  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions,  at  inter- 
vals of  one,  two  and  more  inches.  It  was  surprising  to  notice 
how  soon  the  youngest  pupils  performed  this  exercise  creditably. 
When  a  sufficient  degree  of  correctness  had  been  obtained,  these 
dots  were  united  by  straight  lines.  And  now  both  time  and 
patience  were  required  to  master  the  finger-motion.  Afterwards 
came  straight  lines  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  next  angles 
were  explained  and  drawn,  and  Chart  No.  2,  composed  of  capital 
letters,  was  used  to  vary  the  exercise.  This  was  as  far  as  the 
primary  rooms  proceeded.  Some  of  the  most  encouraging  exer- 
cises were  conducted  in  these  rooms ;  they  were  especially  inter- 
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eating  as  proof  of  the  development  of  wLich  very  young  children 
are  uniformly  capable. 

In  all  the  Grammar  Schools  we  commenced  the  year  with  Chart 
No.  1.  In  most  of  the  higher  rooms  the  first  six  charts  have 
been  drawn.  As  the  pupils  advance  from  the  primary  rooms,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  higher  grades  will  become  more  interest- 
ing. The  charts  provide  for  the  introduction  of  object-drawing  in 
the  advanced  rooms  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  but  as  the  pupils 
had  no  previous  training,  it  was  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  during 
the  first  year's  course.  When  the  pupils  now  in  the  primary 
rooms  advance,  I  trust  Object-drawing  will  become  as  easy  and 
^miliar  as  writmg.  Two  lessons  have  been  given  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  each  week.  These  lessons  occupied  a 
half  hour  each,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  lessons  in 
the  primary  rooms  more  frequent  and  shorter. 

I  have  given  personal  instruction  in  Geometrical,  Perspective 
and  Object-drawing  in  the  High  School.  I  have  spent  one  hour 
each  week  in  the  upper  room  in  the  High  School,  and  one  hour  in 
the  Preparatory  Department. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
for  your  unvarying  support  and  confidence.  To  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions ;  to  your  able  Superintendent  I  am  under  obligation  for 
courtesy  and  moral  support. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

.     LOUIS  BAIL. 

New  Havbn,  July  2d,  1869. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  over  fonr  and  a  half  years  since 
the  experiment,  as  it  was  regarded  at  first,  of  introducing 
vocal  mnsic  into  the  public  schools,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  in- 
struction, it  seems  desirable  to  take  some  note  of  the  results. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  the  direct,  personal  instruction 
of  Mr.  Jepson,  has  increased  from  about  five  hundred  to 
thirty -five  hundred ;  or  nearly  seven-tenths  of  all  thp  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  in  our  schools.  Moreover,  arrangements  are 
made,  whereby  the  primary  children  are  to  receive  simple 
lessons  for  the  cultivation  of.  the  voice.     Thus  aU  the  children 
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of  our  schools  will  be  taught,  personally,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  him.  Besides,  he  becomes,  indirectly,  the  in- 
structor of  all  the  teachers,  showing  them,  in  a  most  practical 
manner,  by  his  example  in  drilling  classes,  by  directions  and 
8uggesti(^n8  to  each  individual  teacher,  how  successful  results 
may  be  attained.  It  is  unneressary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
amount  of  labor  required,  each  week,  to  perform  faitlifully  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  teacher  of  this  department. 

At  no  time  have  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  singing  exercises,  than  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  quite  as  generally  provided  with  the  Milsic  Bcfader 
as  they  are  with  text-books  in  other  studies.  A  book  is  'juite 
as  indispensable  in  this  as  in  any  other  branch ;  and  the  uni- 
form supply  has  contributed  essentially  to  success. 

The  teachers*  very  generally,  have  taken  hold  of  this  exer- 
cise with  renewed  energy  and  interest.  They  are  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  science  of  music  and  method  of  teach- 
ing it  than  ever ;  and,  with  the  impulse  already  acquired,  I 
look  very  confidently  for  greater  progress,  during  the  coming 
year,  than  at  any  previous  time. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  value  of  vocal  culture 
to  the  individual,  its  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
character  and  manners,  and  its  worth  to  the  community  as  a 
social  element.  Its  general  introduction  into  schools  as  a 
necessary  branch  of«education,  and  its  universal  use  in  society, 
reveal,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  force  of  public  sentiment 
on  this  suiiject.  For  any  expression  of  opinion  from  me  in  re- 
lation to  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  I  can  only 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  my  former  reports. 

The  following  report  to  the  Board,  from  the  teacher  of  music, 
is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

REPOKT  ON  MUSIC. 

To  THE  New  Haven  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: — In  the  month  of  January,  1866, 1  had  the  honor 
of  being  called  to  the  work  of  organizing  a  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  music  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  position.    Music  had  been  regarded  as  an  acoom- 
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plishtnent  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and,  although  its 
refining  and  elevating  influence  was  admitted  in  the  abstract,  yet 
its  introduction  as  a  branch  of  regular  study  in  the  schools,  was 
not  looked  upon  by  the  public  without*  some  distrust  and  conse- 
quent opposition.  Some  years  preceding,  an  effort  had  been  made 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  schools,  which  was 
subsequently  abandoned;  and  yet,  there  was  a  growing  sentiment 
in  the  public  mind  that  New  Haven  could  not  afford  to  be  behind 
other  cities  in  this  respect ;  nevertheless,  not  a  few  were  found 
who  were  incredulous  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  outlay. 

In  the  schoola,  hitherto,  music  had  only  been  regarded  as  a 
recreation  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  study ;  or  as  a  means  of  dis- 
play in  the  presence  of  parents  and  School  Committees,  and  many 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  though  not  unwilling  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
reducing  mnsic  to  a  science  in  the  schools.  To-day  a  visit  to  the 
schools  will  repay  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  and  hear  what  the 
scholars  can  actually  do  in  music,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  exhibition  of  songs  which  have  been  stuffed  into  the  ears 
of  the  children  by  dint  of  hard  practice. 

Regular  weekly  lessons,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  were  first 
given  in  the  High  School,  Latin  Department,  Eaton,  Webster, 
Dwight,  WooHter  and  Washington  schools,  nine  looms  in  all. 
The  exercises  were  given  from  the  blackboard,  and  the  scholars 
entered  into  the  study  at  once  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  had 
scarcely  expected.  The  teachers  were  also  very  much  encour- 
aged, and  before  the  end  of  the  term,  additional  rooms  in  each  of 
the  Grammar  schools  were  placed  under  instruction.  The  follow- 
ing term  the  schedule  was  made  to  embrace  the  five  highest  rooms 
in  Eaton,  Webster,  Wooster  and  Dwight  Schools,  the  four  high- 
est in  Washington  School,  and  the  two  highest  in  Dixwell  School. 
In  January,  1866,  music  was  introduced  in  the  Hillhouse,  Goffe 
(colored),  and  South  street  Schools.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
the  study  was  introduced  into  the  Elm  street  School,  (Orphan 
Asylum).  At  least  thirty  rooms  were  now  receiving  instruction. 
Still  encouraged  by  results,  the  close  of  the  year  found  music 
introduced  as  low  as  room  No.  5,  in  each  of  the  large  buildings. 

In  May,  1868,  the  Skinner  School  was  opened  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  introduce  music  into  the  six  highest  rooms,  but  as  my 
time  was   now  wholly  occupied,  it   became  necessary   to   drop 
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music  iu  one  of  the  smaller  buildings,  in  order  to  bring  this  about; 
for  the  same  reason  the  two  lower  rooms  in  Wooster  School  were 
dropped,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  two  upper  rooms  of  Ham- 
ilton School,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  about  this  time. 
The  number  of  rooms  in  music  had  now  increased  to  fifty-two. 

In  the  spring  of  L869  the  Howard  Avenue  School  was  opened 
and  it  became  necessary  at  once  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  Skinner  and  Wooster  schools  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Grammar  Schools,  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  rooms  taught,  in  order  to  insure  a 
uniform  grade  in  music  for  those  entering  the  High  School,  and 
thus  perpetuate  a  progressive  system  of  instruction.  It  was  also 
desirable  to  extend  the  benefits  of  music  to  several  smaller 
schools,  whose  wants,  musically  considered,  had  not  heretofore 
been  regarded.  A  new  schedule  was  accordingly  made  out,  by 
which  two  rooms  of  fifty  scholars  each  were  consolidated  into  one 
class. 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  arrangement,  the  Committee  on 
Schools  recommended  that  folding  seats  be  placed  on  three  sides 
of  the  even  numbered  rooms,  for  the  convenience  of  scholars  from 
the  odd  numbered  rooms  next  below,  whenever  the  music  teacher 
should  give  a  lesson.  This  arrangement  has  been  consummated 
and  the  experiment  tried,  during  the  late  summer  term,  with  satis- 
factory results.  As  before  intimated,  this  consolidation  has  given 
opportunity  to  greatly  extend  the  work.  Eighteen  more  rooms 
have  been  added,  so  that  from  a  small  beginning  of  nine  rooms,  the 
scheme  has  been  gradually  enlarged  to  embrace  upward  of  seventy 
rooms,  including  two  rooms  of  the  High  School,  containing  over 
one  hundred  scholars  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  8,500 
scholars,  who  are  now  receiving  weekly  lessons  of  one  half  hour 
each. 

But  more  is  in  contemplation.  The  present  schedule  gives  Fri- 
day afternoon  of  each  week  to  make  up  lessons  lost  by  single  ses- 
sions in  any  of  the  schools ;  a  very  important  provision  in  pre- 
venting schools  from  falling  behind  through  the  misfortune  of 
stormy  weather.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  to  make  a 
systematic  tour  of  all  the  primary  rooms  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  giving  to  the  children  of  each  room  such  instruction  as 
may  be  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  leaving  it  for  their 
respective  teachers  to  drill  them,  from  day  to  day,  in  such  simple 
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lessoDs  as  may  be  left  on  the  blackboard,  thus  giving  them  no  in- 
considerable preparation  for  promotion  to  higher  rooms. 

For  several  years  past,  the  conviction  has  been  forcing  itself 
upon  my  mind  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  musical  instruction 
must  necessarily  commence  where  children  are  first  permitted  to 
sing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lowest  primary 
rooms  may  be  prepared  to  read  music  with  less  labor  than  a 
mastery  of  the  alphabet  involves  in  a  preparation  to  read  other- 
wise. 

The  success  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  now  fully  assured,  and  to  no  one  person  are  the 
public  more  indebted  than  to  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  advance  its  instruc- 
tion whether  by  council  to  teachers  or  encouragement  to  scholars. 

My  own  aim  has  been  to  impart  to  the  children  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music  to  enable  them  to  read  ordi- 
naiy  music  at  sight.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  has 
been  fairly  demonstrated  that  children,  even  of  tender  years,  can 
be  taught  to  comprehend  and  read  musical  characters  as  readily  as 
they  can  any  others.  I  had  always  felt  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  with  the  same  amount  of  time  bestowed,  the  same  incen- 
tives to  study,  and  the  same  discipline  for  neglect  of  study,  that 
the  same  results  were  sure  to  be  attained  in  music  as  in  any 
other  branch.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Some  of 
the  teachers,  who  were  skeptical  at  the  outset,  have  been  kind 
enough  to  say  to  me,  that  their  views  are  radically  changed  in 
reference  to  this  whole  subject.  But,  while  I  am  not  too  modest 
to  desire  some  credit  for  what  has  been  done,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  doing  a  great  injustice,  were  I  to  omit  saying,  that  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  music  as  a  study  into  the  public  schools  of 
New  Haven,  is  due  for  the  greater  part,  (as  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  ever  must  be,)  to  the  coutroling  influence  of  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  the  schools. 

Ever  willing  to  labor  for  results,  they  have  entered  into  all  my 
plans,  adding  many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  though  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  art,  they  have  never, 
on  that  account,  withheld  their  hearty  cooperation  from  any  and 
every  plan  calculated  to  insure  success.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  introduction  the  progress  of  music  was  somewhat  retarded  by 
the  neglect  of  parents  to  provide  their  children  with  singing 
books.    The  text-book  in  use  was  written  almost  expressly  to  meet 
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the  wants  of  New  Haven  schools,  and  is  furnished  to  the  children 
at  the  wholesale  price.  Under  any  circumstances  blackboard 
exercises  are  the  best  for  beginners  ;  but  when  the  scholars  are 
enabled  to  read  musical  characters,  with  any  degree  of  fluency, 
it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  continue  longer  on  the  blackboard, 
except  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Notwithstanding  the  parents, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  were  extremely  gratified 
with  the  idea  that  their  children  were  learning  to  read  music,  yet 
a  large  number  failed  to  comprehend,  at  once,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing music  books. 

This  delay  was  a  sour^^e  of  much  inconvenience,  both  to  teach, 
ers  and  scholars ;  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the  children  pro- 
cured their  books  at  once,  others  were  obliged  to  look  .over 
their  schoolmates,  or  remain  without,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole.  It  was  sometime  before  this  difficulty  was  overcome ; 
but,  at  length,  all  the  scholars  were  supplied — the  few  indigent 
scholars  unable  to  procure  them  being  furnished  by  the  Board. 

From  that  time  onward  the  progress  of  music  in  the  schools 
has  been  very  marked.  There  is  no  further  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  but  that  music  is  a  branch  to  be  learned,  as  other 
branches  are.  The  teachers  who  are  expected  to  drill  their  rooms 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  the  lessons  given,  have,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  become  proficient  in  the  work.  The  parents,  realizing 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  singing  are  of  a 
substantial  character,  are  giving  corresponding  encouragement. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  singing  is  an  especial  gift, 
whereas  the  facts  are,  that  amongst  children  who  have  had  even 
limited  advantages  in  this  direction,  those  who  cannot  sing  are 
the  exceptions.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  will  remark  that  in 
a  critical  examination  of  upwards  of  fifty  rooms,  at  the  close  of 
the  late  spring  term,  not  an  average  of  one  scholar  in  a  room 
could  be  found  unable  to  sing  the  exercises  required ;  and  even  of 
that  number  a  large  proportion  were  scholars  of  the  highest 
rooms,  many  of  whom,  in  their  earlier  years,  had  enjoyed  no  op- 
portunity for  practice. 

During  the  year  past,  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  manner  of  giving  out  sounds.  I  need  not  remark  that  the 
quality  of  tone  in  singing  is  all  important.  A  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  visible  in  most  of  the  rooms,  and  yet  there 
are  rooms,  I  regret  to  say,  in  which  no  progress  is  apparent.  It 
will  be  comparatively  useless  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  soft. 
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open  tones  in  singing,  if  in  all  other  exercises  the  children  are  lit- 
erally allowed  to  scream.  And  I  will  here  remark,  that  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  harshness  in  concert  recitations 
of  any  kind,  which  must  be  constantly  guarded  against.  No 
words  can  be  too  emphatic  which  will  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  respect.  In  reference  to  the  all  important  element  of 
*'  ry thm  "  in  music,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to ,  carelessness,  as 
the  scholars  grow  older,  although  our  upper  rooms  do  not  suffer 
by  comparison  in  this  respect,  with  the  scholars  of  advanced  rooms 
in  other  cities  which  I  have  recently  visited.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
relative  to  the  great  importance  of  correct  time  in  music,  that  a 
piece  given  in  good  time  by  an  indifferent  set  of  singers,  will 
always  receive  a  more  favorable  criticism  than  the  best  vocal  per- 
formance given  out  of  time. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  in  reference  to  music,  that  the 
High  School  is  already  furnishing  teachers  who  are  fully  competent 
in  that  respect  to  fill  vacancies  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that  each  succeeding 
year  may  witness  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  music,  and 
that  its  influence  in  the  community  may  continue  to  be  felt  for 
good  in  all  time  to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  JEPSOK 

Niw  Haven,  July  16,  1869. 


Gentlemen': — I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fore- 
going statementSj  in  relation  to  the  schools  which  you  have 
placed  nnder  my  supervision,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
coincide  with  your  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Allow  me  to  expresB  an  opinion, 
after  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  schools 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  that  the  completeness 
of  our  school  system  is  excelled  by  no  other ;  and  the  progress 
now  making  in  the  perfection  of  its  operations  cannot  fail  to 
give  more  satisfactory  results  with  each  passing  year. 

Although  my  labors  have  been  arduous,  leaving  me  little 
time  for  rest  or  recreation,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  office 
has  often  pressed  heavily,  yet  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  kindly  spirit  with  which  they  have  every- 
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where  greeted  me,  and  the  uniform  courtesy  and  eflScient  sup- 
port accorded  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  have  gi'eatlj 
encouraged  and  strengthened  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties. 

Seldom  lias  greater  responsibility  been  thrown  upon  the 
Board,  than  during  the  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  the  growing  wants  of  the  district  have  required  the 
organization  of  two  new  Grammar  Schools,  comprising  more 
than  twelve  hundred  pupils,  and  the  appointment  of  four  new 
male  principals  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  important  changes  and  modifications  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  hearty  approbation  expressed  by  the  people,  on  every 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  increased  accommodations  which  have 
been  provided,  furnishes  gratifying  assurance  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  is  fully  endorsed  by  them. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 
SupH  Schools. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in 
-whidi  instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  pursued  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  is  the 
highest  department  furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
JETaven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it 
is  designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in 
the  reorganization  of  its  studies  : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to 
its  pupils  lx)th  a  general  and  speoial  pi*eparation  for  usefulness 
in  after  life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course 
of  mental  training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended 
course  in  the  future,  either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies, 
provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  Language  and  Mathematics 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  wants  of  the  community  may  require. 
The  scheme  provides,  also,  for  instruction  in  Natural  and 
Physical  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in  the  various 
departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a 
space  of  four  years,  thus  completing  the  period  of  public 
school  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child 
a  thorough  and  substantial  education. 

XL  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their 
attendance  at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
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some  particular  vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies 
may  be  made,  adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation 
for  commercial  pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular 
course  as  the  time  of  the  pupil  will  admit;  and,  in  addition, 
special  attention  is  given  to  Book  Keeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business  Forms,  &c, ;  also  to  Men- 
suration, Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  principles  of  Physical 
Sciences  as'pertaining  to  the  Mechanic  Arts,  &c. 

III.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers  those 
who  desire  to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed 
plan,  designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for 
th3  several  purposes  named  above.* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Firit  Tear. 
1st  term,  (30  weeks).  2nd  term,  (30  weeks). 

Arithmetic  and  Book  Keeping.  Arithmetic  and  Book  Keeping. 

English  Language  and  Comp.  English  Language,  iic. 

Phys.  Oeogrcuphy.  Phya,  Otoffraph^. 

French,  German,  Latin.  French,  Cferman,  Latin. 

Second  Tecvr. 
Algebra.  Algebra. 

Botanj.  Physiologj. 

JBietory  and  ConsHitUion  of  United  States.         History, 
French,  German,  Latin.  French,  C^emutn,  LaUn, 

Third  Year. 
Geometry.  Geometry. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry. 

English  Literature.  English  Literature. 

French,  German,  Latin.  French,  German,  Latin. 

Fourth  Tea/r. 
Astronomy.  RsviBWS. 

Geology. 

French,  German,  Latin. 
Trigonometry. 

*  Pupils,  in  the  regular  course,  are  required  to  pursue  three  studies,  two  of 
which  are  prescribed,  the  third  is  optional.    The  optional  siadies  are  in  Italics. 
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COLLATERAL  BTUDIB8. 


Doling  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated  times,  all  the  pupils  will  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — ^in  the  form  of  Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ;  also 
in  Qrthograpy,  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Composition. 


PROGRAMME 

OF  THK 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  stndy,  in  the  Comnjercial  or  Business  Depart- 
ment, will  occupy  one  year  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book- 
keeping, also  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence 
and  Arithmetic. 

Book-ITeepifig. — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
Accounts,  Journalizing,  Posting  and  Settling  Accounts,  will 
be  given,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  transactions  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  business. 

Penmanship. — ^The  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such 
as  to  ensure  rapid  and  legible  business  writing. 

Cbmmereiul  Lam. — ^The  pupil  will  be  made  familiar  with  the 
various  Legal  Forms  for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory, 
CoUateraJ  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Powers  of 
Attorney,  &c. 

Correspondence. — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the 
details  of  business  will  be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve 
a&  Bubjects  for  business  letters.  These  letters  will  be  critically 
examined  and  inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  cor- 
rected. 

ArUhmetic. — ^The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to 
fit  the  pupil  for  adding,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Ledger 
Columns,  for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Insur- 
ance, Taxes,  Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General 
Average,  Partial  Payments,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Part- 
nership Settlements. 
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TBBM8  OF  ADMISSION  TO  TFTE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of 
a  new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last 
week  of  the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must 
be  present  at  the  regular  examination,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness.  Tliose  thus  detained  and  non-residents  may  be 
admitted  during  the  year,  for  special  reasons;  but  their  quali- 
fications must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes 
at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for 
pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  know- 
ledge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for 
those  required. 

In  ARirHMKnc  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  '*  French's  Common  School"  and  Eaton's  "  Intellect- 
ual Arithmetic,"  or  some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry, 
giving  rules  fi'om  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary 
Principles  and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is 
required ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Descriptive  Geography  contained  in  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Eevolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly  are 
essential  qualifications. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended 
by  the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and 
Teachers  of  the  High  SchooL 
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The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their 
approval,  previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not 
to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  yet  they 
will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  thos3  with  which  the 
papil  should  be  familiar,  from  his  previoirs  instruction. 


ADMISSION   TO   THE   LATIif   OR   PBEPARVfOBY   CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin,  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  fin- 
ish their  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  'preparation  for  the 
High  School.  To  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of 
the  Languages,  in  preparation  for  College,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  begin  the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this 
want,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger 
class  of  pupils,  and  less  advanced  in  their  English  studies,  than 
those  received  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  regular 
course.  No  pupil  is  received  into  this  class  who  does  not 
make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  every  pupil  of 
ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the  English  branches, 
to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are : — 1st,  an  ex- 
pressed desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their 
children  shall  take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they 
shall  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic 
and  made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pu- 
pils in  this  class  will  continue  their  studies  in  the  English 
branches,  in  connection  with  the  Latin. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  detennined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active 
duties  of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they 
will  all  here  obtain. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  TFTB  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of 
a  new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  daring  the  last 
week  of  the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  residing  in  the  city  maet 
be  present  at  the  regular  examination,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness.  Those  thus  detained  and  non-residents  may  be 
admitted  during  the  year,  for  special  reasons;  but  their  quali- 
fications must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes 
at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for 
pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Hist'^ry  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  know- 
ledge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for 
those  required. 

In  Abxthmetic  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  "  French's  Common  School "  and  Eaton's  "Intellect- 
ual Arithmetic,"  or  some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry, 
giving  rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary 
Principles  and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is 
required ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Descriptive  Geography  contained  in  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Eevolutiouary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly  are 
essential  qualifications. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended 
by  the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and 
Teachers  of  the  High  School 
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The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their 
approval,  previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not 
to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  jet  they 
will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  thoso  with  wliicli  the 
pupil  should  be  familiar,  from  his  previoifs  instruction. 


ADMISSION   TO   THE   hkTlS'OR   PBBPAR.VrOBY   CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin,  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  fin- 
ish their  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  preparation  for  the 
High  School.  To  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of 
the  Languages,  in  preparation  for  College,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  begin  the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this 
want,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger 
class  of  pupils,  and  less  advanced  in  their  English  studies,  than 
those  received  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  regular 
coarse.  No  pupil  is  received  into  this  class  who  does  not 
make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  every  pupil  of 
ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the  English  branches, 
to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School, 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are : — 1st,  an  ex- 
pressed desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their 
children  shall  take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they 
shall  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic 
and  made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  stndies.  Pu- 
pils in  this  class  will  continue  their  studies  in  the  English 
branches,  in  connection  with  the  Latin, 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active 
duties  of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they 
will  all  here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES, 


APRIL  19th  TO  33d,  1869.. 


RITLES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  pnpil  will  be  particular  not  to  write  his  name  upon 
any  of  his  examination  papers. 

2.  He  will  be  equally  particular  to  write  his  "  Ecamination 
Number  "  upon  each  of  his  examination  papers. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper  and  after- 
wards copied  upon  the  "  examination  paper,"  but  all  copying 
mnst  be  completed  within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  exami- 
nation,  (4  hours). 

4.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  copied.  The  answer  should 
be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper  with  reference  to 
neatness,  spelling  and  penmanship,  will  be  taken  into  account. 

The  writing  should  be  kept  within  the  marginal  red  lines. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  copied  in  full,  so  that 
the  process  may  be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

7.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  their  desks  any 
written  or  printed  matter  except  the  questions. 

8.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  un- 
til their  papers  are  handed  in,  without  being  obliged  to  under- 
go a  subsequent  examination. 

9.  All  communication  between  pupils  during  the  examina- 
tion is  strictly  forbidden. 

10.  The  examination  will  close  punctually  at  the  expiration  of 
four  hours  from  its  commencement,  but  any  who  choose  to  do 
BO,  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

11.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  the  above  rules  will  seriously 
vitiate  or  totally  annul  the  examination  of  the  person  so  offend- 
ing. 
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AKITHMETIO. 

1.  Add  the  following  numbers : — 

Nine  billion  nine  hundred  five  thousand  and  nineteen. 

Twenty  million  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight. 

Seven  million  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  five. 

Twenty,  and  eighty-nine  billionths. 

Ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  five,  and  twelve  thousand  and 
three  hundred  thousandths. 

Four,  and  five  thousand  and  seven  raillionths. 

From  the  sum  subtract : — 

Nine  billion  twenty-eight  million  one  hundred  thirty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  million  thirty-seven  thousand  and  seventy -four  billionths. 

Multiplj'  the  remainder  by : — 

Nineteen  ten  thousandths. 

Divide  the  product  by  five  ten  thousandths. 

2.  Perform  the  following : — 

i+i  ofi+^+^+H—WXi  of  I  of  2i-H|= 

3.  What  are  the  solid  contents  (feet  and  inches)  of  a  block 
i  yd.  long,  ^  yd.  wide,  and  f  yd.  thick  ? 

4.  The  captain  of  a  ship  finds  by  his  chronometer,  at  12 
o'clock,  noon,  that  it  is  45  min.  past  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
at  London. 

What  is  his  longitude  ? 

5.  Reduce  -l}^  gr.  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound,  apothecaries 
weight. 

6.  A  farmer  having  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  sold  33^  ot 
them,  and  then  had  128  left.     How  large  was  his  flock  at  first  ? 

7.  By  selling  some  goods  at  $1537.90,  a  profit  of  12f  per 
cent,  was  realized :  what  per  cent,  would  have  been  gained  or 
lost,  if  they  had  been  sold  for  $1651.65  ? 

8.  A  owes  B  $975,  with  interest  for  1  yr.  1<»  mos.  and  10 
days.  B  owes  A  $720^  with  interest  for  2  yrs.  25  days.  The 
rate  being  six  per  cent.,  what  is  the  balance  due,  and  to  whom 
is  it  due  ? 

9.  A  note  for  $1750  is  due  2  yrs.  6  m.  hence.  Its  present 
worth  is  $1,400.     What  rate  of  interest  does  it  bear  t 
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V\  A  wall  is  32  ft.  high,  and  a  ditch  before  it  is  24  ft.  wide : 
what  is  the  length  of  a  ladder  that  will  reach  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  ? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  several  Parts  of  Speech,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  comparison  of  adjectives  ?  Name 
and  explain  the  different  degrees  of  compa/riaon.  Compare  short, 
round^fdst^  stcblime,  lovely,  less,  witrse. 

3.  What  are  the  Principal  Parts,  Synopsis  and  Conjugation 
of  a  Verb? 

Give  the  principal  parts  oi  flee,  flew,  flow,  sat,  set,  lay,  {re- 
clined), dare,  awake,  strive,  hurt 

4t.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.  Write  the 
plural  o{  thief,  roof,  negro,  chimney,  choncs,  copy,  money, spoon- 
ful. 

5.  Give  the  number  and  gender  of  wheat,  swine,  sheep,  hird, 
doe,  lion,  scissoi's,  heUows,  ashes,  Tnolasses. 

6.  Define  a  proposition.  Write  a  simple  sentence;  a  com- 
pound sentence ;  a  complex  sentence. 

Analyze  the  following : — 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  "  A  man  may  be  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps." 

7.  Paree  the  fi  allowing  italicised  words :  Gliding  along  the 
horizon  a  distant  sail  attracted  us.  Behold  David  and  Jona- 
than's love.  What  will  you  do?  He  received  whatwBA  more 
valuable  than  life.  What !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?  Such 
as  I  have,  give  I  thee.    He  bade  me  shut  to  the  door. 

8.  In  the  following  sentences,  make  the  proper  corrections 
and  give  the  leason  for  each. 

If  any  one  asks  where  I  am,  tell  them  I  expected  to  have 
gone  to  Boston  yesterday,  but  was  prevented  by  an  accident. 
Between  you  and  I  this  is  magnificent  butter.  Who  do  you 
think  him  to  be  ?  It  was  so  monstrous  cold  I  thought  I  should 
frieze.     Have  either  of  vou  said  it  was  me  that  done  it  ?    Wall, 
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it  aint  me  by  a  long  shot.  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than 
themselves.     You  had  better  go,  rather  than  me. 

What  are  "slang  phrases"?  Give  an  example.  Should 
their  use  be  encouraged  or  discouraged?     Why  ? 

9.  Express  in  prose,  at  such  length  as  you  choose,  the  *t*&- 
atance  of  the  following  lines. 

Gentle  Spring  1 — ^in  sunshine  clad, 

Well  dost  thoa  thy  power  display  I 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad, 

And  thoa, — thon  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train, 
The  sleet  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

JO.  Write  a  short  composition  upon  the  subject — Vacation. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  and  where  are  Titicaca,  Guardafui,  Hindoo  Koosh, 
Montpelier,  Maranon,  Dakotah,  Okhotsk,  Papua,  Mozcunbique, 
Brussels  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  larger,  Texas  or  France  ?  Ireland  or  New 
York?  England  or  Missouri?  Scotland  or  Pennsylvania? 
Greece  or  Maine?    Italy  or  California? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  system  of  the  great  American 
Lakes.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  ports,  islands,  falls, 
straits,  and  rivers  which  belong  to  these  waters. 

4.  Bound  the  State  you  live  in.  Name  the  county;  the 
counties  of  the  State ;  its  Governor ;  its  capitals ;  its  form  of 
government ;  the  race  to  which  you  belong.  Why  is  the  race 
so  called  ? 

Mention  the  principal  railroads  of  the  state.  Bound  New 
Haven. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
states  in  which  and  the  waters  into  which  they  empty. 

6.  Name  the  states  which  first  constituted  the  United  States. 
Name  those  since  added  ;  those  which  have  the  Ohio  river  for 
their  southern  boundary ;  those  which  lie  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Mississippi;  those  which  first  formed  the  "Southern 
Confederacy."  * 

7.  The  ship  "  Flying  Clond"  has  just  arrived  in  New  Haven. 
It  first  took  a  cargo  from  Bristol,  England,  to  Nankin,  where 
it  received  freight  for  Naples,  from  which  port  it  sailed  to  New 
Orleans,  thence  to  New  Haven.  Describe  the  voyage,  men- 
tioning the  various  waters  passed  through,  the  different  direc- 
tions sailed ;  also  the  suitable  freight  taken  at  each  port  for 
snch  a  voyage. 

.  8.  Where  and  what  are  the  British  Isles  ?  Great  Britain  t 
The  British  Provinces  ?  British  America  ?  The  British  Em- 
pire? 

Name  and  locate  five  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
British  Empire. 

9.  Mention  the  different  states,  countries,  important  places, 
waters  and  mountains  situated  in  part,  or  wholly,  between  the 
parallels  of  40  and  42  degrees,  north  latitude. 

10.  Say  what  you  can  of  Australia. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  follow- 
ing persons : — 

!•  Christopher  Columbus.     2.  Ponce  de  Leon. 

3.  Balboa.    4.  Verrazani.    5.     Gosnold. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  John  Smith's  management  of  affairs 
and  his  personal  experience  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia. 

8.  By  whom  and  where  were  the  early  settlements  made  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  ? 

4.  Describe  the  part  taken  by  Washington  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

5.  Describe  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  acts  of  injustice,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the   "Navigation  Act;" 
"  Writs  of  Assistance ;"  "  Stamp  Act ;"  and  "  Declaratory  Act." 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

10.  Describe  Arnold's  attack  on  New  London  and  Fort  Gris- 
woldH 
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SPELTJNG. 

Vociferous, 

Rugged, 

Movable, 

Sponge, 

Receptacle, 

Prattling, 

Noticeable, 

Sieve, 

Preferred, 

Sirloin, 

Perceptible, 

Knoll, 

Conceit, 

Surname, 

Retrieve, 

Chaise,  * 

Privilege, 

Separate, 

Conceive, 

Valise, 

Symmetry, 

Parallel, 

Capacity, 

Rehearse, 

Feigning, 

Pecuniary, 

Nuisance, 

Lettuce, 

Maneuver, 

Supersede, 

Freight, 

Minute, 

Pursnit, 

Concede, 

Skein, 

Prqudice, 

Persuade, 

Proceed, 

Soap, 

Prairie, 

Biscuit, 

Forfeit, 

Hypodrisy, 

Harriet, 

Victuals, 

Police, 

Emily, 

Esther. 

PhiUp, 

Frances, 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

LATIN  PEEPAEATORT  DEPAETMENT, 

APRIL  19th  TO  28d,  1609. 


Class  L— LATIN. 


1.  Translate  "-^neas  urbem  condidit,  quam  in  honorem 
conJTigis  Lavinium  appellavit."     Parse  the  accusatives. 

2.  Inflect  annns,  exercitns,  fcedus,  pugna,  moenia. 

8.  Write  the  Principal  Parta  of  facio,  disco,  cresco,  habes,  eo. 

4.  Translate  "  Virtntes  hominibns  decori  sunt."    Give  the 
rule  for  the  datives. 

5.  Compare  these  adjectives :  magnus,  fortis,  primus,  acer. 
Inflect  duo. 

6.  "  Hanc  rogabant,  ut  viam  in  arcem*  raonstraret."    Parse 
monstraret.    What  does  the  Subjunctive  Mood  express  ? 

7.  Inflect  teneo  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  Indicative,  and 
Present,  Imperfect,  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  Active. 

8.  "  Dyonysius  tyrannus  expulsus  est."    Parse  the  nouns. 

9.  Inflect  conjux,  rex,  civitas,  mulier,  virgo. 

10.  "  Ad  eorum  vagitum."     Parse  eorum.    Write  its  full 
inflection. 


Class  II,— LATIN. 

1.  How  is  the  gender  of  Latin  nouns  determined  ?    Give  the 
general  rules  for  gender. 

2.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  nouns  of  the  Ist,  2d,  4th  and 
5th  Declensions. 

Decline  Dies. 

3.  Give  the  terminations  of  nouns  of  the  3d  Declension. 
Decline  Mare. 

4.  Translate  Apud  Herodotum,  patrem  histories.      Parse 
each  word  in  the  preceding  phrase. 
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6.  Give  the  rule  for  the  Ablative  governed  by  Prepositions. 
Parse  Amnem,  in  the  phrase,  In  amnem. 

6.  Translate,  Trinmphi  clarissitni.    Parse  the  adjective. 

7.  Translate,  Peritus  dux.    Parse  Peritus.    Decline  Dux. 

8.  Translate,  Circa  eandem  horam.    Parse  Eandem.    Parse 
Horam.    Decline  Idem. 

9.  Translate  Hie  vir.    Parse  Hie. 

10.  Translate  Faustnlus  qaidam.     Decline  the  noun.  Parse 
the  pronoun. 


Class  HI.— LATIN. 

1.  Define  Proper,  Common,  Collective,  Abstract  and  Materi- 
al Nouns. 

2.  Write  the  rules  for  Gender. 

3.  Write  the  Cases  and  their  English  equivalent ;  also  tell 
what  cases  are  alike. 

4.  How  many  Declensions  have  nouns,  and  how  are  thej 
distinguished  from  each  other? 

6.  Decline  Mensa,  Servus,  Puer,  Ager  and  Templum. 

6.  Decline  Nubes,  Avis,  Ascanius,  8ol  and  Corpus. 

7.  Decline  Fructus,  Comu,  Dies  and  Spes. 

8.  Decline  Bonus,  .liber,  ^ger,  Acer,  and  Tristis. 

9.  Translate,  and  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence,  ^  Apnd 
Herodotum,  patrem  historiae." 

10.  Translate,  and  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence^  "  Post 
Bomuli  mortem." 


Class  I.— ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  I  of  11  to  f  of  9 ;  from  this  sum  subtract  f  f  of  8 ; 
multiply  the  remainder  by  #  of  1,  and  divide  the  product  by 
J  of  T*,.    What  is  the  quotient  ? 

2.  Divide  1.03  by  315.125  to  four  insignificant  figures  in  the 
quotient.    Give  the  answer  in  both  figures  and  words. 
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8.  A  person  bought  a  yard  of  silk  and  a  yard  of  mnslin  for 
$2i.  Now,  allowing  that  the  muslin  was  worth  only  f  as 
mneh  per  yard  as  the  silk,  how  many  dollars  was  each  worth 
per  yard  ? 

4.  Define  Eatio  and  Proportion,  and  write  4^,  7i,  6i,  and 
5}  in  proportion. 

5.  What  is  the  amount  of  $95.63  from  Jan.  1, 1855,  to  Oct. 
31, 1856,  at  8i  per  cent  ? 

6.  A  note  for  $197.64,  dated  Jan.  19,  1856,  and  payable  in 
60  days,  was  discounted  at  a  bank,  Jan.  21, 1856.  When  was 
it  due,  and  how  much  was  received  on  it  ? 

7.  The  account  books  of  Henry  Clark  and  George  Barton 
show  that 


CLARK  OWES  BABTON 

$328.14  due  Oct.  1, 1857. 
425.96  "  Nov.  8,1857. 
604.50  "  Nov.  25, 1857. 


Aim  THAT  BABTON  0WB8  CLABX 

$148.16  due  Sept.  28, 1857. 

452.19  "  Oct.  17,1857. 

88.75  "  Dec.  1,1857. 


What  is  the  equated  time  for  payment  ? 

8.  John  Williams  has  sent  me  $3,550  with  .which  to  buy 
flour,  after  deducting  my  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
amonnt  expended.  What  will  be  my  commission,  and  how 
much  ought  I  to  expend  for  flour  ? 

9.  What  is  the  Compound  Interest  of  $500  for  2  years,  6 
months,  18  days,  at  6  per  cent.,  interest  payable  semi-annn- 
aUy? 

10.  Paid  $6  per  yard  for  a  piece  of  lace ;  how  shall  I  mark 
the  same  to  enable  me  to  fall  10  per  cent,  firom  the  marked 
price  and  yet  gain  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 


Class  II.— AETTMETIC. 

1.  State  the  difference  between  a  Multiple  and  a  Divisor. 
Give  the  Table  of  Square  Measure. 

2.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  build  a  rod  of  wall  at  i^  of  a 
dollar  per  ft  2 

3.  How  many  bottles,  each  containing  1  quart,  1^  pints,  can 
be  filled  from  9  hhds.  ? 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room,  30  ft.  long,  and  7i 


ft.  wide ;  the  carpet  being  f  of  a  yd.  in  width  and  ooBting  $ir 
per  yd.  ? 

5.  How  many  times  will  a  wheel  9  ft.  and  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference, turn  around  in  running  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  a 
distance  of  44  m.  4  fur.  ? 

6.  If  4  of  a  hhd.  of  oil  is  wqrth  $45,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  remainder  ? 

7.  Add  J  of  11  to  f  of  9, — from  their  sum  subtract  |f  of  3, — 
multiply  the  remainder  by  f  of  1, — divide  the  product  by  f  of 
^,    What  is  the  quotient  ? 

8«  At  .0001  of  a  cent  each,  how  many  tacks  can  be  bought 
for  $200? 

9.  Multiply  two  thousandths  by  two  ten  thousandths  \ 

10.  Divide  53.7  acres  of  land  into  house  lots,  each  contain- 
ing .375  of  an  acre. 


•  Class  IH.— AKITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  Reduction  ?    Give  the  rule  for  Reduction  As- 
cending. 

2.  Write  the  Table  for  Long  Measure. 

Reduce  376487  seconds  to  higher  denominations. 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  Common  Divisor  ? 

Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  2520  and  6237. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  35,  50,  75,  90. 

«*      "      "  *'  "         "  16, 25, 49,  51. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a  fraction  ?    How  is  the  value  al- 
tered by  any  change  in  the  numerator  or  denominator. 

6.  Write  the  rule  for  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms.    Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms : 

tVa.  Hh  iVir,  in- 

7.  Reduce  |  of  4  of  VV  ^^  i  ^  ^  simple  fraction.    Multiply  2f 

by  If 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.  Divide 
toff  of  ,^  by  J  off. 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  reducing  a  complex  fraction  to  a  simple 

one.    Reduce  -1  to  a  simple  fraction. 
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10.  How  many  ponnds,  ounces^  etc.,  of  medicine  will  an 
apothecary  nse  in  preparing  974  prescriptions  of  15  grains 
each! 


Class  I.— HISTORY. 

1.  What  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Oabots  1 
3.  Who  composed  the  London  Company !    What  settlement 
was  made  under  their  auspices  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  War. 

5.  What  occasioned  the  French  and  Indian  War  ? 

6.  What  were  the  events  of  1757? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ending  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

8.  Give  an  accoxmt  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Clinton's  secret  expedition. 

10.  What  eflfect  did  the  tidings  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
have  in  England  ? 


Classes  E.  and  HI.— GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  of  New  England. 

2.  Name  the  mountains  of  South  America,  other  than  the 
Andes,  and  give  their*  situation. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Grampian  Hills  ? 

4.  Locate  the  following  bodies  of  water:  Barnes'  Sound, 
Gal&  of  Aden,  Martftban,  Zuyder  Zee,  Saginaw. 

5.  Name  the  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Describe  the  Saginaw  and  Saguenay  rivers. 

7.  Name  the  lakes  of  Maine. 

8.  Locate  the  following  capes :  Passaro,  Clear,  Eeweena  Pt., 
Chatham,  The  Naze,  Cambodia,  May,  Prince  of  Wales,  Brew- 
ster, and  Montank  Pt. 

9.  Name  the  Middle  States  and  give  their  Capitals. 

10.  Name  and  locate  the  mountains  of  Africa. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

APRIL  19th  TO  23d,  1809. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  the  parts  of  Bpeech. 
Write  a  Declarative,  an  Imperative,  an  Explanatory,  and  an 
Interrogative  sentence. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  viz. : 

(a)  Both  this  dress  and  the  other  is  finished,  but  neither  of 
them  fit  well. 

{b)  He  can  neither  learn  easy  or  speak  grammatical. 

In  sentence  (a)  parse  the  word  neither,  and  in  sentence  (h) 
the  words  neither  and  speak. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  containing  respectively  a  transitive, 
an  intransitive,  and  a  neuter  verb. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  1860. 

5.  State  what  property  of  a  good  style  is  violated  and  make 
the  needful  corrections  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  viz : 

Howe  discovered  the  Sewing  Machine. 

He  not  only  studies  Arithmetic,  but  also  Geography. 

It  is  a  subject  that  I  have  given  no  attention  to. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containg  the  word  Duty,  personified. 

7.  Parse  the  italizized  words  in  the  following  extract : 

We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  Iom.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
1$  ufiae  in  man.    Ab  if  an  angel  ipoke, 
I  feel  the  solenm  sound. 

8.  Write  one  simple,  one  compound,  and  one  complex  sen- 
tence. 

9.  Write  an  analysis  for  a  description  of  Natural  Scenery. 

10.  Write  a  description  according  to  the  analysis  already 
drawn.  \ 

\ 
\ 


\ 
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ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 

1.  Name  three  Historical  Anglo-Saxon  Poems.  Narrate  the 
circumstances  nnder  which  Caedmon  first  wrote. 

What  modem  verses  are  of  similar  origin  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  Gesta  Eomanorum.  Mention 
instances  in  which  subsequent  writers  have  borrowed  from  them, 

3.  Two  French  dialects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Names  by 
which  the  poets  of  each  were  known.  Distinguish  between  the 
Fabliaux  and  the  Chivalrous  Bomances. 

4.  Names  of  Chaucer's  Translations ;  of  his  minor  original 
pieces.  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Catalogue  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

5.  What  is  the  earliest  book  of  English  prose  ?  When  and 
by  whom  was  printing  introduced  into  England  ?  By  whom 
was  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  made  ?    Its  date  ? 

6.  Name  and  date  of  our  earliest  comedy ;  of  our  earliest 
tragedy? 

Source  whence  Shakspeare  obtained  the  plot  of  the  following 
plays :  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream ;  Macbeth ;  Hamlet. 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  Milton's  life.  Mention  five  of  his 
principal  writings. 

8.  Locate  the  following : 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  dropx)eth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath." 

"  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.^' 

"  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er  fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break.' 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  1" 

"  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  as  aU.** 

"  Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

"  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  andyoull  forget  them  aU." 


9.    Give  Pope's  lines  upon  Addison. 
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10.    Origin  of  the  expreBsion  "  Strawberry  Preachers." 
Name  the  authors  of  the  following : 

The  first  English  Sonnets ;  Utopia ;  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates ; 
Arcadia ;  Basselas ;  Tale  of  a  Tub. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Causes  which  led  to  the  Reformation.  Date  and  place  of 
birth  of  its  leader.  W  ho  was  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  time  ? 
lilames  of  eminent  Reformers  in  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Scotland. 

2.  Give  the  line  of  English  Sovereigns  from  Henry  VH.  to 
the  present  time,  mentioning  the  royal  house  of  each. 

3.  Assign  the  following  events  to  their  proper  country  and 
reign :  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ;  Passage  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;  Execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Yan  Hoom ; 
Battle  of  CuUoden.  What  was  the  Peace  of  the  Pyi'enees  ? 
The  Berlin  Decree? 

4.  Mention  five  European  Sovereigns  who  died  by  violence. 
Place  and  manner  of  their  death. 

,  5.  How  were  these  individuals  connected  with  European 
History  ?  Sully,  Mazarin,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Duke  of  Marlboroligh,  Andrew  Hofer  ? 

6.  What  Coalitions  were  formed  against  France  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  Mention  one  important  battle  of 
each  campaign. 

7.  When  was  Hanover  separated  from  England,  and  why  ? 
When  were  the  Bourbons  established  upon  the  Spanish  throne  ? 
How  has  their  succession  been  interrupted  ? 

8.  In  whftt  European  Wars  were  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies involved?  Their  respective  names  on  both  continents. 
"  Peace  "  by  which  each  was  terminated. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  and 
early  history  of  New  Haven. 

10.  In  what  wars  have  the  United  States  been  engaged  since 
the  Revolution  ?  The  causes  and  length  of  each.  Name  two 
important  battles  in  each  and  the  commanding  generals. 


\ 
\ 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.    Explain  the  change  of  seasons. 
3.    The  stratified  rocks. 

3.  The  Recent  Period. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  nature  of  a  coast  and  of  the  relative 
amount  of  coast  line  as  physical  features  of  a  continent.  The 
relative  rank  of  the  different  grand  divisions  in  this  respect. 

6.  Coral  islands  and  formations. 

6.  The  Pacific  Moimtain  system  of  North  America. 

7.  The  utility  of  mountains. 

8.  The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 

9.  The  geographical  distribution  of  volcanoes. 

10.  Petroleum  Springs. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  The  different  kinds  of  moleculai*  attraction.  In  what 
re6]>ects  do  they  resemble  each  other  and  in  what  do  they  dif- 
fer? 

2.  Consider  the  method  and  the  advantage  of  transmitting 
power  by  a  system  of  wheels. 

S.    The  theory  and  elements  of  circular  motion. 

4.  Currents  of  water  in  pipes  and  rivers. 

5.  Important  conditions  for  a  good  audience  room. 

6.  Relation  of  the  boiling  point  to  superficial  pressure. 

7.  Principles  of  warming  and  ventilation. 

8.  What  must  be  the  horse  power  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine which  moves  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  the  weight 
of  the  train  being  25  tons,  and  the  resistance  from  friction  at 
the  rate  of  8  lbs.  for  every  ton? 

9.  How  great  a  pressure  is  produced  by  a  power  of  1  pound 
with  one  of  Hunter's  screws,  worked  by  a  lever  which  describes 
a  circle  of  75  inches ;  the  threads  of  the  larger  screw  being  half 
an  inch  apart  and  those  of  the  smaller  one-third  of  an  inch,  33^ 
per  cent,  of  the  pressure  being  deducted  for  friction  ? 

10.  A  stream  flows  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
with  the  velocity  of  6  feet  in  a  second.    The  hole  has  an 
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area  of  5  square  inches,  and  the  vessel  is  emptied  in  15  seconds. 
How  much  water  does  the  vessel  hold  1 


FRKNCH,  CLASS  L 

1.  When  the  regimen  of  the  verb,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is 
a  pronoun,  what  is  its  position,  and  if  there  are  two  such  ru- 
mens, what  is  their  relative  position  f  Give  examples.  When 
two  regimens,  a  direct  and  indirect,  follow  the  verb,  what  is 
their  relative  position.    Examples. 

2.  Bules  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle.  Translate 
the  following  phrases  and  give  the  reason  for  the  agreement  or 
non-agreement  of  the  participle.  Are  those  the  ladies  whom 
you  have  seen  ?  They  are  the  ladies  to  whom  we  have  spok^i  ? 
Have  you  read  the  letters  which  I  brought  to  you }  I  have 
read  them  ;  they  are  well  written. 

3.  What  is  a  reflective  verb  ?  Give  an  example  containing 
a  reflective  verb  answering  to  the  English  passive ;  one  in  which 
the  reflective  pronoun  expresses  possession.  Write  the  past 
indefinite  tense  of  the  reflective  verb  s'ennuyer,  negative  form. 

4.  Bule  for  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  and  excep- 
tions. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  the  past  definite  tense ;  the  imper- 
perfect. 

Translate  into  French — 

At  what  hour  did  your  sister  rise  yesterday.  I  do  not 
know,  she  rose  this  morning  at  six.  When  we  lived  in  the 
country  we  used  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

0.    How  form  the  subjunctive  present  I 

Write  an  example  in  each  conjugation. 

7.  Translate,  the  following  phrases,  giving  the  rule  for  the 
use  of  the  subjanctive.  Je  regrette  qu'il  soit  oblig^  de  travailler 
au  dessus  de  ses  forces.  Je  vouspr^te  lemeilleurchapeauque 
j'aie,  k  condition  que  vous  me  le  rendiezdemain. 

8.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  use  of  ne  in  the  sentence.  Nous 
craignons  fortement  que  la  pluie  ne  nous  emp^che  de  remplir 
iH>s  engagements. 
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9.  When  is  the  pronoun  ce  to  be  nsed  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  6tre? 

Give  examples. 

10.  Write  the  verb  savoir. 


FRENCH,  CLASS  II. 

!•    Write  the  four  forms  of  inflection  of  the  partitive  article. 
3.    Give  the  rules  for  the  number  of  nouns. 

3.  Write  the  feminine  plural  of  these  adjectives ;  fou,  franc, 
nnl,  bon,  heureux,  frais,  doux,  blanc,  vieux,  public. 

4.  How  are  comparisons  of  quality  expressed  ?  Of  quan- 
tity! 

Examples  of  each. 

5.  Name  the  indefinite  pronouns  and  inflect  I'un  et  I'autre. 

6.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  French  verb.  Give  the 
principal  parts  of  donner,  faire,  savoir,  boire,  prendre,  aller, 
ouvrir,  mourir,  lire,  dormir. 

7.  Rule  for  forming  the  present  subjunctive ;  exceptions. 
Inflect  the  present  subjunctive  of  finir,  avoir,  mourir,  tenir 
recevoir  negative. 

8.  How  are  interrogative  sentences  formed  ? 

Translate — Do  the  children  receive  a  letter  from  their  mother  ? 
Has  your  brother  sent  his  friends  a  present  t  What  were  your 
friends  reading  when  you  saw  them? 

9.  Rules  for  the  place  of  the  adjective. 

Translate — The  lame  soldier  and  his  blind  son  are  very  poor. 
The  professor  has  good  books  and  my  father  has  interesting 
books.  He  has  bought  the  dearest  cloth.  He  ha^  finished  a 
painful  task.    A  truly  polite  child  is  polite  to  his  inferiors. 

10.  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  rule  for 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article.  Un  ami  ne  pent  6tre  bien 
connn  dans  la  prosp^rit^  ni  se  cacher  dans  TadversitS. 

Ce  ruban  co^te  cinq  francs  le  m^tre. 

On  dit  que  je  suis  fils  d'Achille. 

Je  pars  ponr  le  Portugal  la  semaine  prochaine. 

Le  blanc  et  le  noir  sont  deux  couleurs  oppos^. 
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GERMAN. 

1.  What  classes  of  nouns  are  included  under  each  declen- 
sion ?  Illustrate  each  declension  by  the  inflection  of  some  reg- 
ular noun. 

2.  Write  the  declension  of  der  Nachbar,  der  See,  der  Wald, 
die  Frau,  das  Auge,  das  Jahr,  das  Schaf,  das  Regiment.  As- 
sign each  to  its  proper  declension  and  note  any  irregularities. 

3.  Give  the  gender  of  the  following  nouns  with  reasons  for 
the  distinction.  Montag,  Diamant,  Begen,  Teppich,  Sonne, 
Freiheit,  Schlacht,  Eisen,  Trinken,  Gemalde.» 

4.  Translate  into  German — 

I  come  from  England  and  I  go  to  France.  We  stay  at  home 
on  account  of  the  rain.  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France.  These  dresses  are  for  both 
my  sisters. 

5.  Synopsis  of  Haben,  subjunctive  3d  singular.  Imperative 
of  Sein.  2d  Conditional  of  Werden.  2d  Future  Subjunctive 
of  Loben.     Present  Indicative  of  Mogen. 

6.  Translate— 

Die  Mutter  sah  nach  den  Eleinen  und  brachte  ihnen  ihr 
Vesperbrod.  Es  ist  heiss  I  sagte  der  Bursche,  und  das'  kleine 
Madchen  langte  begierig  nach  den  rothen  Kirschen.  Seid  nur 
vorsichtig,  Kinder,  sprach  die  Mutter,  lauft  nicht  zu  weit  vom 
Hause,  oder  in  den  Wald  hinein,  ich  und  der  Vater  gehn  aufs 
Feld  hinaus.  Der  junge  Andres  antwortete  :  o  sei  ohneSorge, 
denn  vor  dem  Walde  fiirchten  wir  uns,  wir  bleiben  hier  beim 
Hause  sitzen,  wo  Menschen  in  der  Nahe  sind. 

7.  Illustrate  each  declension  of  adjectives  by  the  full  inflec- 
tion of  klein  in  all  genders. 

8.  Correct  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  rea- 
sons. Mein  Schwester  war  unrecht  und  sie  hat  nun  sehr  un 
gltlcklich. 

Der  Haus  steht  auf  eine  hohes  Berg. 
Kennen  Sie  dass  die  Vater  des  Herr  Schmidts  hat  gewesen 
krank} 
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Die  jenigen  wer  sprechen  nicht  das  Wahrheit  verdient  keinen 
Vertrauen. 

Wenn  das  Lehrer  woUen  nicht  kommeD  er  kouoen  nicht 
sehen  alle  die  Enaben. 

9.  Translate  into  Gennan — 

The  butcher  has  been  obliged  to  sell  the  meat. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain. 

A  false  man  is  feared  by  everybody. 

Which  of  these  three  sticks  is  the  longest  ? 

He  remembers  me. 

Here  is  the  glass  out  of  which  the  King  has  drunk. 

10.  Beading  for  pronunciation. 


LATIN  EEADER— Class  I. 

1.  Translate — 

Tarquinio  expulso,  consules  ccepere  pro  uno  rege  duo  creari, 
nt,  si  nnus  mains  esset,  alter  enm  coerceret.  Annunm  iis  impe- 
rium  tributum  est,  ne  per  diuturnitatem  potestatis  insolenti- 
ores  redderentur.  Fuerunt  igitur  anno  primo,  expulsis  regibus, 
consules  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  acerrimuslibertatis  vindex,  et 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus. 

2.  Compare  malvSy  insolentioreSj  primo^  and  acerrimus^  and 
state  which  are  irregular  in  comparison.  Syntax  of  Tar- 
quinio and  regibus.  What  is  the  ablative  absolute  used  to  de- 
note? What  does  it  denote  here,  and  how  may  it  be  trans- 
lated? 

3.  Parse  ccepere^  duo,  and  armo.  Give  the  reason  of  each 
subjunctive.  Give  the  nine  adjectives  which  have  .their  geni- 
tive in  ius. 

4.  Translate — 

Inde  Hispanias  }5etiit,  ibique  Pompeii  legiones  superavit ; 
turn  in  Grsdcia  adversum  Pompeium  ipsum  dimicavit.  Primo 
proelio  victus  est  et  fngatus ;  evasit  tamen,  quia,  nocte  inter- 
veniente.  Pompeius  sequi  noluit ;  dixitque  Csssar,  nee  Pom- 
peium scire  vincere,  et  illo  tantum  die  se  potuisse  superari. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs.    Inflect  the 
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present  tense  of  noluit.    Syntax  of  the  infinitives  seqm,  aeircj 
vmcere,  potuissej  and  superari. 

6.  Translate— 

Philippus,  qnum  magnam  gloriam  apnd  omnes  nationeB 
adeptus  esset,  Olynthios  aggreditor.  Hanc  urbem  antiqnam 
et  nobilem  exscindit,  et  prseda  ingenti  fruitur.  Inde  aiiraria 
in  Thessalia,  argenti  metalla  in  Thracia  occnpat.  His  ita  ges- 
tis,  forte  evenit,  ut  eum  fratres  dno,  reges  ThracisB,  discepta- 
tionum  suarem  judicem  eligerent.  Sed  Philippus  ad  judicium, 
velut  adbellum,  instructo  exercitu  supervenit,  et  regno  utrum- 
que  spoliavit. 

7.  Parse  adeptus  esset,  giving  the  reason  of  the  subjunctive. 
Syntax  of  praeda.  Give  the  gender  and  declension  of  the 
first  ten  nouns.  In  what  direction  from  Macedonia  are  Thes- 
saly  and  Thrace  ?    Parse  judioei/i^  exercitu^  regno, 

8.  -^yptii,  olim  Persarum  opibus  infensi,  Alexandrum 
Iseti  receperunt.  A  Memphi  rex  in  interiora  penetrat ;  com- 
positisque  rebus  ita,  ut  nihil  ex  patrio  -^Egpytiorum  more  muta- 
ret,  adire  Jovis  Ammonis  oraculum  statuit.  Quatriduo  per 
vastas  solitudines  absumpto,  tandem  ad  sedem  consecratam  deo 
ventum  est,  undique  ambientibus  ramis  contectam.  Kegem 
propius  adeuntem  maximus  natu  e  sacerdotibus  filium  appellate 
tu>c  nomen  Uli  parerUem  Jovem  reddere  aflSrmans. 

9.  How  is  laeti  here  used  ?  Where  was  Memphis  ?  What 
direction  from  that  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  t  Parse 
nihil^  more^  mutarety  ventum  est,  natu. 

Write  the  synopsis  of  reclpio. 


LATIN  READER,  CLASS  11. 

1.  Translate — Socrates  parens  philosophise  dicitur. 
Studia  adolescentiam  alunt  senectntem  oblectant. 
Qusedam  bestiolsB  unum  diem  vivunt. 

Se  deas  obtulit  omnia  Mercuric  similis  vocemque  calorem- 
uqe. 
Conservate,  judices,  hunc  hominem. 

2.  Inflect,  deus,  bestiola,  vocem,  tempus,  diem. 
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8.  In  each  declension  give  case  endings  for  gender.  Third 
declension,  exceptions  mo;in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

4.  Give  nominative  endings  of  adjectives.  Inflect  omnis ; 
totns ;  compare  similis,  snpems,  minor,  gratior. 

5.  Different  classes  of  pronouns.    Example  of  each. 
Inflect  Ego,  Hie  Qui. 

6.  Give  endings  of  the  Future  Indicative  Active,  Imper- 
fect Subjunctive  Passive,  Pres.  Infinitive  Passive,  in  the  four 
conjugations. 

7.  What  are  derived  from  the  Present  System  ?  the  Perfect  ? 
the  Supine  System  t 

8.  Where  are  the  principal  parts  found  ?  Principal  parts  of 
pingo,  habeo,  disco,  convenio,  regno  ? 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  in  the  third  person  sing,  of  pingo.  Give 
all  of  the  imperative,  infinitives,  and  partciples. 

10.  Rule  for  Appositives ;  Genitive  with  nouns ;  Dative 
after  verbs;  Accusative  with  prepositions;  Vocative,  Abla- 
tive of  cause,  &c. 


LATIN  READER  AND  VIRGIL.    (300  lines). 

1.  Translate — 

Tarquinio  expulso,  consules  ccepere  pro  uno  rege  duo  creari 
nt,  si  unus  mains  esset,  alter  eum  coerceret.  Annum  lis  impe- 
rium  tributum  est,  ne  per  diutuniitatem  potestatis  insolenti 
ores  reddei^ntur.  Fuerunt  igitur  anno  prime,  expulsis  regibus, 
consules  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  acerimus  libertatis  vindex,  et 
Tarquinius  Collatinus. 

2.  Compare  malusy  insdentioreSj  jprimOj  acerrirrvua^  and 
state  which  are  irregular  in  comparison.  Syntax  of  Ta/rquinio 
and  regibvs.  What  is  the  ablative  absolute  used  to  denote  ? 
What  does  il  denote  here  and  how  may  it  be  translated? 
Parse  ocBpere  and  duo.  Give  the  reason  for  each  subjunctive. 
Give  the  nine  adjectives  which  have  their  genitive  in  ins. 

3.  Translate— 

Delude  Hispanias  petiit,  ibique  Pompeii  legiones  superavit ; 
turn  in  Grescia  adversum  Pompeium  ipsum  dimicavit.    Prime 

6 
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prodlio  yictiiB  est  et  fugatus ;  ^vasit  tamen,  quia,  nocte  intw- 
veniente,  Pompeius  sequi  noluit  dizitqtie  OsdBar,  nee  Pom- 
peinm  scire  vincere,  et  illo  tantmn  die  se  potnisse  superarL 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs.  Inflect  the 
present  tense  of  noluit.  Syntax  of  the  infinitives  eegrui,  aoirej 
vmcere^  potuisse  and  svperari. 

6.  Translate — 

Vix  e  oonspectu  Slcolae  tellnris  in  altom 
Vela  dabant  lieti,  et  spnmaa  salia  ere  mebant. 
Cum  Juno,  flotemum  serrans  sab  peotore  vulxkos, 
H»c  aecom :  Mene  inoepto  desisteTe  vietam. 
Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorom  aYeitere  regem  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis.    Pallasne  exureTe  dassem 
Argivam  atqae  ipsoe  potoit  submergere  ponto, 
UnioB  ob  nozam  et  fuiiaa  Ajads  Oilei  Y 

7.  G-ender  and  declension  of  teUus  and  salis.  Parse  laeti^ 
asre.  What  figure  of  rhetoric  is  employed  in  the  use  of  the 
word  ©re  \  Parse  vulnus,  and  explain  to  what  it  refers.  Syn- 
tax of  desistere.  Who  was  Pallaaf  Principal  parts  of 
eoBurere. 

8.  Scan  and  prove  the  last  two  lines. 

9.  Hue  septem  iBneas  coUectis  na^ibus  omni 
Bx  numero  subit ;  ao  magno  tuUuris  amore 
Egress!  optata  potiuntur  Trees  arena 

Et  sale  tabentis  artus  in  litore  ponunt. 
E  primum  scilid  scintillam  exoudit  Aehates 
Sucoepitque  ignem  foliis  atque  arida  circum 
Nutrimenta  dedit  rapuitque  in  fomite  flamma. 
Turn  Cererem  oorruptam  undis  Cerealiaque  anna 
Expediunt  fessi  renim,  frngesque  reoeptas    , 
Et  torrere  parant  flammiH  et  frangere  saxo. 

Parse  navibus.  How  many  are  included  in  omni  numero } 
Parse  amore,  arena.  What  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  pri- 
mum and  primus  ?    Explain  the  use  of  the  word  Cererem. 

10.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final  vowels^ 


VIRGIL.— Class  I. 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  the  First  Book  of  the  iEneid. 

2.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  expressions :  Judi- 


dnm  Paridis :  rapti  Gknymedis  honores :  facti  de  nomine  Byr- 
Bam :  Atridas,  Priamnmqne,  et  BSBvnm  ambobns  Achillen ; 
qnem  turn  vates  Cassandra  moyeret  ? 

3.  Translate, 

Imperimn  Dido  Tjrria  regit  uH>e  piofecta, 
Qennaniiin  fiigiens.    Longa  est  iidnria,  longae 
Ambages ;  Bed  snmnub  seqnar  fiutigia  renxm, 
Huie  ooi\jiix  SyehaaDfl  emi,  ditusiiniiatti^ 
PhoBnicnm,  et  magno  tmt&rae  dileetoa  amore. 

Give  Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Who  is  meant  by  Oerma- 
nnm  ?    Derive  Ambages ;  fastigia. 

4.  Explain  the  following :— - 

Maiagenitnm;  Phcebisoror;  Satnmia;  Tydides ;  ^acides ; 
Pareas;  Tyrios  bilingnes;  Oytherea;  telaTyphoia:  geminos- 
qne  Triones. 

6.  What  customs  are  referred  to  by  discumbitur  ostro,  Book 
I,  line  700;  vina  coronant,  line  724 ;  implevitque  mero  pate- 
ram,  line  729  ;  salsae  froges,  Book  II,  line  138  ;  vittasque  re- 
solvit  sacrati  capitis,  Book  m,  line  370  ? 

6.  Give  derivation  of  ilicet,  ovantes,  duplex,  aligerum,  Tro- 
]ugena,  infandum. 

Synonyms  of  mare,  with  distinctions  of  meaning.  Distin- 
guish between  arma  and  tela. 

7.  Translate, 

Omiserit  quae  tanta  tn«mia,  dvee  ? 
Creditis  avectoe  hostee?  ant  idla  patatia 

BonaearerecZo^Danaiim?    Sio  notna  Ulixee? 

•  •    •    •    • 

Eqao  ne  credite,  Tencri, 
Quidquid  id  eat,  timeo  Danaoe  et  dona  ferentes. 

•  •    *    *    • 

Poljdomm  obtruncat,  et  (wro 
Vi  potitor.  Quid  non  xnoitalia  pectora  oogiB, 
AuriBacrifiAmes? 

Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Which  of  the  above  lines  have  be- 
come proverbial  ? 

8.  Syntax  of  litandum.  Book  II,  line  118 ;  parto,  line  578 ; 
servitum,  line  786. 

What  figure  of  Syntax  in  line  64,  Book  II  ? 
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Syntax  of  Sepulto,  --Book  HI,  line  41 ;  Velare,  line  405 ; 
loca,  line  414. 

Synonymns  of  dicere,  litus.    Compare  imns. 

9.  Translate, 

qui  deinde,  BecatoB 
IiedaBftTn  Hennionem,  LaoedaBinoiiioflqiie  hymeiUBOB, 
Me  famulo  finnulamque  Heleno  transmiBit  habendam. 
Ast  ilium,  ereptie  magno  inflanunatuB  amore 
GonjogiB,  et  sceleriim  Funis  agitatus,  Oreatea 
Exdpit  incautum,  patriaaque  obtruncat  ad  ana. 
Morte  Neoptolemi  regnorum  reddita  ceasit 
Pars  Heleno. 

Who  was  Hermione?  Why  called  Ledseam?  Who  was 
Orestes  ?  Explain  sceleruin  Funis  agitatus.  Who  was  Neop- 
tolemus  ?  By  what  other  name  known  ?  What  retribution  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

10.  Scan  lines  210,  211,  Book  III,  and  apply  the  rules. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  a  CoeflScient,  Exponent,  Residual,  Identical  Equa- 
tion, Term,  Member,  Homogeneous  Quantity,  Multiplication. 
Show  why  we  add  exponents ;  why  —  multiplied  by — gives  +. 

6aj+18       45        11— 3aj       ^         ,^       13— a? 

2.  Given -^3 -^ gg-  =.&x-A8—j^- 

,  to  find  the  value  of  a?. 
18     ' 

8.  a*=What?  Give  explanation.  a-"= What?  Show  the  signi- 

fication  of  negative  exponents  i    Reduce    g»^^i^t  to  the  form 

of  an  integral  quantity. 

4.  Define  Elimination ;  mention  the  principal  methods^  and 
write  the  rules  for  the  same. 

(fx+y+a*z=^      Zoo  >  to  find  x. 

How  many  independent  equations  must  an  example  contain  ? 

6.  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures,  and  the  sum  of 
these  figures  is  6 ;  the  figure  in  the  place  of  units  is  three 
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times  that  in  the  place  of  handreds,  and  when  198  is  added  to 
this  number,  the  sum  obtained  is  expressed  by  the  figures  of 
this  nnmber  reversed.    What  is  the  number} 

7.  What  is  the  fifth  power  of  &a—2c  ? 

8.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  aj*— 12aj*+  6(te*— 160aj*+240flj'— 
192a?+64,  and  the  square  root  of  the  result. 

9.  Multiply    \/«by*-y/(^.      Given    a?+2=V4-h»V64+? 

i  X 

to  find  a;. 

10.  Given    (-^)V(-"*^)=80,  to  find  y. 


GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  a  point,  a  plane,  a  scalene  triangle,  a  rhombus, 
a  trapezoid. 

2.  Through  the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  draw  a  per- 
pendicular ;  derive  and  demonstrate  a  proposition. 

3.  Derive  a  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  all  the  interior  an- 
gles  of  a  triangle. 

4.  There  are  two  sets  of  proportional  quantities.  Show 
what  relation  exists  between  the  products  of  corresponding 
terms. 

5.  Show  how  ah  inscribed  angle  may  be  measured. 

6.  Let  a  straight  line  bisect  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle 
dividing  the  base  into  two  segments.  Form  and  prove  a  pro- 
portion of  which  the  segments  shall  be  two  of  the  terms. 

7.  Upon  a  given  straight  line,  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle 
which  shall  contain  a  given  angle. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  rectangle  which  may  be  formed 
when  the  angle  of  a  triangle  is  bisected  by  a  line  which  cuts 
the  base. 

9.  Investigate  the  ratio  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to 
each  other ;  also  their  areas.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  unity  (Book  VI,  Prop.  XIII,  Cor.  4). 

10.  Cut  two  straight  lines  by  parallel  planes.  Derive  and 
demonstrate  a  proposition. 
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TEIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  Trigonometry;  Logarithms.  Explain  Brigg's  Sys- 
tem. Rnles  that  govern  the  use  of  Logarithms.  Explain  the 
Arithmetical  Oomplement. 

2.  Prove  that  sine  83*=i  R. 

3.  Given  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  one  of  them,  to 
find  the  third  side  and  remaining  angle.  What  ambiguity 
may  arise  t 

4.  When  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given  show  how 
the  angles  may  be  fonnd. 

5.  Demonstrate  how  the  angles  may  be  fonnd  from  the  for* 
mula. 

6.  Give  values  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  in  the  difierent  quad- 
rants of  circles. 

7.  Expressions  for  the  sines  and  cosine  of  the  sum  and  differ- 
ence of  two  arcs. 

8.  Prove  that  the  sv/m  of  the  sines  of  two  arcs  is  to  their 
difference,  as  the  tangent  of  half  their  sum  is  to  the  tangent  of 
half  their  difference. 

l^tane,  J. 

9.  Prove  that  tang.(45^-^=  ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

10.  Show  how  a  table  of  natural  sines,  cosines,  tang,  imd 
ootang.  is  formed. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  Write  Promissory  Notes,  payable  to  bearer,  on  time; 
payable  to  bearer,  on  demand  ;  payable  to  order,  on  time ;  and 
payable  to  order,  on  demand. 

2.  Write  an  order,  &  draft,  and  a  set  of  exchange.  ' 

8.  Write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  on  account,  in  full  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  be  endorsed  upon  a  note. 

4.  For  what  are  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Ac- 
counts debited  and  credited  ? 
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5.  Write  the  Bnles  for  Journalizing. 

6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  Write  the  Day  Book,  Journal,  Ledger,  and 
Trial  Balance  for  the  following  transactions : 

CiNOiNNATi,  August  1,  1867. 
Inventory  of  the  joint  eflfects  of  Henry  Skilful  and  O.  P. 
Luckless,  Luckless  to  do  the  business  and  share  two-thirds  of 
gains  or  losses.    Firm  to  be  styled  Skilftil  &  Luckless. 

SkOfuPs  Effects. 
Gash  in  Commercial  Bank,  $2,000.00 

Merchandise,  per  sales  book,  4,000.00        $6,000.00 

iMcUesff  Effect. 
Cash,  1,000.00 

Gash  in  Oommercial  Bank,  2,000.00 

J.  0.  Pierpont  owes  him  on  account, 

which  he  guarantees,  8,000.00  6,000.00 

8 

Shipped  by  steamer  Little  Bend,  Nor- 
ton, and  consigned  to  Fellows  Co., 
to  be  sold  on  our  ace,  an  assortment 
of  Cloths  and  Cassimeres,  per  L  B.,  1,500.00 

9 

Bought  of  P.  Cashman  per  check  on  C. 
Bank,  Fellows  &  Co's  order,  for  their 
ace  and  risk,  merchandise,  2,500.00 

Our  Commission  a  1^  per  cent.,  87.50  2,537.50 

10 

Accepted  Lambert's  Bill  of  Exchange 
on  O.  P.  Luckless,  10  days'  sight. 
Wood  &  Co's  favor,  3,000.00 

16 

Bold  to  J.  Backus,  merchandise,  1,200.00 

Beoeived  Check  on  Commercial  Bank, 

which  we  have  deposited,  800.00 

Balance  on  account,  400.00 

20 

J.  C.  Pierpont  having  failed,  compound- 
ed with  me  at  5  per  cent  on  $3,000, 
which  I  guaranteed. 
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Rec'd  a  draft  on  Peter  Mix  at  15  days,      160.00 

Lost  balanse,  2,850.00  8,000.00 

23 

Paid  T.  Lambert's  Bill  of  Exchange  on 

O.  P.  Lnckless,  acpt.  10th,  Cash,  700.00 

Check  on  Commercial  Bank,  2,300.00  8,000.00 

24 

Sold  to  William  Wyrt  &  Co.,  on  ace. 
merchandise,  SOO.OO 

26 

Bought  of  Peter  Truefit,  merchandise,       600.00 
Paid  him  Draft  on  W.  Wyrt  &  Co.,  at 

sight,  500.00 

28 

Sold  to  J.  Banderbilt,  merchandise,  for 
Cash,  861.00 
29 

Beceived  on  account  sales,  from  Fel- 
lows &  Co.,  of  Cloths  and  Cassi- 
meres  shipped  to  them  on  8th  inst., 
being  damaged  before  sale ;  net  pro- 


ceeds,                                                      760.00 

Loss  on  shipment,                                       760.00 

1,500.00 

80 

Sold  to  J.  C.  Smith  our  draft  on  Fel- 

lows &  Co.  at  f  per  cent,  discount,      8,287.60 

Received  in  payment,  his  note,  30  days. 

1,500.00 

Cash  for  balance. 

1,775.17 

Discount, 

12.88 

81 

Paid  Store  expenses  this  month,  175.00 

Iiwentory. 

Merchandise,  1,134.00 

Cash,  2,261.17 

Sundry  notes,  1,650.00  5,045.17 


TA^BLE  III. 

A  Summary  of  the  Ages  of  Scholars  between  6  and  16  years,  in  all 
the  Schools,  during  the  Winter  Term,  ending  April  2Srd,  1869. 
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TEAOHEBS  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  YEAB  1869-70, 
wrrn  Taau  salaries. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Salaries. 
T.  W.  T.  Cur!  w.  A  .M.,  Principal,  |8  000 
Jamefl  D.  Whitmore,  Sub  Master,  2,000 

Virginia  H.  CuriH, 800 

Kary  A.  Marshall, 700 

Ella  G.'  Itcb, 660 

Fannie  H.  Parish, 650 

Katie  Hume,. 6A0 


$8,460 


No. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


John  G.  Lewid,  Principal,. .  $2,000 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard 600 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor, 660 

10  Rachel  N.  Evarta 660 

9  Sarah  E.  Tyler, 660 

8  Maria  A.  Graves 660 

1  Emily  G.  Ens^ign, 660 

6  Kate  M.  Frigan /. .  500 

5  Clara  J.  ii  urlbut 500 

4  Julia  A.  Malcolm, 600 

5  Fannie  E.  Graves, 500 

2  Edith  C.  Johnson, 400 

I  Katberiue  Butte, 600 

$8,250 

EATON  SCHOOL. 

Joseph  Gile,  Principal $2,000 

12  Mary  M.  Harris, 600 

11  Bes»ie  C.  Blakeman, 650 

10  Nancy  B.  Sisson, 560 

9  Mary  L.Lee 650 

8  If  ary  J.  Bronson 4O0 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney 600 

6  Maggie  Morgan, 500 

5  SutiraBowe, 450 

4  Rengene  L.  Young, 650 

8  Julia  ILorey, 650 

%  Mary  F.  Cooper, 450 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes, 500 

$8,160 


WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
Mo.  Roomi.  Balarlea. 

Ralph  H.  Park.  Principal,. .  $2,000 

12  Almena  A.  Giddings, 600 

1 1  Louisa  J.  Bli»dgett, 560 

10  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 600 

9  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly 600 

8  Julia  J.  Stowe 400 

1  Ella  A.  Burwell 600 

6  Emma  K  Burwell, 600 

6  Julia  Thatcher, 400 

4  Annie  E.  Pigott, 400 

3  Mary  S.  Andross, 400 

2  Carrie  M.  Galpin, 460 

1  Harriet  Miles, 600 


17,700 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 


Leveret  L.  Camp,  Prinipal,.  $2,000 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards, 600 

1 1  Emma  S.  Bernard, 650 

10  Do  Ettie  Cl«rk, 600 

9  Mary  M.  Stowe, 650 

8  Harret  E.  Jodson, 660 

7  Carrie  E.  Frost, 600 

6  Mary  J.  Hitchcock, 500 

5  Emma  E.  Lincoln, 600 

4  Jessie  Craig, 400 

8  Elizbeth  V.  South  worth,. . .  460 

2  Charlotte  Hills, 460 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 600 


$8,060 


DIXWELL  AVE.  SCHOOL. 

Clarissa  B.  Williams,  Principal,  $700 

6  Sarah  S.  Benham, 860 

5  Stirah  E.  Hughes, 650 

4  Emilie  E.  Ruckoldt, 460 

8  Ann  G.  Kennedy, 400 

2  Mary  J.  Riggs, 400 

1  Fannie  L  Baldwin, 500 

$8,860 
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SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
Wo.  Roomi.  SaUrict. 

licnryC.  DaTis,  Principal,  $2,000 

12  Abbie  Woodward, 600 

1 1  Fannie  A.  Sedgwick 660 

10  Mary  J.  Curtis 600 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallorj, 600 

8  Ella  J.  Bn»niion 450 

7  Julia  A.  Pardee, 460 

6  Mary  E.  Dallaber, 400 

6  Ann  E.  Loper, 400 

4  Emma  Crabtree 860 

8  Anna  Harmount, 460 

2  F.  ElzeneTeirell, 850 

1  Addie  P.  Burdett, 600 

$7,600 

8KINXKB  SCnOOL   BHAXCH. 

1  Margaret  Bry den $860 

• 

HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
George  R  Burton,  Principal, $2,00n 

12  Emily  E.  WHtner, 600 

11  L.  R.  UarriKon, 660 

10  Estlier  C.  Poet, 650 

9  Ueppie  E.  Goodrich 400 

8  .Sanili  A.  Fowler, 400 

7  Julia  M.  Catlin 450 

6  Catherine  C.  Jones 660 

5  H.  Esther  llotchkiss, 660 

4  Margaret  Reilly, 600 

8  Hannah  C.  Chamberlain,. . .       400 

2  Emilj  Maltby, 400 

1  Mary  F.  Blakcman, 600 

.     $7,860 
SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 

6  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney,  Principal,    $700 

5 

4  Jennie  E.  Barber, 600 

8  Eliaaheth  B.  Wiswell 600 

2  Eliiabeth  M.  Ueal3% 600 

1  Catherine  Uerrity, 600 

$2,100 


WASHINGTON   TRAINHSTG 
SCHOOL. 
No.  RoooM.  flalaiieaL 

SaniM.  C.  Johnson,  Principal,  $2,000 
8  Effie  E.  Stevens. 400 

7  Ella  J.  Reilly 200 

6  Elita  A.  Benham, 200 

6  Edwa  A.Morgan 200 

4  Rebecca  Arnold, 200 

3  Mary  A.  Hall, :      200 

2  Bridget  C.  Brennan, 200 

1  Katie  Smith, 450 

$4,050 

HAMILTON  ST.  SCHOOL. 

S.  M.  Agnes  Welch,  Principal,  $700 

9    '*    Helena  Chariton 600 

"  Clvmentine  Kennedy, . .  850 

8    •'    RiUShea f06 

7  "    SiWeria  Flinn 600 

6     **    Borromeo  O'Hara, 600 

6    '*    Celesttne  Wall 600 

4    "    Cornelia  ainCon, 400 

8  *'    Ai^enius  Caden 400 

2    "    Ambrosia  Coonan, 400 

1     *•    Cyril  Welch, 600 

$6,260 

FAIR  ST  TRAINING  SCHOOU 

Cornelia  A.  Walker,  Principal,   WO 

4  Emily  Barber,  200 

8  Fannie  I.  Bunce, 200 

2  NellieA.  Peck 200 

1  Rebecca  M.  Gorham, 200 

$1,600 

GOFFE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

J.  Henry  Root,  Piincipal,. .  $1,800 

3  Abbie  M.  Gregory 600 

2  Harriet  L.  Stvvens.. 600 

1  Cornelia  A.  Benton, 50O 

$8,800 


w 


DIVISION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

8  Melissa  H.  Wilcox, $600 

1  Fannie  Bryant, 400 

$900 

CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL.    . 
Eanice  S.  Gilbert $350 

ELM  ST.  SCHOOL. 

%  Emeltce  E.  Holt, $400 

lEmmaC.  JadJ, S50 

|7fiO 


WniTIKG  ST.  SCHOOL. 

MnrietU  Wildman, $500 

Emily  A.  Wildman, 600 

$1,000 

CITY  rOINT  SCHOOL. 
Fannie  S.  Hull, (350 

B.  Jepeon,  Teacher  of   Vocal 

Music $1,800 

Louis  Bail,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  1,000 


JANITORS  APPOINTED  FOR  1869-70. 

Eaton  School Nehemiah  Bristol $600  00 

Webster  Sch«H>l, John  M.  Matiingly, 600.00 

Dvight  School, George  W.  Judd 600.00 

Wooater  School David  Sturgis 600.00 

Skinner  School Henry  S.  Loper, 600.00 

Howard  Ave.  School, James  0*Brien, 600.00 

Hamilton  School Patrick  Hall 460.00 

Washington  School, Henry  W.  Blakeslee 876.00 

High  School Thomas  W.  Beecher, 800.00 

Dixwell  School John  W.  Mnnson, 300.00 

Sonth  Street  School, Isaac  Martin, 800.00 

Fair        "            "      ••        "        200.00 

Gtiffa      «            "      WanierSmiih :..  240.00 

Small  Schools,  Evenuig  Schools,  and  Office,  eitimate, 835.00 


$6,600.00 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1869-70. 
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The  Fall  Term  hegins  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 ;  ends  Dec  24.  15  w.  3  d. 

"     Winter"        "         Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  1 870 ;    "  April  22.  15        4 

"      Summer"        "         Wednesday,  May  4 ;        "July     1.  8        8 

Numl>er  of  weeks  in  the  year,  40 


Note. — ^Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures. 
Thanksgiying  Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 


*       To  ...\Cr^,..Q>^  ^  ^ 

_^         With  the  Compliments  of 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  1869-70. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  President. 

Term  SxpfreSb 

LUCIEN  W.   SPERRY 1870 

JOHN  K    EARLE 1870 

PATRICK  MAHER, 1870 

HARM  ANUS  M.  WELCH, 1871 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1871 

SAMUEL  E.   MERWIN, 1871 

CHARLES  ATWATER 1872 

STEPHEN  M.    WIER,  1872 

WILLIAM  B.  PARDEE,  1872 


OOMMrrTBB  ON  FINANCE. 

CHARLES  ATWATER,  HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 

MAIER  ZUNDER. 

OOMMITTBB    ON     SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  E.   EARLE,  LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY, 

SAMUEL  E.   MERWIN. 

COMMITTEE   ON     SCHOOL    BUILDINQS. 

STEPHEN  M.   WIER,  WILLIAM  B.   PARDEE, 

PATRICK  MAHER. 


SOPBBINTBNDBNT, 

ARIEL    PARISH. 


8BCEETABT, 

HORACE    DAY. 


TRBASCBBR, 

HARMANUS  M.   WELCH. 


COLLECTOR, 

WALTER  OSBORN. 


AUDITORS, 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  FJCHARD  P.  LYON. 


rLEFOm? 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Havex  City  School  District: 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report  re- 
spectfully refer  the  District  to  the  special  reports  of  the  several 
Committees,  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  as  embodying  a 
full  statement  of  the  management  and  cost  of  thd  Public  Schools 
for  the  past  year.  Scarcely  less  important  however  to  the  Dis- 
trict is  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Board  in  •  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instructions  given  in  our  schools, 
and  to  provide  adequately  for  the  increased  numbers  that  press 
upon  us  for  accommodation. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  necessity  for  additional  school  room  in 
the  North  East  part  of  the  city  became  apparent,  and  the  District, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  in  November,  authorized  the  erection  of 
a  school  house  on  the  comer  of  Edwards  and  Foster  streets  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  120,000.  In  determining  the  kind  of  build- 
ing that  should  be  constructed,  the  Board  were  led  to  review  the 
entire  educational  policy  of  the  District ;  and  after  much  delibe- 
ration adopted  unanimously  a  series  of  resolutions  recommending 
to  the  District  an  enlargement  of  the  High  School  sufficient  to 
accommodate  four  hundred  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  the  erection  of  small  school  houses  of  four  rooms  each, 
for  younger  scholars  wherever  the  growth  of  the  city  may  make 
it  necessary.  The  considerations  that  led  the  Board  to  these  con- 
clusions were  presented  in  a  speci«il  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  this  Report.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings  were 


instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  building  to  accommodate  200 
children,  and  that  should  be  a  model  in  the  erection  of  other  pri- 
mary School  Houses. 

The  Committee  devoted  much  time  to  the  planning  of  the  build- 
ing, especially  with  reference  to  ventilation  and  heating,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labor  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  for  convenience  and  comfort  it  has  its  superior  in  the 
country.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October, 
and  the  cost  when  finished  and  fiimished  will  not  much  exceed 
1 14,000.  The  special  committee  on  the  Central  or  High  School 
Building  will  present  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  District  the 
general  plan  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  for  adoption  in  the 
arrangements  for  accommodating  its  four  hundred  pupils.  In  the 
effort  to  unite  economy  with  progress,  the  Committee  have  found 
it  to  be  entirly  practicable  to  connect  the  present  building  with  a 
new  structure,  by  making  such  changes  in  the  external  appearance 
and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  former,  as  will,  without  any 
lavish  expenditure,  make  the  Central  School  of  New  Haven  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  best  promotive  of  the  ends  of  a  thorough 
common  school  education. 

Other  cities  have  expended  their  money  with  regal  liberality  in 
the  construction  of  their  High  School  edifices.  Our  sister  capital 
completed  last  year  a  building  for  this*  purpose  at  a  cost  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Board  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  neither  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  Dis- 
trict asks  for  any  prodigality  of  expenditure,  nor  that  any  valuable 
end  of  education  will  be  promoted  by  it.  The  amplest  facilities 
for  instruction  united  with  such  an  architectural  design  as  will  be 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  good  sense  of  New  Haven,  can,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  be  secured  by  a  much  more  moderate 
expenditure. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  Schools  were  organized  under  a 
Board  of  Education,  the  District  is  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  building  without  increasing  its  taxation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  interest  bearing  debt  was  nearly 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  District  is  now  entirely  out  of 
debt.  This  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  the  town  tax 
from  T*y  of  a  mill  to  one  mill,  made  obligatory  upon  all  towns  by 
the  Legislature  of  1868,  and  which  has  given  our  schools  an  in- 
creased income  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  in  part 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  District  for 


the  year  ensuing  to  the  entire  liquidation  of  its  indebtedness.  The 
Board  hope,  with  economy,  to  carry  on  the  Schools  for  the  school 
year  upon  which  we  now  enter,  besides  completing  the  payments 
for  the  Edwards  street  School  House,  without  incurring  any  in- 
debtedness whatever.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  annual  District 
tax  has  been  three  mills;  for  the  two  previous  years,  four  mills.  With 
the  tax  continued  at  three  mills,  such  a  central  school  building  as  the 
Board  recommend,  might  be  entirely  paid  for,  besides  meeting  the 
current  expenses  of  the  schools,  without  resorting  to  anything  more 
then  temporary  loans  while  the  taxes  of  the  year  were  being  col- 
lected. With  a  tax  of  2^  mills,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
would  remain  as  a  burden  on  the  income  of  the  schools  two  years 
hence. 

The  proper  tax  to  be  laid  the  present  year  would  seem  to  be 
determined  by  the  probable  demand  for  new  school  houses  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  increased  number  of  children  that  need  to  be  in- 
structed. Each  year  adds  about  two  hundred  to  our  school  popu- 
lation. In  other  words  each  year  creates  a  demand  for  four  addi- 
tional school  rooms.  The  present  indications  point  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  which  the  Howard  Avenue  School  is 
the  centre.  The  pressure  there  is  more  urgent  than  elsewhere  in 
the  city.  To  m^et  the  wants  of  this  portion  of  the  District,  the 
school  house  on  Carlisle  street  is  undergoing  thorough  repair  and 
when  newly  Airnished  will  be  opened  for  the  younger  children 
living  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  This  property,  given  in  the 
year  1834  by  philanthropic  individuals  to  certain  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  vicinity,  has  been 
gratuitously  transferred  during  the  year,  by  the  joint  action  of 
Messrs.  Isaac  Thomson  and  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  the  benevolent  foun- 
ders of  the  trust,  and  Messrs.  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Robert  C.  Park, 
and  Alexander  C.  Luca,  surviving  trustees,  to  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  as  sole  trustee  of  the  school,  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  trust.  The  removal  of 
the  dressing  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Howard  Avenue 
School  has  furnished  room  for  more  than  sixty  additional  scholars 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  increase  of  population  in  this  section 
of  the  city  already  indicates  a  speedy  necessity  for  a  school  house 
similar  to  the  Edwards  street  one,  to  be  erected  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  West  Bridge. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  School  property,  inconveniently  situated  with 
reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  District,  was  sold  at  pub- 
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lie  sale  during  the  year  for  t5,225.  Its  original  cost  was  $2,500. 
The  little  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Webster  and  Goffe  sts. 
has  been  removed  to  the  Dixwell  school  lot  and  is  being  repaired 
and  newly  furnished  as  a  primary  room  for  children  not  able  at 
present  to  find  seats  in  the  Dixwell.  The  lot  of  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  sold  by  authority  of  the  District  at  public  sale  for 
12,050.    The  original  cost  of  lot  and  building  was  1800. 

During  the  winter,  the  German  and  English  School  Society  made 
application  to  the  Board  to  take  their  school  in  Cherry  street  under 
its  care.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  one  and  a 
chief  benefit  of  our  common  school  system  was  found  in  educating 
together  the  children  of  the  entire  community  without  reference 
to  nationality,  the  Board  were  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  cor- 
dial acquiescence  of  the  Society  in  the  suggestion  that  admission 
to  the  school  be  limited  to  children  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  them  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  of  our  other  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
Cherry  street  School  has  become  one  of  the  public  schools  and  is 
now  carried  on  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

The  School  Houses  of  the  District  are  generally  in  excellent  re- 
pair, with  the  exception  of  outside  painting  which  has  been  de- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season.  The 
expenditure  on  the  Washington  school  has  been  large  from  the 
necessity  of  re-covering  and  re-painting  the  entire  building,  besides 
other  needed  repairs. 

The  relations  between  the  Board,  its  officers  and  teachers,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  been  unusually  harmonious ;  and  we  entei^ 
tain  the  hope  that  under  the  newly  arranged  organization  of  our 
schools,  and  with  a  scheme  of  study,  requiring  uniform  progress  in 
all  our  schools,  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven  will  soon  be 
regarded  as  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY, 
President. 


R,  h:  F  O  R.  T  • 

OF   THB 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  ihe  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary : 

tbbasurer's  report. 

Balance  from  last  year's  accoant, 9  20,118.69 

From  Walter  Osborn,  Collector  of  Taxes, 182,000.00 

"     Town  of  New   Haven, 86,836.64 

"     State  School  Fund, 9,986.00 

"     Sale  of  ML  Pleasant  School  House, 5,226.00 

Goffe  St.  School  Lot, 2,060.00 

"     Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,466.99 

"     State  appropriation  for  Maps,  Books,  etc.,. 886.00 

"     Horace  Day,  sundry  collections, 648.64 

"     Sale  Home  Insurance  Scrip,  . : 41.60 

Total, >208,648.26 

School  District  Orders  paid, |192,049.8'7 

Orders  outstanding, 166.62 

Balance  to  new  account, 16,827  .'ZY 

^1208,648.26 

Nbw  Haven,  Sept  10, 1870. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  past  year,  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  there  is  now  a  balance 
of  Sixteen  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety-Three  fVV 
dollars  in  his  hands. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD. )   ..  •;.^, 
RICHARD  F.  LYON.        ^^^^^o^^ 


sboretarVs  rbport. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1870,  are 
as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries— Teachers, |  84,668.25 

Janitors, 6,666.86 

Officers 4,760.00 

194,884.60 
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Fuel  for  1 869-70 1  4,408.25 

1870-71, 8,469,80 

•  

Rent— Hamilton  School, |  1,000.00 

South.St.      **      600.00 

Division  St  School, 275.00 

SuteSt.            "      Branch  No.  1, 150.00 

"     2, 180.00 

Music  Hail,  for  High  School  Exhibition, 90.00 

Printing — Annual  Report, |  462.75 

High  School  Reports  and  other  printing, 77.96 

Music  for  High  School  Exhibition 61.00 

Diploma  Plate  for  High  School,  and  printing,.  70.00 
Electrotjping  and  printing  Music  Manual  for 

primary  rooms, 101.28 

Advertising 196.70 

Approbation  Cards, 87.50 

Reward            "      87.00 

Merit               "      20.50 

Absence           "      52.00 

Admission       "      6.00 

Time  Tables, 11.50 

Superintendent's  Circulars, 9.75 

Blanks  for  Supplies,  and  all  other  printing,  . . .  8.50 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Etc.— High    School  Library  and 

Cabinet |  883.17 

Reference  Books, 809.66 

School           "        261.43 

Drawing  Charts 59.65 

Maps,  Charts,  Etc., 84.1 6 

Numeral  Frames, 6.75 

Stationery— Sohool  Diaries, I  260.10 

Writing  Paper, 251.34 

Drawing      "     131.10 

Lead  Pencils  for  Drawing, 96.00 

Slate      "        "          "        70.50 

Sharpening  Pencils  for  Drawing, 106.51 

Pens 1 95.68 

Pen  Holders, 15.90 

Ink 59.12 

ink  Stands,  Ink  Wells  and  Covers, 14.75 

Chalk  Crayons, 21.75 

SUtes, 11.24 

Envelopes, 11.56 

Treasurer's  Check  Book, 12.00 


I  7,877.55 


I  2,295,00 


I  1,152.44 


I  1,054.81 
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BlADk  Books  and  SUtioDery  for  Census,. ...  12.27 

Other  Blank  Books, 5.26 

Stationery  for  Office, 8.22 

I  1,288.29 

Supplies  for  Janitors — Brooms, 27.06 

Floor  Brushes 64.29 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters, 56.81 

Mats, 28.08 

Shovels,  Hods  and  Dust  Pans,. . . .  18.78 

Baskets,  Pails  ^nd  Cups, 14.44 

Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  Etc.,. 17.45 

I  211.86 

Hiacellaneous  Items — Annual  School  Meeting, 111. 67 

Enumerating  Children,. 298.08 

Assessors'  Bill  for  making  Grand 

List 488.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 828.00 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 788.09 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs,.  1,141.76 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 23.77 

Gas  for  Evening  School  and  Office,  164.96 

Travel, 91.14 

Freight,  Express  and  Errands,. . . .  81.46 

Postage, 12.86 

Insurance, 70.60 

Auditors, 10.00 

I  3,495.27 

Alterations  and  Repairs — Expenses  on  all   furnaces  and 

stoves 48L82 

High  School, 89.76 

Webster  School 44.72 

Eaton           "     199.93 

Wooster       "     487.88 

Dwight        «     166.77 

Skinner       "     212.62 

Howard  Ave.  School, 102.82 

Hamilton            "      14.47 

Washington        "      I,4u2  69 

Dixwell               "      161.09 

Goffe  St.            '•      16.90 

Fair  St               "      29.89 

South  St            •*      9.97 

Division  St       "      8.64 

CarUsle  St        **      104.66 

Elm  St              "      1.81 

Whiting  St        "      14.48 

City  Point          "      6.88 

Evening  Schools 47.10 

Office, 7.80 

t  8,481.44 

Ordinary  expenses, 1116,786.26 
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BXTEAOEDIXARY    BXPSimS. 

Notes  paid \ |  62.744.45 

fnterestp 4,790.29 

Edwards  Street  Lot, 2,00a00 

FilliDg  In  do 89&70 

Paid  on  Building  do 6,600.00 

Furniture  for  do 200.00 

Superintending  Howard  Avenue  Building 200.00 

Sewer  in  Wooster  Street, « 266.80 

Gas  Fixtures,  Evening  School, 60.27 

Street  Washer,  Howard  Ave., 49.76 

Removal  of  Goffe  Street  School  House 22L12 

Police  aud  legal  expenses, 2S.10 

Hack  hire  for  funeral  CoL  Cahill, 18.00 

Auction  Fee 6.00 

Music  Sticks, 6.00 

Removal  of  office, Sa76 

1  76,479.23 

Total $192,216.49 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses, |1 16,786.26 

"      Extraordinary  expenses,. 18,784.78 

"       Loans  paid 62,744.45 


Total $192,216.49 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1870, $116,786.26 

-  "         "        "         "         "      1,1869, 102.249.04) 


Increase $  18,487.26 

Extraordinary  Expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1870, $  18,786.26 

**         "         "         "      1,1869, 86.897.66 


Decrease, $  22,161.40 

Permanent  Debt  Sept  1, 1870, $  00.000.00 

•*         "     1,1869, 62.744.45 


Decrease, $  62,744.45 

HORACE  DAT,  Sbcrbtart. 


Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  10,  1870. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bille,  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  find  the  same 
correct. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD. )   .    ,., 
RICHARD  F.  LYON,      ^-^"^W*'^'- 
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The  probable  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing Sept.  1,  1870,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
are  as  follows,  viz : 


Salaries  of  Teachers I 

"  Officers 

"  Janitors, 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rabbers,  Dosters,  Mats,  etc, 

Rent  of  School  Houses, 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 

Fuel, 

Repairs, 

Furniture, 

Insurance  for  three  years, 

Contingencies 


89,000.00 
4,760.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
800.00 
4,000.00 
2,600.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


$117,660.00 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated  at 
the  original  cost : 


Webster  School  Lot  and  Boilding, 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Bailding,    . 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Bailding,     . 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Baildings,    . 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building,     . 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Fur  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Howard  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 

Paid  on  Edwards  Street    "  "         *'  " 


t23,000 

32,000 

13,700 

27,000 

8,500 

7,000 

2,000 

800 

26,000 

12,000 

44,000 

48,200 

8,098 


t251,298 
CHAS.  ATWATER,  Chairman. 


Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  1,  1870. 


SPECIAL   REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Schools  early  in  the  Spring,  and  after  much  deliberation  the  accom- 
panying resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board, 
April  13,  1870. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  having  had  under  consideration  the 
High  School,  the  relation  of  the  Grammar  Schools  thereto,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  District  in  the  education  of  its  pupils, 
present  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  embody  the  conclusions  to  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  they  have  unanimously  ariived : 

Reaolved,  That  in  place  of  a  building  of  eight  rooms  on  the  Edwards  street  lot, 
plans  be  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings  for  such  a  primary 
building  of  four  rooms  only,  as  may  be  used  as  a  model  in  the  construction  of 
other  primary  school  houses,  wherever  they  may  be  needed  hereafter  in  the 
district. 

Hewlved,  That  plans  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Board,  for  the  accom- 
modation in  one  school  of  four  hundred  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict, together  with  rooms  for  the  business  of  this  Board. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  such  plans  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board,  a 
meeting  of  the  school  district  shall  be  immediately  warned,  asking  for  such  an 
appropriation  as  will  carry  out  the  plan  recommended. 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Schoold  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  and 
prepare  a  scheme  of  study  for  an  eleven  years'  course,  to  go  into  operation  May 
1,  1871. 

The  considerations  which  have  led  the  Committee  to  these  con- 
clusions, arc  as  follows : 

1.  The  increase  of  children  in  the  district,  of  school  age,  is 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  per  annum. 

2.  About  7-10  of  this  number,  say  from  140  to  150,  will  attend 
the  public  schools. 

3.  Three  additional  rooms,  therefore,  must  be  supplied  annually 
somewhere,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  district. 

4.  At  our  present  rate  of  increase,  at  least  15  new  rooms  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  five  years,  to  accommodate  the  750  children 
who  will  then  have  been  added  to  our  school  population.     During 
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the  last  five  years  the  district  has  provided  28  additional  rooms, 
not  taking  into  account  the  Hamilton  Street  School. 

5.  The  pressure  for  admission  beyond  our  accommodations,  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  primary  and  intermediate  rooms. 

6.  The  number  of  seatings  now  provided  by  the  district  is  not 
far  from  6,200.  Of  this  number  about  3,000  are  occupied  by  child- 
ren of  tender  age,  say  of  ten  years  old  and  under,  who  are  chiefly 
instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing  on  the  slate,  and  in  the 
most  elementary  ideas  about  numbers ;  about  2,400  are  in  the  next 
three  years'  course  of  studies,  giving  them  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  elementary  instruction  in  geo- 
g^raphy  and  writing  with  a  pen,  beside  continued  practice  in  read- 
ing and  spelling;  about  600  more  have  advanced  beyond  this 
point,  but  have  none  of  them  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  High  School ;  and  the  remaining  200  or  less  are  in 
the  High  School  building. 

The  natural  arrangement  of  such  a  multitude  of  scholars  would 
seem  to  be, 

Ist.  Provision  for  the  younger  children  as  near  as  practicable 
to  their  own  homes,  in  small  school-houses,  with  female  teachers 
only,  but  connected  with  and  imder  the  general  supervision  of  the 
principal  of  the  nearest  adjacent  Grammar  School,  to  which  they 
could  be  promoted  whenever,  with  increase  of  age  and  strength, 
they  have  made  adequate  progress  in  their  studies. 

2d.  Grammar  schools  for  intermediate  and  Grammar  scholars, 
or  in  other  words,  for  scholars  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  to  need 
the  daily  supervision  of  an  accomplished  principal  for  their  proper 
instruction  and  government ;  and 

3d.  A  central  school  for  the  most  advanced  pupils,  whenever 
their  number  in  the  separate  Grammar  school  buildings  becomes 
so  reduced  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  more  economical  to 
instruct  them  together. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  our  schools  would  in  a  few  years 
be  harmoniously  developed  into  a  Central  or  High  school  for  those 
pupils  who  have  made  the  highest  attainments.  Grammar  schools 
for  all  scholars  below  the  High  School  standard  but  above  that  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  small  primary  school  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  very  young  children. 

The  district  has  now  a  High  School  building  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  inconvenient  and  unattractive,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  but  centrally  situated,  and  on  a  lot 
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of  ample  dimensions:  six  large  Grammar  sohool  buildings,  each 
containing  six  hundred  or  more  seats,  with  pupils  in  every  stage 
of  progress  from  A  B  C  to  the  final  preparation  for  admission  to 
the  High  School :  and  thirteen  other  schools  either  owned  or  rent- 
ed by  the  district,  in  most  of  which  instruction  is  given  in  elemen- 
tary studies  only.  The  latter  send  their  scholars  for  final  pro- 
motion to  such  one  of  the  six  Grammar  schools  as  from  their 
position  they  are  naturally  tributary  to,  as  the  latter  send  theirs 
to  the  High  School.  The  situations  of  these  Grammar  schools 
have  been  judiciously  chosen,  both  for  the  present  convenience  of 
accommodating  all  the  grades  below  the  High  School,  and  for 
serving  as  intermediate  and  Grammar  schools  only,  whenever  the 
population  shall  have  so  increased  as  to  cover  the  entire  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  district.  With  an  adequate  number  of 
primary  school  houses  of  four  rooms  each,  as  the  demand  for  them 
is  developed,  the  Committee  believe  that  no  additional  Grammar 
schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  at  Newhallville,  should 
that  neighborhood  become  a  great  manufacturing  center,  will  be 
needed  for  many  years.  It  is  also  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  school  lots  on  which  the  six  Grammar  schools  are  placed  are 
sufficiently  large,  and  the  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  warrant 
the  addition  of  new  primary  rooms  whenever  the  local  wants  of 
the  several  neighborhoods  may  make  it  necessary.  In  this  way, 
the  Committee  believe  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  economical 
instruction  can  be  given  to  the  great  body  of  our  school  popu- 
lation. 

The  Board  have  noticed  how  rapidly  the  number  of  scholars  in 
our  schools  diminish  towards  the  end  of  the  school  course.  Owing 
to  the  substitution  of  machinery  in  place  of  handicraft  labor,  as 
well  as  to  other  causes,  the  age  at  which  a  boy  can  earn  his  liv- 
ing has  been  diminished  from  three  to  four  years.  Theorize  about 
it  as  we  may,  the  larger  part  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools  will  leave  whenever  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own 
support.  Up  to  about  twelve  years  old  the  public  schools  may 
count  upon  nearly  undiminished  numbers.  From  12  to  13  a  small 
percentage  drop  off.  From  13  to  14  a  very  large  number  leave, 
and  when  a  boy  is  over  fourteen,  few  parents  in  straitened  circum- 
stances will  continue  him  at  school  if  he  can  earn  from  $3  to  $6 
a  week  by  easy  labor.  In  a  community  whose  leading  industry 
calls  for  the  work  of  boys  rather  than  girls,  the  latter  will  be  kept 
at  school  for  a  longer  period ;  and  if  inducements  are  held  out  to 
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the  more  promising,  that  situations  as  teachers  will  be  furnished 
them  when  they  have  passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  will  he  found 
there  is  a  very  great  preponderance  of  girls  in  the  most  advanced 
rooms  of  the  district.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  High 
School.  The  entire  conduct  and  management  of  the  school  is  ad- 
mirable, hue  the  scholars  necessary  to  justify  the  expense  are  not 
there.  Shall  therefore,  the  limited  number  be  sent  back  to  the 
Grammar  schools  from  which  they  came,  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
to  each?  This  would  only  aggravate  the  evil  under  which 
we  now  labor  of  not  having  pupils  enough  pursuing  the  same 
studies  to  justify  their  separate  inetruetion  by  the  pnncipals  of  the 
several  Grammar  schools.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  very  nature  of  graded  schoolsi  We  propose  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen. 
Eleven  years  of  continued  study  fioisbe^  all  the  district  propose  to 
do,  and  to  each  of  these  eleven  years  there  is  a  definite  amount  of 
work. 

It  is  obviously  of  little  consequence  what  names  we  give  these 
separate  years'  work  into  which  the  business  of  instruction  is  divi- 
ded, if  they  are  only  significant  of  the  fiu^s  in  the  case.  Primary^ 
Intermediate,  (vrammar  and  High  schools  are  names  rather  arbi- 
trarily given,  which  express  only  in  an  indefinite  way  the  general 
attainments  of  their  respective  pupils.  The  real  thing  is  the  school 
work  of  eleven  years.  Where  the  work  is  done,  is  about  a» 
much  consequence  as  whether  a  carriage  is  built  in  what  was  once 
a  church  or  a  bam,  or  whether  the  building  is  called  an  emporium 
or  a  work-shop.    The  work  is  the  thing  ailer  all. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  a  portion  of  the  pupils  drop  ofi^,  and  more 
rapidly  as  the  age  becomes  greater.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means 
ancommon,  in  some  of  our  largest  schools  for  the  principals  to  be 
obliged  to  make  their  choice  between  having  a  small  class  under 
their  personal  instruction,  or  of  forcing  into  them  scholars  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  at  the  year's  end  to  do  themselves  or  their 
teachers  justice  in  their  examination  for  the  High  School.  Where 
then  can  the  last  few  years'  work  be  done?  Can  it  be  done  more 
efiiciently  by  aggregating  together  the  pupils  from  difierent  schools 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  classes  of  adequate  size,  or  by  leaving 
our  six  Grammar  masters  to  give  this  final  instruction  to  the  very 
limited  number  that  will  fall  to  each  ?  In  which  way  will  it  be 
most  efficient  ?  In   which  way  most  economical  ? 

The  expense  for  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  has  been  at  the 
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rate  of  $8,400  for  the  current  year.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  as  high  as  200.     The  present  number  is  just  160. 

In  a  central  building  that  would  accommodate  400  pupils,  the 
annual  expense  would  be  increased  about  $1,400.  With  the  same 
salaiies  now  paid  the  principal  and  assistants,  and  with  $600  each 
for  eight  female  teachers,  the  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $9,800 
per  annum,  instead  of  the  present  cost  of  $8,400.  But  the  200 
additional  scholars  that  would  be  taught  in  the  new  buildings  now 
cost  the  district  at  least  $2,200  to  instruct  somewhere  else,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  real  annual  saving  in  the  instruction  of  these  400 
pupils  of  S800  per  annum.  On  the  plan  suggested  of  building  a 
four-room  school-house  on  £d  wards  street,  in  place  of  one  with 
eight  rooms,  the  difference  in  expense  between  the  salary  of  a  lady 
teacher  in  the  highest  room,  and  the  salary  of  a  male  head,  who 
would  probably  be  found  necessary  in  a  school  building  of  eight 
rooms,  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  general 
cost  of  instruction.  It  should  be  further  remembered  that  the 
erection  of  an  eight  room  building  on  Edwards  street  would  prob- 
ably involve  the  necessity  of  similar  structures  elsewhere  in  the 
district,  with  a  male  principal  to  each,  whenever  the  increase  of 
the  population  in  other  parts  of  the  district  calls  for  increased 
school  accommodations.  The  aggregate  difference  in  the  expense 
of  erecting  buildings  and  carrying  on  elementary  instruction  in 
these  two  methods,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  with  our  present 
rates  of  increase,  be  more  than  the  cost  of  a  proper  High  School 
building. 

The  present  building  has  no  conveniences  for  the  proper  work 
of  a  High  School ;  no  lecture  room ;  no  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
commonest  facts  of  science ;  no  facilities  for  experiments,  and  in 
every  respect  of  adaptation  each  for  its  appropriate  work,  ranks 
somewhere  between  the  Whiting  Street  School  and  the  school  for 
colored  children  on  Carlisle  street. 

Under  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  our  various  school 
rooms  would  be  soon  regarded  by  the  community  as  a  connected 
series  of  steps,  beginning  with  the  dawn  of  capacity  for  formal 
instruction  and  terminating  with  the  highest  and  most  advanced 
education  the  wants  of  the  district  may  at  any  time  require. 

The  plan  proposed  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  shall  be  given  in  the  more  advanced  yeara.  It  leaves  all 
that  to  the  experience  of  the  wants  of  the  district  as  indicated 
from  time  to  time.    Its  only  effect  is  to  say  that  in  future  the 
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Central  or  High  school  shall  be  filled  by  the  most  proficient  schol- 
ars of  the  district,  because  their  instruction  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  given  by  bringing  them  together,  than  by 
leaving  small  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  the  masters  of  the 
several  Grammar  schools.  The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are 
greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  how  much  more  efficient 
our  other  schools  would  become  by  allowing  the  Grammar  masters 
to  devote  more  of  their  time,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  the  personal  super- 
vision of  all  their  rooms  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  buildings  within 
their  local  limits. 

Hartford  has  recently  erected  a  High  school  building  as  a  Cen- 
tral school  for  its  400  more  advanced  pupils.  The  number  of 
scholars  the  present  year  has  been  328.  Probably  every  seat  will 
be  occupied  at  the  annual  promotions  in  April.  Yet  this  is  done 
in  Hartfocd  with  an  aggregate  number  of  seats  for  scholars  almost 
one  thousand  less  than  in  New  Haven.  This  difference  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  fact  that  scholars  are  admitted  to  the  Hartford 
High  School  with  somewhat  lower  attainments  than  have  been 
exacted  here. 

The  entrance  into  the  Central  School  should  be  like  the  transfer 
from  one  Grammar  room  to  another,  dependent  rather  upon  the 
general  progress  and  competency  of  a  pupil  than  upon  the  result 
of  a  special  examination. 

Unless  a  High  School  education  is  one  thing,  and  a  common 
school  education  another,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
promotion  from  one  year's  study  to  the  next  should  not  be  regu- 
lated by  exactly  the  same  general  rule,  from  first  to  last. 

No  scholar  should  be  allowed  anywhere  in  the  course  to  pass 
from  one  year's  study  to  another  till  he  is  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rules  of  competency  should  not 
be  applied  to  a  transfer  from  the  9th  to  the  10th  year  of  instruc- 
tion as  from  the  8th  to  the  9th,  or  the  dd  to  the  4th.  Incompe- 
tency to  go  on  with  a  given  class  is  the  sufficient  and  only  reason 
why  any  one  should  be  excluded  from  such  class.  A  fair  examina- 
tion of  qualification  should  be  made  previous  to  promotion  any- 
where, but  the  examination  for  the  High  school  has  been  made  not 
only  an  examination  but  a  bugbear,  carrying  with  it  the  implica- 
tion that  the  common  school  education  is  finished  with  the  Gram- 
mar school,  and  that  the  High  school  education  which  is  to  follow 
partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  accomplishment,  valuable 
doubtless  to  the  children  of  wdl-todo  parents  and  to  those  who 
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aspire  to  be  teachers,  but  quite  needless  to  the  great  mass  of  boyi 
and  girls  who  attend  the  public  schools.  This  impression,  very 
general  among  parents  and  children,  we  desire  to  remove  and  sab- 
stitnte  in  its  place  the  conviction  that  no  parent  is  justified,  except 
from  imperative  necessity,  in  taking  away  his  children  from  the 
public  schools  till  the  public  school  course  is  finished.  But  such  a 
necessity  does  sometimes  exist.  Extreme  poverty,  a  fatherless 
home,  a  very  large  family,  often  drives  boys  out  of  school  and 
into  a  store  or  a  workshop  before  they  are  half  educated.  This 
difficulty  the  Board  has  sought  to  remedy  in  part  by  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  evening  schools,  and  in  part  by  adding  a  commercial  de- 
partment to  the  High  School  The  utility  of  the  latter  is  limited 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  by  the  wholly  inadequate  conveniences 
afforded  by  the  present  High  School  building.  The  success  of 
private  schools  of  this  character  sufficiently  indicates  how  great  a 
want  in  that  direction  still  remains  unsupplied. 

One  aspect  of  the  questions  of  a  new  High  School  building  is 
too  serious,  as  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all  our  schools,  to  be 
passed  over  without  considerate  attention  from  the  Board.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  new  teachers  are  needed  every  year  to  supply 
places  vacated  by  our  old  teachers,  or  to  instruct  newly  opened 
rooms.  Shall  we  rely  for  this  supply  upon  what  may  come  to  us 
from  Normal  Schools,  from  Female  Colleges  and  other  Seminaries, 
or  shall  we  find  that  supply  chiefly  among  the  daughters  of  our 
own  citizens,  educated  in  and  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  our 
schools,  and  known  to  our  principals  for  intelligence,  tact,  good 
sense  and  good  conduct  ?  But  if  we  rely  upon  a  home  supply, 
our  teachers  must  be  educated  not  merely  in  the  technics  of  their 
art,  but  into  that  self-control,  thoughtfulness  and  general  culture 
which  results  from  a  wisely  framed  scheme  of  High  School  stu- 
dies, infusing  into  each  daily  lesson  such  Influences  as  tend  to  form 
the  character,  cultivate  the  taste  and  improve  the  judgment. 
This  kind  of  education  is  needed  by  all  who  are  to  become  teach- 
ers, and  this  controlling  influence,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  conspic- 
uously manifested  in  the  present  management  of  the  High  School. 

One  other  consideration  ought  to  be  adverted  to  in  every  refer- 
ence to  the  erection  of  a  Central  school  building.  The  Board  of 
Education,  although  a  part  of  the  general  municipal  government  of 
the  city,  has  no  place  of  meeting  it  can  call  its  own.  It  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  a  tenant  at  will,  tolerated  only  so  long  as  there 
happens  to  be  a  vacant  room  in  the  City  Hall  that  nobody  else 
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wants.  There  are  unquestionably  reasons  why  the  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  children  who  annually  pass  up  and  down  these 
stairs  for  tickets,  and  for  other  school  reasons,  should  find  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  elsewhere  than  in  the  City  Hall.  But  no  land- 
lord of  a  private  building  would  probably  care  to  rent  to  the 
Board  an  office  to  which  such  a  throng  of  children  is  incident.  An 
easily  accessible  office  on  tlie  ground  floor  of  a  Central  school  house, 
would  provide  a  place  equally  convenient  for  the  Board,  for 
parents,  teachers,  scholars  and  officers. 

With  these  views  the  resolutions  herewith  connected,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  committee,  for  the  action  of  the  Board. 


JOHN  E.  EARLE, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  J-  Com.  on  Schooh. 

S.  E.  MERWIN, 
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In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions,  accompanying  the  foregoing 
report,  the  following  course  of  study  was  prepared,  presented  to 
the  Board,  and  by  them  adopted: 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


GRADE  1. 
Av€mg9  age,  6  yMr«,  9  mon^.    Range  of  agesfirom  6  to  9  yeart. 

FI&ST  TSAA — ^FIBST  TERM. 

Heading. — ^Lessons  from  Cards  and  Blackboard.  First  Reader  began.  Worda 
may  be  taught  by  the  "  word  method/'  or  by  letters  and  phonic  elements* 
Correct  all  errors  of  expression.  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  idea  that  words  have  meaning.  lUastrate,  as  oflen  as  possible,  by 
some  familiar  explanation.  Require  distinct  enunciation  from  the  beguv 
nlng. 

jelling. — All  words  used  in  the  reading  lessons,  are  to  be  spelled  by  letter  and 
by  sound. 

Printing. — ^Teach  the  construction  of  letters  and  figures  critically,  placing  them 
on  the  blackboard  and  calling  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  different  parts. 
Attempt  no  more  at  a  time  than  can  be  thoroughly  done.  Never  give  a 
lesion  to  be  copied  from  the  card,  or  reader,  containing  letters  which  the 
children  haye  not  been  taught  to  make  correctly. 

Drawing. — ^Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows,  an  inch  apart, 
then  to  connect  the  points  by  straight  lines.  Require  the  "  inch  card  "  to 
be  carefully  observed.  Follow  Prof.  Bail*s  Charts  and  Manual  Charts 
Kos.  1  and  2. 
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Humbert. — (Concrete).  Develop,  with  objects,  a  clear  perception  of  numbers  to 
10.  Connt,  read  and  write  to  20.  Add  and  subtract,  by  ones  and  by  twos, 
to  and  from  20. 

Singing. — Teach  the  lessons  in  order  as  given  in  Mr.  Jepson's  Primary  Music 
Reader. 

Fhyncal  Exereite, — Gymnastics,  Marching,  or  Vocal  Drill,  shonld  occupy  from 
three  to  five  minutes  twice,  at  least,  each  half  day. 

Oral  InsiructioH. — Hold  familar  conversation  with  the  children  about  objects 
of  which  they  know  somothiog.  Encoui'ogo  them  to  express  in  proper 
language  what  they  know,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  Re- 
quire them  to  remember,  and  reproduce  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
conversations.     Teach  Color  and  Form. 

Sentence-making, — Require  the  children  to  copy  brief  sentences,  printed  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Correct  common  faults  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage through  the  whole  course. 

Morale  and  Mannere. — Teachers  will  employ  a  few  minutes  every  day  in  teach- 
ing the  children  what  m,  and  what  t>  not  proper  behavior  at  home, — ^in 
the  streets, — at  school,  &c.,  pointing  out  the  consequences.  Teach  max- 
ims, carefully  selected :  a  new  one  each  week,  at  least.  Repeat  singly  or 
in  concert 

SECOND  TXRM. 

Beading. — ^First  Reader.  Ennnciation  and  phonic  elements  to  be  carefully  ap- 
plied in  the  reading  exercises. 

Spelling. — All  words  found  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  occasionally  words  used 
by  the  children,  or  occurring  in  conversation. 

Slate  lFriliff^.--*Printing  may  be  continued ;  but  script  letters  are  to  be  com- 
menced. Teach  the  simplest  forms  of  small  letters,  and  select  groups  as 
presented  in  the  Spbncebian  Manual,  (p.  87).  Teach,  also,  the  princi- 
ples and  analysis  of  the  letters,  (  Spencerian  Manual,  p.  40).  Words  are 
to  be  formed  as  fast  as  suitable  letters  are  learned. 

Drawing. — Charts,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Numbere. — Count,  read  and  write  to  60.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by 
ones,  by  twos,  <fre.,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  the  first  three 
digits,  te  a  sum  not  exceeding  20. 

Singing. — Lessons  from  Primary  Music  Reader.  Pure  tone  with  moderate  force 
should  be  cultivated  with  great  care.  Two  or  more  lessons  a  day,  of  10 
minutes  each. 

Physical  Mxerciee. — As  in  the  preceding  term. 

Oral  Inttruetion. — As  in  the  First  Term.  Lessons  on  the  school  room ;  its  parts ; 
its  furniture ;  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made ;  where  obtained. 
What  belongs  to  the  child,  the  teacher,  the  school.  On  our  rights  in 
relation  to  property.  Care  of  the  school  room  and  its  furniture.  Lessons 
on  selected  objects.    Color,  Form,  Sise  and  Weight  of  objects. 

Sentence-making. — ^Encourage  the  children  to  write,  in  brief  expressions  of  five 
to  ten  words,  what  they  know  about  some  familiar  object ;  as  a  pet  animal, 
a  gift,  a  friend,  <&c. 

Jforalty     ^  Right  and  Wrong.     Habits  of  order.     Keeping  things  in  their  right 

Mannere^  y  place.    Keep  your  own   things  in  place  without  being  told  to  do  so  ; 

Maxime.  \  do  not  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  others.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law." 
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THIRD  TXSIC. 

Heading. — First  Reader  completed.  Exercises  in  ennnciation  and  phonic  ele- 
ments. Teach  expression,  emphasis,  inflection  and  proper  tone  of  voice. 
Observe  previous  directions. 

Spelling. — As  before.  An  exercise  in  pronimciation  of  words  in  the  lesson,  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  will  prevent  errors.     Spell  by  letter  and  sound. 

Slate  Writing. — Give  lessons  in  printing  occasionally.  A  larger  portion  of  time 
is  to  be  devoted  to  making  script  letters,  teaching  principles  and  analysis. 
Write  the  Spencerian  groups,  combine  the  letters  into  words. 

2fumher8.^Coujit,  read  and  writ©  to  100.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by 
ones,  twos,  Ac,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  the  first  five  dig- 
its promiscuously.  The  work  of  the  grade  to  be  a  complete  development 
of  numbers,  as  well  as  drill  in  combination  of.  numbers  used.  Write 
Roman  numerals  to  X. 

Drawing. — Charts,  Nos.  2  and  8. 

Singing. — ^The  first  83  pages  in  the  Primary  Music  Reader,  should  be  completed 
this  term. 

Phygieal  Exercise. — As  in  the  first  term. 

Oral  Jnttrueiion. — Articles  of  domestic  use  at  home;  materials  of  which  they 
are  made;  where  and  how  obtained.  Description,  characteristics,  form, 
color,  size,  weight,  qualities,  Ac,  of  a  few  objects  selected.  Allow  children 
to  volunteer  descriptions  of  interesting  objects  they  have  seen.  Describe 
what  can  be  seen  in  pictures  of  reading  book,  Ac 

Sentence-making. — As  in  previous  terms.  Write  a  sentence  containing  one  word 
or  more,  given  by  the  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners. — On  behavior  in  various  places  and  circumstances;  at 
home,  in  school,  in  the  streets,  at  play,  in  company,  among  friends, 
among  strangers.     Doing  right ;  in  every  thing ;  at  all  times. 

GRADE  XL 
Averags  age^  8  years^  6  months.    Bangs  of  ages  from  *l  toW  years, 

BIOOND  TXA& — FIRST   TSSM. 

Reading. — Second  Reader.  Phonic  analysis  of  a  few  words  to  accompany  each 
reading  lesson.  Pronounce  to  the  class  words  at  the  head  of  the  lessons, 
the  scholars  repeating.  Require  correct  accent  and  distinct  enunciation ; 
cultivate  natural,  easy  expression;  teach  emphasis  and  inflection,  with 
proper  elevation  of  voice. 

Spelling. — All  words  in  the  reading  lessons.  Distinct  utterance  of  each  letter  is 
essential.  Pronounce  each  syllable,  repeating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  on  each  syllable.  Keep  the  accent  in  its  place  on  dissyllables, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second. 

Number s.-^'WriX^  and  read  numbers  to  600.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  50, 
by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  any  digits 
whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  50.  Teach  notation  and  numeration  of  one 
period.  Add  a  column  of  units  on  slate  or  blackboard,  of  the  first  three 
digits  promiscuously,  to  50.  Write  Roman  numerals  to  XX.  Illustrate 
multiplication  and  division  to  10. 
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Slaie  Writing. — Small  letters  by  gronpe;  analyze,  giviog  principle&    (SnurcB- 

BiAN  Manual,  p.  87). 
Braving. — ^Charts  Noa.  2  aod  8. 
Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader,  continued. 
Phyncal  JSxereise. — Gym  nasties,  Marching  or  Vocal  Drill,  ahonld  occupy  fiv« 

minutes,  twice  each  half  day. 
Oral  Ifutruelum. — Clothing,  and  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  of  children,  boya» 

girls,  for  week  days,  for  public  occasions.    Clothing  of  animals  and  man. 

compared.     Importance  of  cleanliness  for  health,  enjoyment  and  decency. 

Color  as  applied  to  dress. 
Sentence  Making. — ^Write  sentences  including  given  words ;  what  the  pupil  has 

seen  in  the  street  or  elsewhere ;  what  is  seen  in  a  picture ;  in  pictures  of 

the  Reader  or  Arithmetic. 
J£oral$  and  Manners. — Kindness;  good  nature;    making  others  happy,    and 

their  opposites.    Politeness,  respect  towards  parents,  teachers,  the  aged. 

SBOOND   TKSM. 

Reading. — Continue  according  to  preyious  directions.  Aim  to  secure  accuracy 
andjltteneg,  without  haste,  in  calling  words;  right  pitch  and  tone  of  voice 
Explain  the  meaning  of  words  not  obviou&  Question  the  children  on 
them. 

Spelling. — As  in  preceding  term. 

Slate  Writing. — Add  to  previous  directions,  Capital  Letters,  commenced.  Teach 
the  principles.     (See  SpBNCKaiAN  Manual,  p.  60.) 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  2  and  8. 

Numbert. — Write,  read  and  enumerate  two  periods.  Add  and  subtract  to  and 
from  100  by  ones,  etc.,  to  tens.  Dictate  mental  exercises  to  100  with 
promiscuous  digits.  Slate  work,  add  columns  of  units  and  tens.  Teach 
Subtraction  and  Division  with  the  smaller  digits.  Write  Roman  nu- 
merals to  C. 

Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader. 

Phyncdl  iSKercMtf.—- As  before. 

Oral  InMtmction. — Comparison  of  animals,  limb  with  limb,  modes  of  locomotion, 
various  actions  and  habits.  How  different  from  man.  The  five  senses  ; 
their  uses  and  benefits  derived  from  them.  Special  lesson  on  Color  and 
Form. 

Sentence  Making. — ^The  same  as  first  term.  Describe  events  and  objects  that  may 
have  been  observed  by  pupils.  Reproduce  what  has  been  given  in  oral 
instruction  lessons. 

MortUt  and  Mannen. — ^Truthfulness.  Evils  of  falsehood,  deception,  etc  Illus- 
trate by  events  occurring.  Read  or  relate  stories  to  illustrate.  Improper 
language. 

THIRD  TBBIL 

Reading. — Second  Reader  finished.  ^ 

Spelling  and  Writing, — Continued  as  in  preceding  terms. 
Draving. — Charts  Nos.  8  and  4. 

Arithmetic. — ^Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
abstract  and  concrete  numbers,    dotation  and  numeration,  eenJtinued, 
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Inclading  three  periods.  Roman  nnmerala  to  five  hnndred.  Frenob's 
Fint  Leflflona,  commeneed.  Require  papils  to  learn  the  tahlea,  pp.  100  to 
107,  as  faat  as  they  can  be  applied  in  their  daily  work. 

Siff^n^.— Primary  Musie  Reader  completed. 

Pkpncal  Szereise, — Continued. 

Oral  InitrucHon, — ^Food ;  whence  obtained.  What  is  eaten  raw  ?  How  pre- 
pared ?  What  is  cooked  before  being  eaten  ?  Different  modes  of  cook- 
ing. Food  of  domestic  animals.  Our  homes ;  different  rooms  and  their 
OSes;  modes  of  heating  and  lighting;  importance  of  pure  air  for  health. 
Habitations  of  animals  compared  with  those  of  man.  Special  lessons  on 
color,  form,  size  and  weight 

Sentence  Making. — ^The  same  as  in  previons  terms,  more  extended. 

Jfaral*  and  Manner*, — Industry.  Its  useftilness;  the  reward  it  brings;  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  labor ;  inventions  to  make  labor  easy ;  to  facilitate 
travel ;  to  increase  productions  of  the  earth,  and  mechanic  arts.  Name 
and  describe  some  inventions.     Compare  results  of  the  indolent 

GRADE  III. 
Average  age,  9  yean^  10  mtmth»,    Eangt  of  agnfrom  8  fo  13  ysort. 

THIBD    rXAB ^FtRST  TKRM. 

Reading. — Third  Reader  begun.  Observe  direetioDs  previously  given.  Special 
care  to  be  taken  to  express  the  thought  intended  by  the  author.  Pauses 
are  to  be  carefully  regarded.  Insist  on  fluency,  ability  to  call  words  cor- 
rectly at  sight 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller  commenced.  Pupils  need  not  be  required  to  memorize 
the  defining  words ;  but  call  attention  to  the  general  similarity  of  mean- 
ing. Spell,  at  each  lesson,  a  few  words  by  phonic  elements,  (pp.  11  and 
12  Town's  Speller),  and  analysis,  (p.  18)..  Explain  the  Key  Mark  and  its 
use,  (48,  p.  7  );  also  the  marks  indicating  long  and  short  sounds,  (1  and  2 
p.  6).  Spell  orally  and  by  writing.  Teach  the  table  of  elementary  soundsf 
(p.  8).  Require  pupils  to  syllabicate,  to  know  to  which  syllable  every 
letter  belongs. 

Slate  Writing. — ^Teach  the  forms  of  letters,  by  principles,  both  small  letters  and 
capitals,  according  to  the  Spknobrian  Manual. 

Drawtti^.-— Charts  Nos.  4  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — French's  First  Lessons,  continued.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division,  with  slate  and  blackboard  work  continued.  Walton's 
Tables  are  valuable  for  these  exercises.  Also,  dictation  exercises. 
Roman  numerals  to  one  thousand. 

Singing. — ^Mr.  Jepson's  Elementary  Muric  Reader,  commenced. 

Pkgeieal  Sxereiu. — As  in  preceding  terms. 

Oral  Inatruetion. — ^Employments.  Those  who  construct  dwellings,  make  furni- 
ture, domestic  utensils,  clothing,  time  pieces,  books,  instruments  and  tools 
for  yarions  kinds  of  labor.  Those  who  procure  materials  for  workmen  in 
different  occupations.  Whence  obtained.  Color,  form,  size,  weight, 
sound. 

Language. — ^As  in  preceding  terms.  Reproduce  what  has  been  sidd  In  any  oral 
instruction  lesson.    Familiar  topics  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 
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Morals  and  Manners. — Honesty,  faithfalneas ;  performing  all  datiee  well,  avoid- 
ing deception  in  language  and  action.     Effects  on  one's  happiness,  uaefal- 
ness  and  saccess;  if  lie  gets  a  bad  name»  is  dishonest,  a  cheat,  etc    Leara- 
ing  to  do  right  in  all  school  duties  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  manhood. 
ssooND  naif. 

Beading. — ^Third  Reader.     Directiond  as  in  the  last  term's  work. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  Teach  the  use  of  marks  indicating  sounds  of  vowels, 
when  found  in  the  lessons,  as  No.  6,  p.  6,  numbers  18,  19,  30,  81,  32,  34, 
etc.,  in  same  table.    Follow  directions  previously  given. 

Slate  Wnting. — As  heretofore. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — French's  First  Lessons  completed.  Slate  and  blackboard  work,  as 
last  term.  Dictation  of  numbers  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  for  mental  exercises,  must  occupy  a  few  minutes  daily. 
Continue  slate  and  blackboard  work.     Roman  numerals  to  10,000. 

Singing. — EUementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise, — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Subjects  of  last  term,  and  others  similar,  continued.  Leesons 
on  measures ;  liquid  measures ;  dry  measures ;  measures  of  length.  Color, 
form,  size,  etc.,  continued. 

Lessens  Preparatory  to  Chography.  Location  and  direction  of  objects  in  relation 
to  the  school ;  points  of  compass ;  direction  of  streets ;  direction  of  publio 
buildings  from  school. 

Language. — As  last  term. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Respect  to  superiors  and  aged  persons.  Story  of  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians.  (Sheldon's  Objbct  Lksbons,  p.  896).  Why  we 
should  show  proper  respect ;  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  Topics  sug- 
gested to  the  teacher  by  the  events  of  the  day. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader.     Directions  as  before. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.     Directions  as  last  term. 

Slate  Writing. — As  before.  Teachers  must  use  the  blackboard  freely  in  giving 
instructions  on  principles. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary  Arithmetic  begun.  Roman  numerals  re- 
viewed. Dictation  for  mental  exercises  are  to  be  given  dally.  Slate  and 
blackboard  work  dictated  by  teacher. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Lessons  on  color,  form,  size,  Ac,  having  been  taught,  the  sub- 
ject of  place,  may  now  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Geography. 
Relative  position,  of  objects  and  places ;  distance,  direction,  points  of  com- 
pass ;  boundaries  of  school  grounds ;  blocks  of  buildings ;  measurement  by 
miles,  degrees. 

Language  — As  during  previous  terms. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Self-control.  Importance  of  avoiding  bad  passions ;  an- 
ger, revenge,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  (kc.  Events  of  the  day  will  suggest 
practical  topics. 
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GRADE  IV. 
Average  age,  11  yearB^  4  monthi.     Range  of  ageefnmi  9  to  14  yeart. 

FOURTH  TKAR — FIRST  TBRM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader.  Cultivate  distinct  articulation,  by  phonic  spelling  and 
careful  pronunciation.  Teach  "  quantity**  of  syllables  in  relation  to  time 
and  etreee.  Explain  the  rhetorical  pause  and  how  to  use  it  Emphasis, 
inflection,  pitch,  tone  and  Yoluroe  of  Toice,  require  thorough  instruction. 
Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  The  definitions  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  to  be 
learned ;  also,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Key,  bottom  of  p.  7.  All  previous  di- 
rections to  be  kept  familiar. 

Writing. — Practice  paper  and  Writing  Book,  No.  1,  to  be  commenced.  Analysis  of 
principles  to  be  required. 

I}ramng. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6-^. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  IHctation  exercises  to  be  contin- 
ued by  the  teacher,  for  mental  as  well  as  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Pupils  must  be  able 
to  work  all  processes  rapidly  and  correctly.  Walton's  Tables  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  book. 

Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — As  heretofore. 

JPkyncal  Sxercite. — As  heretofore. 

Oral  Instruetion, — ^The  fruits  of  summer.  What  comes  first?  Nsme  the  order 
of  other  fruits.  Describe  how  they  grow,  cultivated  or  wild.  Describe 
some  characteristics  of  country  life.  Different  occupations  of  men.  On 
what  materials  do  they  work  ?    What  do  they  make  ? 

Language. — On  subjects  from  oral  instruction  lesson.  Write  letters,  imaginary 
travels,  voyages,  etc. 

Moral*  and  Manners, — ^The  folly  and  impropriety  of  fretfulnev,  fault-finding,  quar- 
reling. 

SECOND  TERM. 

heading. — Third  Reader.  Previous  directions  to  be  regarded.  Vocal  drill  and 
exercises  in  phonic  spelling  to  be  practiced  with  each  reading  lesson. 

Spelling. — Observe  previous  directions. 

IFn<tn^.— Practice  paper  and  Writing  Books,  Nos.  1  and  2  to  be  used.  Teachers 
must  explain  the  ann lysis  of  letters  by  frequent  blackboard  illustrations  ; 
also  by  writing  tablets. 

Drawing, — Charts  Nos.  6  and  7. 

^r»tAm«ft<;.— French's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Tables  and  collateral  exercises 
as  before. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

FhytietU  Exereiee — As  heretofore. 

Oral  InUntetian — Birds.  Classification.  Birds  of  prey  ;  climbers ;  scratchers ; 
perchers;  waders;  swimmers.  Two  examples  of  each  to  be  thoroughly 
studied.  Also,  color,  size,  habits,  where  found,  at  what  season  of  the 
year;  of  what  use  to  man,  etc. ;  miscellaneous  topics,  common  objects,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
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Language. — ^Describe  some  object  in  oral  instructidn.    Topic  selected  by  teather. 

Morali  and  Manners. — Self-denial.  Avoiding  self-indulgence,  in  eating  and 
drinking,  indolence,  covetiog,  or  taking  what  belongs  to  another;  im- 
proper language  or  remarks  about  others ;  expenditure  of  money  beyond 
your  means.  In  school,  in  avoiding  whispering,  play,  or  violation  of  any 
rules. 

THIRD   THLM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader,  finished  and  reviewed. 

Spelling. — ^Directions  as  in  previous  terms. 

WritiTtg. — ^Writing  Book  No.  2,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6)^  and  7. 

Arithmetie. — French's  Elementary,  to  compound  numbers,  in  connection  with 
dictation  exercises  for  mental  practice. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

iSfin^tn^.— Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exereite. — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Birds.  Classification  same  as  last  term.  The  following  to  be 
studied :  vulture,  mocking  bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  partridge,  plover ;  aa 
to  color,  size,  habits,  where  found,  at  what  season  of  the  year,  plumage, 
mode  of  building  nests,  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg,  care  for  the 
young,  of  what  use  to  man. 

Language. — OraJ  and  written,  as  heretofore.     Incorrect  expressions  noted. 

Morals  and  Mantiers. — Decision.  Characteristic  of  energy,  enterprise,  &o.  The 
opposite  of  one  who  loiters,  hesitates,  falls  into  a  "  brown  study,"  or  con- 
dition of  vacant-mindedness.     Evil  consequences  considered. 

GRADE  V. 
Average  age^  12  years,  1  months.    Range  of  ages  from  U  to  15  years, 

•  FIFTH    YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader  commenced     Directions  as  heretofore. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  Teachers  are  to  keep  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
notation  found  on  the  pages  before  the  14th.  All  previous  directions  are 
to  be  followed,  until  the  pupils  are  quite  familiar  with  them. 

Writing. — Spencerian,  Book  No.  2,  with  practice  paper. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  7. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary,  to  Fractions.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

JPhysical  Exercise, — Continued 

Oral  Instruction, — Sea  animals ;  whale,  seal,  swordfish.  Forest  and  shade  trees ; 
distinguished  by  foliage  ;  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  locust,  ailantbus,  chestnut, 
hickory,  etc.    Occasional  exercises  on  common  objects. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  exercises  on  the  parts  of  speech,  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  English  Grammar. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Energy,  activity,  directness  of  purpose,  perseverance  and 
endurance,  as  contributing  to  success  in  life.  Apply  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  school  duties. 
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SKOONB  TSRM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader.     Give  careM  attention  to  modulation. 

Spelling, — ^Town*s  Speller.     Give  occasional  exercises  on  prefixes  and  suffixes  of 

words. 
Writing. — Book  8,  with  practice  paper. 
Ihrawinff. — Charts  Nos.  7  and  8. 

JLrithmetic. — ^French's  Elementary,  finished.     Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Ch^graphy. — Mitchell's  Primary,  finished  and  reviewed. 
Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 
J^hytieal  Exerciae. — As  before. 
Ortd  Instrueticn. — ^Forest  and   ornamental  trees ;   list  of   the  most  important 

kinds  found   in  New  Haven ;  how  distinguished  ;  points  of  difference ; 

uses  of  the  trees ;  uses  of  the  timber ;   kinds  used  for  fuel ;  for  building ; 

for  furniture ;  those  of  slow,  those  of  raj^d  growth. 
Language. — Written  sentences  from  oral  instruction  in  Grammar.      Sentences 

containing  parts  of  speech.     Selected  topics. 
MordU  and  Manners. — Right  choice  of  objects  ;  right  way  of  securing  them ; 

right  time  for  doing  whatever  wlU  secure  success.    Different  ways  men 

take  to  gain  their  ends ;   which  right,  which  wroog. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Readltng. — ^Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling, — ^Town's  Speller. 

Writing. — Book  No.  4  and  practice  paper. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  9. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,  begun,  or  review  Elementary.  Eaton's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Geography, — ^Mitchell's  Intermediate. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Pkytical  Exereiee. — Continued. 

Oral InBtrvctum. — Sea  animals  and  shells  of  the  ocean.  To  be  studied  particu- 
larly :  whale,  seal,  swordfish,  lobster  and  coral  family.  Heat,  air,  gravity, 
capillary  attraction,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

Langwige. — Written  sentences  suggested  by  oral  instruction  on  Grammar.  Sen- 
tences containing  parts  of  speech. 

Moralt  and  Manners. — Cultivation  of  a  eenee  of  propriety  under  all  circumstances. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  proper  or  improper,  in  the  family,  at  table,  in 
company,  at  school,  in  the  street,  in  dress,  in  addressing  companions, 
inferiors,  superiors,  etc. 

GRADE  VL 
Average  age^  13  yearty  4  months.    Bangs  of  agssfrcm  12  to  16  years, 

SIXTH   TXAR — FIRST  TSRM. 

Reading. — ^Fourth  Reader.    Former  directions  to  be    observed    through    this 

grade. 
Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.    Former  directions  to  be  observed  through  this  grade. 
Writing. — Spencerian  Writing  Books,  No.  4,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 
Throwing. — Chart  No.  8. 
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Arithmetie, — ^French's  Common  School,  to  Compound  Kumbere.  Eaton's  InteUee- 
toal  Arithmetic. 

Geography. — Mitcheiri  Intennediate,  to  the  Middle  States. 

Orammar. — Eerl's  First  Lessons. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Extrcite. — Continued. 

Oral  InBtruetion, — Foreign  productions.  Spices^  pimento,  nutmeg,  mace,  cin- 
namon, doves.  Forest  and  shade  trees.  Common  objects  selected  by 
teacher. 

Language, — Description  of  events,  or  objects  which  have  been  obeerved.  Themea 
selected  by  teacher. 

MoraU  and  Manners, — Habit ;  importance  of  good  ;  consequences  of  bad.  Wko 
are  slaves  under  control  of  habit  ? 

^SBCOHD  TBEM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller. 

ITn/fii^.— Writing  Book  No.  6. 

Drauing. — Chart  No.  9. 

Arithmetie, — French's  Common  School,  to  Factors  and  Multiples.  Eaton's  lutel- 
leotual  Arithmetic 

English  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Map  of  California,  ete. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Phfsieal  Bxereise.— Continued. 

Oral  Instructum. — Domestic  and  Foreign  Productions.  Oranges,  lemons,  date«, 
figs,  raisins,  bananas.  General  description  of  the  plant;  in  what  coun- 
try produced ;  manner  of  grovrth ;  how  gathered ;  and  for  what  used ;  any 
other  facts  of  interest.    Common  objects  selected  by  Principal  or  Teacher. 

Langnage. — Some  objects  from  oral  instruction  lesson  described. 

Morals  and  Manners, — Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  Conscience 
to  be  cherished  and  heeded. 

THIRD   TBRM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader. 
Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller. 

Writing. — Writing  Book  No.  4,  with  practice  paper  and  analysia 
Drawing. — Chart  No.  10. 
Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,  to  Converse  Operationa.    Eaton's  Intel- 

lectual  Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. — Kerl's  Firat  Lessons. 
Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  South  America. 
Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 
Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 
Oral  Instruction. — ^Domestic  and  Foreign  productions.    Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 

cotton.     In  what  countries  produced;    from  what  obtained;    general 

description  of  the  plant  and  other  facts  of  interest 
Language. — Papers  written  on  subjects  selected  by  the  teacher. 
Morals  and  Manners. — Review  the  duties  and  obligations  of  individuals  to  those 

with  whom  they  associate  in  private  and  public  life. 
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GRADE  VII. 
Average  age^  14  ytan^  2  morUhs.    Range  of  agttfrom  12  to  16  years. 

SEVKNTH   TKAR — FIRST  TERM. 

JUading.^^YiftYi  Reader.  The  book  may  be  read  in  coarse,  or  selections  may 
be  made,  at  the  option  of  the  Principal.  Vocal  drill,  and  all  previous 
directions,  are  to  be  regarded  by  this  grade. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller.  Attention  to  be  given  to  definitions  in  connection 
with  each  lesson,  or  one  lesson  each  week  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  defini- 
tions and  synonyms. 

Writing. — Spencerian  Writing  Books,  Koa.  4  and  6,  with  practice  paper.  Analy- 
sis and  blackboard  illostrations.  Selections  of  higher  numbers  of  books 
may  be  made. 

Drawing.-^hATt  Nos.  11  and  12. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,  to  Fercentage.  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 

Snglish  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exorcises. 

Cfeography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Great  Britain,  three  lessons  a  week. 

History,  IT.  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History  ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Phytieal  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Jhatructian. — ^Forest  and  Shade  trees.  Growth  of  the  plant  from  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  same.  Distinguish  trees  by  foliage. 
Sonnd,  light,  water,  meteorology,  hygiene.     Miscellaneous  topics. 

Language, — Topics  from  oral  exercises,  morals,  etc.,  or  selected  by  teacher. 
Abstracts  of  any  school  exercises. 

Morale  and  Manners. — ^Traits  of  character  that  will  contribute  to  usefulness,  hap- 
piness, and  success  in  life.  Topics  suggested  by  daily  events,  in  and  out 
of  school    Also  any  of  the  topics  named  for  the  lower  grades. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader,  in  course  or  from  selections. 

Jelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  The  work  of  this  term  is  specially  important  and 
requires  careful  attention. 

WW/fii^.— Writing  Books,  Nos.  4  and  6. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  10. 

Arithmetic — ^French's  Common  School,  to  Interest  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic. 

Englieh  Grammar. — ^Kerl's  First  Lessons,  etc.,  as  last  term. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Asia,  three  lessons  a  week. 

History,  U.  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction. — Historical  sketches  of  renowned  cities  and  representative  men. 
Ellectricity,  magnetism  and  nmcni^tic  telegraph. 

Language. — Subjects  as  last  term. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Duties  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Beading. — Fifth  Reader,  as  last  term. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller ;  directions  as  last  term ;  book  finished. 
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Writing. — Writing  Book  No.  6,  and  directions  as  before. 

Drawing, — Chart  No.  11. 

ulrtMm^^te.—French's  Common  School,  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Eaton's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar, — Kerl's  First  Lessons. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  finished ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

History,  U.  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School ;  three  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementay  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction. — Minerals ;  government ;  historical  and  biographical  sketches, 
etc. ;  prominent  events  occuring  in  any  country,  describe. 

iMnguage. — As  during  first  term. 

MorcUs  and  Manners, — ^Patriotism,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  for  public  good. 
Elements  of  national  character  necessary  to  secure  prosperity  to  a 
country. 

GRADE  VIIL 

SIGBTH   TEAR — FIBST,    8B00in>   AND   THIBD  TBBMB. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader.    See  directions  for  Grade  VII,  first  term. 

^ptf/Zm^.-'Henderson's  Test  Words.     2d  term,  finish ;  8d  term,  review. 

Writing.— Ab  in  Grade  VIL 

Drawing. — Charts  11  and  12. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,    to  Progressions.     Eaton's   Intellectual 

Arithmetic.     2d  term,  complete  French's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  and 

3d  term  review  it. 
Englisk  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  or  Common  School,  if  expedient. 
History  U,  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School 
Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction.  J   *     ,     .      ^    ,  .  ^     ,   ^y-r^ 

J.  (As  during  first  term.  Grade  Vll,  or  any  topics  previously 

Morals  and  Manners,  )  ^ 

GRADE  IX. 
Average  age^  14  years^  8  months.    Range  of  ages  from  12  to  16  years, 

HINTH  TEAR. 
FIRST  TBBM,  (20  WKEKS).  8B00ND  TERM,  (20  WEEKR). 

Arithmetic  (reviewed)  and  Bookkeping.  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping. 
English  Language  and  Composition.         English  Language,  etc. 
Physical  Geography,  Physical  Geography. 

French,  German  and  Latin.  French,  German  and  Latin, 


GRADE  X. 

TENTH    TEAR. 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

Botany.  .  Physiology. 

History  and  Constitution  of  U,  S  History. 

French,  German,  Latin.  French,  German,  Latin, 
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GRADE  XI. 

SLBVENTH   YBAK. 


Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Englith  Literature. 
French,  German,  Latin, 


Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
English  LMerature, 
French,  Oerman,  Latin, 


Astronomy. 

Geology. 

French,  German,  Lattn. 

Trigononutry. 


GRADE  XII. 


TWELFTH  TEAR. 


Reyiews  and  Normal  Instruction  to 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching. 


COLLATERAL   STUDIES. 


Daring  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated  times,  all  the  pupils  in  the  last  four 
grades,  will  have  exercises  in  elocution — in  the  form  of  Reading,  Declamation, 
or  Recitation ;  also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and 
Composition. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 


The  coarse  of  study  presented  in  the  accompanying  scheme  is 
adapted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment of  the  classes  in  our  schools,  A  year's  trial  will  enable  us 
to  ascertain  what  modifications  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
adaptation  more  perfect.  The  following  suggestions  and  cautions 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  endeavoring  to  work  the  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme. 

1.  Each  grade  will,  ordinarily,  include  rooms  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  as  follows : — 

Grade  I,     rooms  1  and  2  Grade  V,     rooms  9  and  10 

u      ij^        u     3     «    4  «      VI,         "    11 

"      m,       "     6     ''    6  '*      YIT,       "   12, 2d  class 

cc      lY^       a     7     «    8  "      VIII,     "    12,  1st    " 

2.  The  youngest  class  in  the  grade  is  to  complete  the  work  as- 
signed for  each  term ;  and  the  older  classes  will  finish  it  in  two 
terms  or  less,  and  then  proceed  to  the  studies  of  the  next  grade. 

3.  To  determine  whether  the  classes  are  on  the  grade,  behind^  or 
in  enhance  of  it,  ascertain  whether  the  youngest  class  has  done  the 
work  assigned  satisfactorily,  and  what  is  the  relative  advancement 
of  the  older  classes.  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  thorough- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  grade  to  which  her  classes  belong. 

4.  If  any  classes  are  found  competent  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  grade  directs,  they  are  not  to  be  hindered  in  their  pro- 
gress, provided  their  work  is  well  done.  Individual  promotions 
are  to  be  encouraged,  at  monthly  examinations.  But  haste  must 
never  be  made  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

5.  The  Rumbers  in  the  Tabular  View,  against  each  study,  indi- 
cate the  pages  to  be  completed  during  each  term.  The  dash  in- 
dicates that  the  study  is  pursued,  without  directing  how  much 
shall  be  accomplished. 
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IlEI>OBT 

OP  THB 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


^  4»    ♦    '»  ^ 


To  THB  Board  op  Education  op  thb  New  Haybn  Crri^  School 

DiSTJLlCT  : 

Gentlemen ;— In  presenting  a  statement  of  results  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  public  school  instruction,  dHring  the  year  just 
completed,  I  have  but  little  information  to  give  which  has  not, 
from  time  to  time,  come  under  your  own  personal  observation,  or 
been  laid  before  you,  as  circumstances  have  required,  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  assure 
you  that  a  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity  and  obvious  progress 
have  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  labored  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  placed  under  their  charge.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  due  to  the  people  who  liberally  provide  funds  to  meet  all 
needful  expense,  who  entrust  both  their  property  and  their  children 
to  your  hands  for  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence,  that  a  full 
statement  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  should  be  placed 
before  them,  as  evidence  of  a  faithful  performance  of  duties  and  a 
proper  expenditure  of  money. 

The  steady  growth  and  increased  efficiency  of  our  public  school 
system,  from  year  to  year,  may  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  community.  For  no  other  pur- 
pose is  so  large  a  sum  required  in  all  the  public  expenditures  of 
our  municipal  administration ;  and  for  no  other  object  is  money 
more  cheerfully  and  liberally  furnished  by  our  citizens  than  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  A  sentiment,  well  nigh  universal, 
prevails,  both  among  the  wealthy  and  those  whose  means  are  lim- 
ited, that  mind  is  the  controlling  power  among  men ;  and  that 
some  cultivation  of  its  faculties,  the  attainment  of  some  elementary 
knowledge,  at  least,  must  be  secured  by  every  child,  before  he  can 
enter  upon  the  great  life  struggle,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  rising 
above  the  privation  and  servitude  which  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot 
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of  the  ignorant.  Indeed,  no  class  of  pur  citiieus  more  thoronghly 
appreciate  this  sentiment  than  those  whose  early  opportunities  for 
an  education  were  limited,  who  are  every  day  painfully  reminded, 
in  the  competition  of  life,  of  their  irretrievable  loss,  and  their  feel- 
ings find  expression  in  language  uttered  with  emphasis :  "  I  want 
my  children  to  have  a  better  education  than  I  have  had  ;  I  do  not 
wish  my  children  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  learning,  as  I  have 
done." 

But  the  cordial  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  schools, 
and  the  generous  support  given  them,  indicate  a  broader  view  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  general  education  of  the  young. 
The  conviction  is  manifest  that  the  large  outlay  required  for  their 
administration  is  abundantly  repaid  in  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  society.  Material  sesources  can  be  developed  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes  for  the  public  good,  only  as  mind  is 
trained  to  discern  their  character,  and  devise  the  best  methods  of 
turning  them  to  a  practical  use.  Hence,  every  artizan,  every 
laborer,  made  more  intelligent,  is  rendered  more  competent  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  material  upon  which  his  skill  is  employed. 
He  contrives  ways  whereby  immensely  larger  results  are  produced 
with  less  physical  effort.  Inventive  genius  makes  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  society  in  despotic,  barbarous  countries, 
and  those  in  which  freedom  and  universal  intellectual  culture 
abound.  But  inventive  genius  is  dependent  upon  educated-  mind ; 
hence  the  value  of  early  mental  training  of  the  young  becomes  the 
foundation  on  which  individual  and  public  prosperity,  in  all  material 
interests,  must  rest 

Obedience  to  authority  should  be  so  taught  in  the  family,  and 
confirmed  in  the  schools,  that  in  the  development  of  character  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  become  the  strong- 
est safeguard  of  a  ffee,  self-governing  people. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1869-70. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 

is  about       ......  45,000 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 

years,  enumerated  in  January,  1870,  was       .  9,936 

Increase  over  1869,      .  .  .  186 

The  number  of  school  houses  occupied  during  a  part,  or 

whole  of  the  year,  .  .  .  .  21 
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Owned  by  the  district,       ....  18 

Whole  number  of  rooms,  each  ander  the  charge  of  one 

teacher  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,        .  121 

Increase,        .  .  .  .  .      i 

Whole  number  of  sittings,  .  .  .  6,382 

Increase,        .  .  .  .        .  313 

T£ACHEBS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
day  schools,  including  teachers  in  Music  and  Draw- 
ing, one  each,  ....  13 
Increase,          ....                 1 
Number  employed  in  the  eyening  school,            .  5 

Total  male  teachers,  .  .  .16 

Whole  number  of  female  teac}iers,  .  •  135 

Increase,  .  .  .  .        .       13 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  148 

Increase  in  the  day  schools,  .  .14 

Whole    number    of  teachers    in   the    day  and  evening 

schools,  .....  153 

NUMBER   OF  PUPILS   Ilf   ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  scholars   registered  (admitted)   during  the 

year,  .....  6,878 

Increase,        .  .  .  .  Ill 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year,       6,818 

Increase,  .  .  .  .  154 

Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  6,6021 

Increase,  .  .  .  .  165 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  schools,        .  .  94.56 

Increase,  ....  .36 

The  ratio  of  the  average  number  registered,  (belonging) 
to  the  number  enumerated,  (between  4  and  16 
years),  .....  .685 

Increase,        ....  .004 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year,        .  117,936 

Increase,  .  .  .  .  546 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily,        .  .  294 

Increase,  ....  1 

Number  of  absences  to  a  scholar  on  the  average  number 

registered,  .  .  .  .  .  20.3 

Decrease,  .  .  .  .  .6 
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Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 

7,210 

Decrease,            .            .            .            . 

1,694 

Number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  on  average 

regifite]> 

ed  number,              .             .             .             . 

1.21 

Decrease,      .... 

.      .88 

Number  of  truants  in  all  the  schools. 

351 

Decrease, 

18 

Number  of  oases  of  truancy, 

580 

Decrease, 

96 

Number  of  suspensions, 

350 

Increase, 

85 

Number  of  half  days  perfect  attendance.  Boys, 

• 

16,366 

"            u      «         a           a                 a               QJ^ls, 

• 

14,339 

Increase  over  1869,  Boys,, 

1,303 

"       "     Girls, 

.     1,714 

Number  half  days,  all  present. 

7,561 

Increase,       «         .            .            • 

1,280 

NoTB. — ^The  number  attending  the  evening  echool  is  not  included  in  the 
Btatistice  above. 


The  statistics  which  appear  above  and  in  the  tables  of  the  Ap* 
pendix  of  this  report,  furnish  most  of  the  substantial  facts  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year.  These  results  are  derived  chiefly  from 
records  carefully  kept  by  the  teachers  and  sent  every  week  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  accuracy  is  there  tested, 
and  they  are  filed  for  future  reference  and  use.  Thus  we  have 
reliable  data  for  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  best  record  of  facts  from  which  their  his- 
tory may  be  obtained. 

A  general  survey  of  the  results  indicates  a  moderate  gain  in 
nearly  all  the  particulars  reported.  The  increase  of  children  in 
the  district,  as  appears  from  the  enumeration  made  in  January 
last,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year ;  and  less  than 
half  as  large  as  that  of  1868.  By  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
enumerated  in  1869  and  1870,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  sub- 
districts  have  gained  while  others  have  lost,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  table : 
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'Censns  of 

Census  of 

8r»-DI8TRICT8. 

1870. 

1869. 

«AIW. 

LOSS. 

Webster, 

1915 

1875 

40 

Eaton,       . 

1266 

1033 

223 

Wooster,  . 

1442 

1707 

265 

D^ight,    . 

1907 

1966 

1 

69 

Skinner,    . 

1419 

1346 

u 

Washington,     . 

1997 

1824 

173 
510 

9,936 

9,760 

324 

Total  incres 

tse, 

. 

• 

186 

Asa  consequence,  the  pressiire  for  seats  at  the  Wooster,  Hamilton 
and  Fair  Street  schools  has  been  very  sensibly  diminished  ;  while 
at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School, 
the  number  of  applicants  for  seats  was  nearly  one  hundred  greater 
than  could  be  received.  Provision  was  made  for  their  accommo- 
dation by  adding  some  sixty  or  seventy  chairs  in  the  lower  rooms, 
and  sending  a  portion  of  the  applicants  to  the  Washington 
School 

The  Skinner  School  has  not  been  able  to  receive  all  who  have 
applied  for  admission  during  the  year.  Two  rooms  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  rented  to  accommodate  the  surplus.  The  new  Edwards 
Street  Pi-imary  building  will  relieve  all  pressure  in  that  district, 
as  well  as  the  northern  portion  of  the  Wooster  District,  should  it 
be  necessary. 

The  Dwight  School  has  been  much  crowded  in  all  its  grades, 
throughout  the  year.  The  Principal  has  taken  special  care  to 
promote  and  keep  the  upper  rooms  full,  and  by  so  doing  has  been 
able  to  receive  nearly  all  the  applicants.  The  Dixwell,  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Dwight,  has  been  well  filled ;  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  primary  room,  by  the  removal  of  the  wood  build- 
ing from  Goffe  Street,  to  the  Dixwell  premises,  ample  accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  primary  scholars  in  that  vicinity. 

A  year  ago,  the  trustees  of  the  GoflFe  Street  School  building 
finished  a  room  in  the  basement,  to  which  the  primary  department 
was  transferred  from  the  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Goffe 
and  Webster  streets.  Since  that  time  the  Goffe  Street  School 
has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Principal  in  the 
same  building. 
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Additional  seats  have  been  provided  as  follows :  To  the  Skin- 
ner branches  on  State  Street,  88 ;  Wooster,  60 ;  Howard  Avenue, 
60 ;  Cherry  Street  German-English  School,  JOS ;.  making  a  total 
increase  lor  the  year,  313. 

Except  the  primary  building  on  Edwards  Street,  of  which  the 
foundation  has  recently  been  laid,  no  new  house  has  been  erected 
during  the  year ;  nor  have  any  material  changes  been  made  in 
the  old  ones.  The  Carlisle  Street  School  was  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance.  Should  the  pressure  in  the  Howard 
Avenue  School  require  additional  room,  this  house  thoroughly 
repaired  and  supplied  with  new  furniture,  might  be  conveniently 
used  as  a  primary  branch,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  that  School. 

The  adjustment  of  School  accommodations  to  the  number  of 
pupils  for  whom  provision  is  required,  is  probably  more  nearly 
perfect,  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  former  period.  While 
the  number  of  unoccupied  seats  is  smaller  than  at  any  previous 
^ime,  the  number  of  children  who  fail  of  admission  for  want 
of  room,  is  comparatively  small.  The  Grammar  Schools  are  so 
located  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  district 
above  the  primary  depailment,  if  we  except  the  Newhallville 
section  of  the  city.  No  new  Grammar  School  building  will  there- 
fore be  required  for  years  to  come,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Board 
for  a  new  High  or  Central  School  should  be  accepted.  A  primary 
building  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  and  Asylum  Streets, 
will  be  needed  soon,  to  accommodate  the  children  who  are  too  re- 
mote from  other  schools.  The  wants  of  the  Division  Street 
neighborhood  will  be  governed  very  much  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, dependent  on  the  manufacturing  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  district. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  perusal  of  masses  of  figures,  in  tabulated  form,  may  not  be 
very  entertaining  reading ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  instructive. 
Turning  to  Table  V,  in  the  Appendix,  a  "  Summaiy  of  Statistics^' 
will  be  found,  comprising  the  totals  of  each  school,  and  the  totals 
of  all  the  schools,  presenting  a  number  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  relation  to  attendance  during  the  year.  In  Table  IV,  the 
same  results  reached  by  each  room  of  the  several  schools  will  be 
found.  Also,  a  record  of  rooms  presenting  the  largest  number  of 
perfect  sessions. 
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Regularity  of  attendance  can  never  be  omitted  in  taking  note 
of  the  progress  of  our  schools.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  operations 
and  re^sults  by  teachers  and  scliolars.  The  returns  of  all  cash  ex- 
penditures for  public  school  instruction  are  dependent  on  this  as 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  success,  in  a  business  point  of 
view.  Elegant  and  well  furnished  school  edifices  are  useless; 
the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  teachers  are  vain  ;  the 
most  perfectly  devised  systems  are  worthless,  if  the  pupils  for 
whom  all  such  provision  is  made  are  not  present. 

No  lessons  taught  in  our  schools  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  which  inculcate  habits  of  regularity ;  which  impart  stabil- 
ity of  character  and  steady  adherence  to  the  performance  of  duty, 
a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 

Among  the  gratifying  proofs  of  general  progress,  is  the  steady 
gain  which  our  reports  indicate  in  regularity  of  attendance.  Al- 
though the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools  has  been  but 
thirty-six  hundredths  ^36)  greater  than  the  previous  year,  giving 
an  average  of  ninety-four  and  fifty-six  hundredths  (94.56)  per 
cent.,  the  result  is  encouraging,  because  the  point  reached  last 
year  was  so  high  that  future  increase  must  necessarily  be  small. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  general,  to  induce  regu- 
larity, has  been  highly  commendable ;  a  considerable  number 
have  accomplished  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  schoolroom  and  the  exercises  attractive ;  have 
sought  out  the  causes  of  absence,  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  hap- 
pened through  the  fault  of  the  pupil,  or  the  neglect,  or  indulgence 
of  injudicious  parents.  The  services  of  such  teachers  have  been 
scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  direction  than  in  imparting  direct  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  taught.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
teachers  whose  general  success  is  most  commonly  marked  and  un- 
doubted, for  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  awakened  in  this  par- 
ticular, both  in  teacher  and  pupil,  seldom  fail  to  become  diffused 
through  and  pervade  all  the  duties  of  the  school. 

Parents,  too,  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject.  They 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  habit  on  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  child ;  whether  it  shall  be  formed  to  punctuality  and 
regular  attendance  upon  duties ;  or,  begun  in  childhood,  it  shall 
he  controlled  by  fitful  impulse  and  caprice  through  all  the  years 
of  mature  life.  By  their  own  observation,  and  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  teachers,  or  indirectly  fi*om  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  to  the  children,  parents  are  learning  that  it  is  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  a  child's  education  to  learn  to  be  provident, — to  fore- 
see what  duties  will  be  required  before  school  hours  arrive,  and  to 
strive  to  have  them  performed,  so  as  not  to  occasion  absence  or 
tardiness, — to  be  energetic,  working  with  a  will  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles which  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  a  purpose, 
— to  be  heroic,  bravely  encountering  storm  and  wind,  heat  and 
cold,  to  reach  the  place  to  which  duty  calls, — to  be  self-denying, 
resisting  the  temptations  of  appetite,  ease  and  amusement,  which 
inopportunely  solicit  a  little  time  for  enjoyment.  These  charac- 
teristics of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  manhood  are  to  be  inculca- 
ted with  as  much  solicitude  and  care  as  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
bination of  numbers. 

The  following  figures  are  given  to  exhibit  the  average  number 
of  absences  and  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  in  the  different  schools, 
based  on  the  average  number  registered,  in  the  schools.  The  first 
column  shows  the  average  number  of  half  dnys  absence  to  tach 
scholar  ;  the  second  shows  the  average  number  of  tardinesses  (in 
whole  numbers  and  decimals),  to  each  scholar,  during  the  year  : 


No.  half  days 
Schools.          abaence  to  a 
•cholar. 

Times  tardf  to 
each  achoiar. 

No.  half  days 
Schools.             absence  to  a 
scholar. 

Timea  tardy  to 
each  achoiar. 

High,             15 

1.44 

Dixwell,^ 

21 

2.42 

Webster,       18 

.2 

South  St., 

17 

.84 

Eaton,           19 

.57 

Fair  St., 

30 

.76 

Wooster,       19 

.67 

Goffe  St., 

34 

6.65 

Dwight,        19 

.64 

Division  St., 

.  17 

3.90 

Skinner,        19 

.62 

Elm  St.. 

4 

2.92 

Howard  Av.  24 

1.11 

Whiting  St., 

,  60 

4.2 

Hamilton,     13 

.84 

City  Point, 

17 

4.29 

Washingt'n  20 

1.06 

Carlisle  St., 

103 

34.65 

Skinner  b'ch. 

,  33 

3.88 

The  average  number  of  absences  for  all  the  schools,  is  20.3  to  a 
scholar.     Average  number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  1.21. 

The  difference  in  the  results  as  presented  above  is  so  marked, 
that  the  inquiry  naturally  arises, "  What  has  occasioned  such  a 
disparity  ?"  The  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Epidemic 
diseases,  occasional  sickness,  detentions  by  parents,  indifference  of 
parents  and  children  to  school  interests,  bad  habits  and  want  of 
proper  home  training,  and  many  other  causes  contribute  to  ir- 
regular attendance.     Some  of  them  undoubtedly  operate,  at  times, 
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with  greater  force  on  some  scliools  than  on  others.  There  may 
be  a  radical  difference  between  different  classes  of  children  in  their 
general  character  and  out  of  school  associations,  sulficient  to  ac- 
count for  difference  of  attendance  in  the  several  schools.  What- 
ever may  be  the  caase,  there  is  the  fact ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest  in  the  future,  both  to  teachers  and  parents, 
to  determine  what  the  cause  is  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
means  for  removing,  or  at  least  greatly  diminishinir  the  evil. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  work  of  reform  depends  on  three 
parties ;  parents,  pupils  and  teachers.  Parents  have  the  control 
of  the  matter  in  their  hands  ;  it  is  their  first  duty  to  devote  what- 
ever of  influence  they  have  to  secure  the  constant  attendance  of 
their  children  upon  school  duties,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or 
unusual  and  unavoidable  emergencies. 

Pupils  will  act  generally  according  to  the  habits  they  form. 
Let  them  become  accustomed  to  regularity  in  attendance  upon 
school,  and  under  right  influence  it  is  not  difticult  to  establish  in 
them  a  strong  desire  or  even  a  determined  resolution,  never  to 
lose  a  day  at  school.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  parent  and 
teacher,  few  children  would  ever  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  teacher,  outside  of  the  school  room,  is  powerless  to  control 
in  this  matter ;  but  fortunately,  by  the  very  position  of  co-laborer 
with  the  parent,  is  endowed  with  influence  which  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty  not  to  employ.  If  the  injudicious  parent  fails 
to  understand  what  is  for  his  child's  interest,  neglects  duty,  or  errs 
in  relation  to  its  education,  a  few  words  from  the  teacher,  a  kindly 
interest  manifested  in  the  child,  will  often  correct  errors  into 
which  parents  sometimes  fall.  The  teacher  learns,  at  least,  what 
kind  of  influence  governs  the  pupil  at  home,  and  can  judge  more 
accurately  what  treatment  is  expedient  at  school.  If  the  parent 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and  the  case  is  hopeless  for  cor- 
rection, the  sooner  the  fact  is  known,  the  better  for  future  action. 

In  no  direction  is  the  way  open  for  so  grand  an  advance  in  the 
progress  of  public  school  improvement.  :is  that  which  shall  bring 
teachers  and  parents  into  more  intimate  relations.  When  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  cordial  co-operation  shall  be  effected,  school 
goverment  will  be  shorn  of  most  of  its  perplexities  and  instruction 
will  become  far  more  efticieut. 
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THE   NEW   SCHEME    OF   STUDIES. 


The  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  and  presented  else- 
where, is  designed  to  give  specific  directions  for  a  proper  division  of 
labor  among  the  teachers,  and  to  indicate  the  portion  for  which  each 
teacher  is  held  responsible.  The  duties  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment, or  grade,  are  necessarily  stated  in  a  very  brief  manner,  and 
only  an  occasional  suggestion  has  been  thrown  in,  to  direct  the 
teacher  as  to  particular  results  to  be  secured  and  the  methods  of 
reaching  them. 

In  presenting  a  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  studies  in 
our  schools,  I  deem  it  proper  to  add  some  things  which  were 
necessarily  omitted  from  the  scheme,  to  give  a  more  complete  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

READING. 

We  have  labored  long  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  teaching 
the  art  of  reading,  but  not  without  earnestly  desiring  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods.  Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  voice,  or  train  the  vocal  organs,  except  in- 
cidentally in  the  practice  of  vocal  music.  We  had  heard  of  the 
"  Vocal  Drill,"  as  given  by  Prof.  Monroe  of  Boston,  of  which 
Superintendent  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  after  witnessing  exercu^es 
in  the  Boston  Schools,  says  : — "  The  wCrk  he  (Prof.  Monroe)  was 
doing,  seemed  not  only  to  be  valuable  as  a  vocal  drill,  but  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  develop  the  literary  tastes  and  strengthen 
the  critical  powers  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Boston  schools  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  and  labors  of 
Professor  Monroe.  The  mutual  aid  he  and  the  music  teachers 
render  each  other,  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  their  re- 
spective branches." 

In  March  last,  Miss  Carrie  B.  LeRow,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Monroe,  and 
previously  a  teacher  some  three  years,  in  the  Brimmer  (Grammar) 
School  of  Boston,  came  to  New  Haven  and  presented  the  subject 
of  reading  and  Monroe's  system  to  the  teachers  assembled.  They 
were  so  favorably  impressed  that  nearly  all  agreed,  at  once,  to 
take  from  her  a  course  of  instruction.  The  benefits  derived  from 
her  teaching  began  immediately  to  be  manifest  in  the  physical 
and  vocal  improvement  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  wherever  the 
system  was  thoroughly  applied.  Not  only  did  she  impart  in- 
struction to  the  teachers,  but  twice  she    went  through  all  the 
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schools  of  the  city,  giving  practical  illustration  of  her  method  to 
teachers,  by  conducting  tlie  pupils  of  each  room  through  the  ex- 
ercises, from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  High  School. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  details  as  to  the  advantages  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  instruction  which  our  teachers  have 
received.  If  in  th6  education  and  training  of  our  children  it  is 
important  that  they  secure  the  habit  of  erect  position,  both  in 
sitting  and  standing,  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  the 
habit  of  taking  large  and  deep  inspirations,  a  full  development  of 
the  physical  system,  the  possession  of  a  pure,  flexible,  full  tone  of 
voice  ;  if  these  are  things  that  have  direct  relation  to  their  future 
happiness  and  usefulness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers 
of  our  schools  are  much  better  fitted  to  benefit  their  pupils  from 
the  instruction  they  have  received,  than  before.  Xor  are  these 
exercises  much  less  valuable  to  tl)e  teachers  themselves,  so  far  as 
health  is  concerned,  than  to  the  pupils.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
ray  judgment,  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  accomplish  a  work 
in  vocal  culture,  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  do. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  our  earnest  and  successful  teachors 
in  this  department. 

The  directions  in  the  course  of  study  are  so  full,  that  no  further 
instructions  arc  here  needed  on  this  subject.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  every  teacher,  that  the  first  advantage  resulting  from 
ability  to  read  with  facility  and  comprehend  readily  what  is  read, 
is  a  gain  to  the  school  in  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  lessons 
and  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  all  school  duties. 

SPELLING. 

Ability  to  spell  correctly  is  one  element  of  fluent  reading. — 
Hesitation  in  reading  oomes  from  inability  to  pronounce  words 
at  sight.  The  child  fails  to  pronounce,  (1),  because  he  does  not 
perceive  the  power  of  the  phonic  element,  the  soufid power;  or 
(2),  does  not  perceive  the  order  of  the  letters  ;  or  (3),  fails  to  divide 
the  word  into  syllables.  Spelling  by  letter  is  well ;  but  for  im- 
provement  in  reading,  phonic  spelling  is  far  better.  Especially 
let  the  latter  be  applied  to  difficult  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 
The  division  of  words  into  syllables  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
words  are  divided  in  the  spelling  book,  but  not  in  the  reading 
books  above  the  second  reader.  The  teacher  should  explain  the 
usual  methods  of  syllabication,  till  pupils  can  do  it  readily  for 
themselves.     (See  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling, 
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by  Soule  and  Wheeler,  §  226,  &c.).     Want  of  observation  and 
iixed  attention  are  the  chief  cauBes  of  mis-spelling. 

Spelling  is  well  taught  in  raost  of  our  schools,  except  a  little 
want  of  attention  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  first  thirteen 
pages  of  the  speller. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Printing  on  the  slate  is  the  first  step  in  this  branch.  Children 
recognize  the  form  of  the  printed  letter  more  readily  than  the 
script,  because  they  learn  first  to«  read  the  printed  word.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  first  six  months  with  printing  exer- 
cises ;  but  they  very  readily  learn  the  script,  and  may  begin  it 
at  first  if  teachers  prefer  to  do  so.  Many  teachers  commit  a  seri- 
ous error  in  requiring  the  little  ones  to  copy  their  reading  lessons, 
which  contain  letters  they  have  never  been  taught  to  form.  The 
result  is,  a  slate  full  of  hieroglyphic,  unreadable  scrawls,  from 
which  no  benefit  is  gained,  except  that  it  is  beyofid  criticism,  and 
therefore  requires  no  time  or  attention  of  the  teacher.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  copy  the  form  of  any  letter,  or  figure 
in  drawing,  which  the  teacher  has  not  carefully  taught  them,  un- 
less occasionally  for  recreation.  \u  most  of  the  schools  penman- 
ship is  well  taught.  ^Specimens  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Board  for 
inspection  present  a  uniformity  of  style,  a  pcrlection  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principles,  which  we  do  not  often  see  excelled  by  pupils 
of  the  professed  teacher  of  writing.  Many  specimens  of  slate 
writing,  by  the  children  of  the  lower  grades,  have  shown  proofs 
of  skill  and  attainment  quite  surprising.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
however,  that  there  is  occasionally  a  teacher  who  fails  in  this 
branch,  though  quite  successful  in  others.  But  the  number  of  this 
class  is  diminishing. 

AKITHMETIC. 

Numbers,  is  the  caption  under  which,  in  the  primary  rooms. 
Arithmetic  begins.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  subject  is  made  more 
prominent  in  the  lower  grades  than  heretofore.  From  numerous 
trials  with  the  youngest  children,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  more  than  has  been  required.  But  it  must 
be  by  a  proper  and  gradual  development  of  the  subject.  Simple, 
oral  exercises,  of  the  nature  of  familiar  conversations  between  the 
teachers  and  children,  filled  with  the  simplest,  plainest  illustra- 
tions with  objects,  can  be  made  exceedingly  attractive,  without 
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burdening,  or  overtaxing  the  mind.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
pupils  in  the  middle  grades  of  our  Grammar  Schools  should  not 
be  farther  advanced  than  they  have  been,  in  the  study  of  Arithme- 
tic. But  their  progress  must  be  accelerated  rather  by  an  adap- 
tation of  familiar  instruction  to  their  comprehension  and  the  un- 
folding of  principles  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course,  than  by 
attempting  "  forced  marches,"  in  their  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  is  essential  to 
every  child,  as  preparatory  to  the  attainment  and  employment  of  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge.  Our  children  study  Geography  much 
as  Prof.  Agassiz  says  natural  science  is  learned.  '*  You  study 
nature  in  the  house,  and  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  cannot 
find  her."  They  accumulate  in  memory  a  vast  amount  of  facts; 
but  how  do  they  use  them  ?  During  the  late  war,  every  battle  or 
other  stirring  event,  brought  out  the  maps  to  enlighten  us  as  to  its 
exact  locality,  the  way  to  reach  the  place,  by  land  or  water,  its  sur- 
roundings and  local  characteristics.  So  of  the  present  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  in  Europe.  One  can  hardly  form  an  intelligible  idea  of  the 
country  he  is  to  traverse  in  a  brief  pleasure  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains,  or  in  a  retreat  from  the  scorching  heats  of  New  Haven 
to  a  cool  country  town  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  county, 
without  first  learning  a  geographical  lesson,  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, which  the  school  never  taught.  Geography  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  facts  relating  to  the  earth's  surface,  in  a  systematic  form. 
The  general  facts  can  be  remembered  and  made  available.  Minor 
and  particular  ones  can  neither  be  learned  satisfactorily  nor  retained 
in  the  memory,  until  permanently  fixed  by  association  with  objects 
or  events  of  interest ;  as  Gettysburg,  "  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea,"  or  Lake  Winnipisseogee  and  Mt.  Washington,  during  a  sum- 
mer's pleasure  trip. 

What  to  learn  and  what  to  omit,  is  the  question.  Any  text 
book,  placing  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  apart,  is  the  thing 
most  needed  for  our  pupils.  At  present  only  general  directions 
can  be  given. 

1.  3Iuch  oral  instruction  can  and  should  be  given,  with  very 
familiar  illustrations,  before  lessons  from  the  book  are  required. 
The  language  of  the  text  book  must  be  explained  and  simplified  ; 
also,  every  definition,  term  and  subject  must  be  so  presented  as 
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to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  pupil,  before,  the  lesson  is 
required  to  be  learned. 

2.  The  naturnl  or  physical  features  of  the  globe,  and  all  phe* 
nomena  dependent  on  them,  such  as  variations  of  climate,  produc* 
tions,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  etc.,  should  be  understood  and 
remembered,  as  the  haais  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  Insist 
on  a  thorough  familiarity  with  political  and  topical  geography, 
in  general ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  unessential  particu- 
lars. 

3.  The  first  fifteen  pages  of  the  Intermediate  Geography  should 
be  made  themes  for  much  oral  instruction.  If  the  primary  book 
has  been  well  learned,  only  the  "  general  questions"  on  the  maps, 
with  a  suitable  amount  of  descriptive  matter,  need  be  required. 
Faithful  instruction  on  the  portion  thus  included,  communicated 
so  as  to  create  an  earnest  inteiest  in  the  subject,  will  furnish  pu- 
pils with  a  very  satisfactory  amount  of  geographical  knowledge. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  course  of  study  proposes  to  teach  children  how  to  write, 
as  they  learn  how  to  talk.  Words  that  can  be  spoken  correctly 
and  understandingly,  can  be  written  in  the  same  manner.  Want 
of  practice  and  instruction  makes  the  difference,  in  facility,  be- 
tween oral  and  written  expression. 

When  a  child  becomes  acquainted  with  a  word,  let  him  learn 
to  use  it  in  all  ways  that  may  be  useful  to  him  or  others.  Why 
take  so  much  pains  to  teacli  our  pupils  how  to  read  what  others 
have  written  for  them ;  and  neglect  to  teach  them  how  to  com- 
municate their  own  thoughts  to  others  through  the  medium  of 
written  language  V 

To  the  little  child,  the  word  cat,  which  he  prints,  conveys  a 
thought.  Prefix  a  word,  my  cat,  and  that  thought  is  modified  by 
the  new  word.  Add  another  word,  my  cat  runs,  and  the  thought 
is  extended.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  invent  similar  expressions, 
and  to  extend  them  as  the  power  of  comprehension  increases ;  thus 
continuing  the  practice  through  successive  grades  of  the  school  to 
the  highest,  and  how  can  he  fail  to  possess  a  capability  in  this 
branch  equal  to  any  other  on  which  he  has  employed  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  ? 

Observe  now  two  results :  English  Grammar  having  been  im- 
perceptibly incorporated  into  the  daily  exercises,  its  utility  being 
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recognized,  becomes  natural  and  easy  in  its  application.  ^'  Com- 
position writing "  is  no  longer  a  bugbear ;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes a  positive  pleasure  to  converse  with  distant  friends  through 
the  medium  of  written  language.  The  accurate  use  of  wTitten 
language  greatly  facilitates  a  correct  and  ready  employment  of 
spoken  language. 

HISTOBY. 

The  time  allotted  to  history  will  be  somewhat  extended,  by 
giving  to  it  what  is  saved  by  the  abridgment  of  geography.  This 
study  may  very  properly  begin  at  least  a  grade  lower  than  here- 
tofore, and  alternate  with  the  recitations  in  geography.  Let 
them  be  a  complement  of  each  other,  by  frequent  interchange  of 
references.  History  should  be  studied  by  subjects,  as  much  as 
possible,  and  should  be  recited  by  topics ;  at  least,  by  advanced 
classes  and  on  reviews.  Dates  and  events  should  always  be 
associated.  Older  pupils  ought  to  study  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  history. 

ORAL   INSTRUCTION.* 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  six  thousand  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  our  public  schools,  less  than  two  thousand  are 
fbund  there  after  twelve  years  of  age.  The  knowledge  they  are 
able  to  acquire  of  the  studies  pursued,  with  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion, must  be  very  meager  and  elementary  in  its  character.  And 
yet  this  is  their  chief  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  life;  to 
become  citizens  of  the  commonwealth ;  to  participate  in  every 
department  of  business;  to  give  character  to  the  community 
where  they  dwell,  and  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
The  question  comes  with  force,  what  more  can  we  do  for  the 
individual  benefit  of  these  children  and  the  welfare  of,  society  at 
the  same  time  ? 

It  is  proposed,  by  oral  instruction,  to  impart  a  more  full  and 
correct  knowledge  of  the  objects  with  which  they  will  soon  have 
something  to  do,  than  mere  accidental  observation  will  furnish ; 
to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  principles,  methods  and 
qualifications  requisite  for  all  business  transactions;  and  above 


*  Teachers  desiring  text  books  to  aid  them  in  methods  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting subiects,  will  find  the  "Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction/'  also  '*  Lessons 
on  Objects/'  by  £.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  their  wants. 
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all  to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  importance  of 
propriety  of  conduct,  of  honor,  of  justice  and  integrity  in  all  their 
relations  to  others. 

Oral  instruction  will  include,  tlierefore,  all  that  pertains  to 
morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  to  objects,  etc.,  although  presented 
under  a  distinct  head  in  the  course  of  study.  In  no  way  can  the 
teacher  perform  better  service  than  in  cultivating  a  conscientions 
desire  to  do  right  and  to  avoid  doing  wrong.  The  occurrences  of 
the  school  room  furnish  frequent  opportunities  to  illustrate  prin- 
ciples and  consequences  of  conduct.  The  mere  preservation  of 
order  should  never  be  regarded,  by  teachers  or  pupils,  as  the  chief 
end  of  school  government.  Obedience  and  the  iaithfiil  performance 
of  duties  should  be  urged,  in  order  to  form  correct  habits  for  the 
future,  quite  as  much  as  for  present  convenience  in  the  school. 

Good  manners,  correct  habits  of  behavior,  common  politeness, 
a  kind  regard  for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  others,  should  be 
constantly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  children,  as  an  important 
part  of  their  education.  Nowhere  is  there  a  better  opportunity 
to  unite  theory  and  .practice,  than  in  the  little  community  of  the 
schoolroom.  Children  need  to  know  that  their  future  success 
and  enjoyment  will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  those  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  business, 
or  pleasure. 

The  subjects  presented  in  the  scheme  for  oral  instruction  are 
designed  rather  to  furnish  themes  of  a  practical  character,  than  a 
rigidly  arranged  system  of  topics,  one  part  dependent  on  another. 
While  each  teacher  should  treat  quite  thoroughly  the  topics  as- 
signed to  the  grade,  it  will  be  well  occasionally  to  take  up  the 
subjects  of  previous  grades,  by  way  of  review,  especially  on  morals 
and  manners. 

Success  in  this  department  will  depend  moie  upon  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than  anything  else. 
Full  notes,  very  definitely  prepared,  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  before  attempting  to  give  a  lesson.  First,  draw  out  all 
the  knowledge  the  pupils  possess ;  second,  impart  new  informa- 
tion no  faster  than  they  can  appropriate  and  reproduce  it. 

William  II.  Wells,  Esq.,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 

Chicago,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  ''  Graded  Schools,"  speaks 

of  oral  instruction  as  follows : 

"  The  regnlar  course  of  school  studies,  io  moet  cities  and  towns,  is  already 
sufRciently  extended,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  children  leave  the  public 
schools  lamentably  deficient  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  a 
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Bound  practical  edacatioiL  It  is  found  impracticable  to  iDtrodaeo  the  atady  of 
physiology  in  the  Grammar  Divisions,  with  an  additional  text-book  and  a  coarse 
of  daily  recitations ;  and  so  most  of  the  pupils  complete  their  course  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  important  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  health.  We  cannot  add  the  stndy  of  mineralogif  and  geology  to  the 
course ;  and  pupils  eo  out  from  the  schools  without  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  materials  employed  in  constructing  the  flag-stones  on  which  they  walk. 
We  cannot  introduce  natural  philosophy ;  and  most  pupils  leave  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  principle  involved  in  rowing  a  boat,  or  e?en  in  floAting 
it.  We  cannot  add  chemistry ;  and  pupils  leave  without  being  able  to  explain 
the  rising  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  burning  of  a  common  fire.  And  yet,  a  careful 
study  of  the  philosoph}*  of  educatio:^  will  i$how,  that  the  schools  are  all  this  time 
Bofibring  for  the  want  of  the  relaxation  which  would  be  afforded  by  a  systematic 
coarse  of  oral  instruction,  exactly  suited  to  supply  these  important  deficiencies. 
A  series  of  oral  letwous,  occupying  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  and  continued  through 
the  entire  course  of  the  Graramsir  department,  would  be  sufficient  to  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  practical  exercises  in  common  philosophy » and  common  things. 
Such  a  course  of  lessons  would  introduce  an  agreeable  variety,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  other  branches,  if  called  up  at  the 
right  time,  it  would  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  cla^sses.  and  prepare  them  to 
do  more  in  the  time  that  remains,  than  they  would  otherwise  accomplish,  even 
with  the  additional  fifteen  minutes." 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan, 

says: 

'*  Nor  need  any  one  fear  that  the  nse  of  object  lessons^will  diminisli  the  amount  of 
learning  that  will  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  On  the  contrary,  experience  proves 
that  the  little  child  will  learn  to  read  faster  and  better,  under  a  coarse  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  proposed,while  the  older  pupils  will  go  forward  with  more  intelligence 
and  ease,  when  the  theoretical  statements  of  the  text-books  are  prepared  for  and 
illustrated  by  the  plain  facts  of  sense.  All  teaching  in  our  schools  would  gain 
both  in  vividness  and  value,  if  a  mdre  frequent  appeal  were  made  from  the  facts 
as  stated  in  books,  to  the  facts  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  world  without.  *  * 
Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  common  things  and  our  skill  in  com- 
mon affairs — that  knowledge  and  skill  which  constitute  the  implements  of  our 
daily  work  and  influence — ^are  obtained  not  from  books,  but  from  the  action  of 
our  senses  and  the  exercise  of  our  individual  powers." 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

This  department  of  instruction  has  made  marked  progress 
during  the  year.  Two  thorough  examinations  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  elaborate  reports,  in  statistical  form,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Board.  By  reference  to  the  questions  in 
the  Appendix,  the  requirements  of  the  examination  in  music,  in 
June  last,  will  be  found.  The  tests  applied  to  determine  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished,  have  been  more  full  and 
complete  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  a  recent  examination  of  all  the  schools, 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children,  out  of  over  six 
thousand,  were  found  unable  to  sing  the  scale ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  belonged  to  the  two  lowest  or  primary 
grades.  The  result  of  this  trial  goes  far  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  theory,  that  children  can  be  taught  to  sing 
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as  easily  as  to  talk,  with  the  same  amount  of  instruction,  from  the 
beginning.  The  exceptions  in  the  one  case  should  be  no  greater 
than  in  the  other. 

The  suggestions  which  I  made  in  a  former  report  tave  been 
adopted,  and  a  systematic  course  of  training  the  voices  of  the 
little  ones  in  the  primary  rooms,  has  been  commenced.  A  little 
manual  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jepson,  admirably  adapted  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  giving  a  progressive  course  of  simple  lessons. 
Thus  far  the  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  Children 
from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  readily  sing  the  scale,  singly  and 
in  concert ;  and  read  from  the  blackboard  notes  on  the  staff,  by 
numerals  and  syllables,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  call  the 
letters  and  words  of  their  reading  lesson.  And  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  witness  the  delight  they  seem  to  feel,  when  led  by  a  teacher 
who  enters  into  the  exercise  in  lively  sympathy  with  them.  The 
following  suggestions,  from  Mr.  Jepson's  report  to  the  Board,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration : 

**  If  one  point  has  been  more  strongly  developed  than  another,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  primary  rooms  really 
need  a  more  correct  musical  ear,  and  more  careful  preparation  for  tlieir  daily 
class  practice,  than  any  other  grade  of  teaching.  Wrong  ideas  or  sounds, 
ifcnparted  at  the  outset,  may,  and  probably  will  prove  an  impediment  in  musical 
progress  ever  after. 

"The  'quality  of  tone*  in  singing  is  very  much  improved  throughout  the 
schools,  but  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  if  the  same  pains  were 
taken  at  every  exercise  through  the  year,  as  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
children  for  examination,  the  'screaming'  quality  of  tone  would  soon  disappear. 

" '  Accuracy  in  time*  is  steadily  improving.  The  '  drawling '  style  of  singioj^ 
is  seldom  heard ;  but  wherever  it  prevails,  the  children  cannot  be  held  wholly 
responsible.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  teachers,  to  pav  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  '  time,*  not  only  during  the  fifteen  minutes  daily  allotted 
for  the  practice  of  the  music  lesson,  but  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  at  all  the  exercises,  when  the  children  are  permitted  to  sing. 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  but  a  short  time  since,  the  capability  of  pupils 
in  No.  12,  ^ Grade  VIII),  in  'sight  singing,*  was  tested  by  exercises  similar  to 
those  at  present  given  in  No.  5,  (Grade  III ),  the  degree  of  progress  will  be 
apparent.** 

Those  who  listened  to  the  singing,  performed  by  some  six  hun- 
dred of  the  older  pupils,  at  the  Senior  Class  exercises  of  graduation, 
in  Music  Hall,  last  Spring,  can  form  some  correct  idea  of  the 
attainment  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  in  our  schools. 
The  music  selected  for  the  occasion  was  of  a  character  requiring 
the  skill  of  talented  and  well-trained  musicians,  to  perform  so  as 
to  give  it  proper  force  and  expression.  It  was  gratifying  to  have 
the  very  favorable  testimony  of  many  of  the  best  musical  critics 
of  New  Haven,  that  the  performance  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  older  and  more  experienced  class  of  singers. 
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When  we  consider  the  incidental  advantages  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  as  an  aid  to  a  drill  in  the  culture  of  the  voice, 
as  a  promoter  of  physical  health  to  every  child,  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  recreation,  and  valuable  for  mental  discipline — to  say 
nothing  of  the  direct  and  legitimate  object  of  music — and  when, 
too,  we  consider  the  small  cost  it  requires,  about  thirty  cents  a 
year,  or  less  than  a  cent  a  week,  for  each  child ;  also,  how  small  a 
portion  of  time  is  required  to  teach  it — fifteen  minutes  a  day — and 
that  chiefly  as  a  recreation,  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  can  raise 
a  serious  objection  to  this  department  of  instruction.  It  has 
become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  among  the  regular  branches 
of  the  school  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  inlly  established. 

DRAWING. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  drawing  was  introduced,  as  a  reg- 
ular branch  of  study,  into  our  schools.  It  has  its  place  assigned 
on  the  "  Time  Tables ; "  teachers  devote  themselves  diligently,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  work  of  thorough  instruction,  and  the  pupils 
enter  upon  their  daily  lessons  with  earnest  interest.  The  system 
18  well  established  and  good  results  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Prof.  Bail  has  the  immediate  supervision  of  this  department ; 
visits  each  room  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  term ;  gives 
such  directions  to  the  teachers  as  he  thinks  are  needed ;  makes 
critical  notes  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  each  room,  and 
reports  to  the  Board. 

The  number  of  charts  used  for  lessons  is  gradually  increasing, 
taking  the  pupils  of  the  higher  rooms  in  the  Grammar  Schools  into 
new  and  more  complicated  application  of  principles  as  they  ad- 
vance. In  the  new  Course  of  Study,  it  will  be  seen  that  twelve 
charts  are  assigned  for  the  coming  year,  and  they  have  been 
adapted  by  Prof.  Bail  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  near  to  their  capabilities  as  it  is  possible  to  antici- 
pate what  can  be  done. 

The  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Bail's  Report  to  the  Board 
will  present  his  views  of  the  subject : 

**  There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  which  is 
▼ery  noticeable  in  its  results.  Many  teachers,  who  two  years  ago  were  in  dia- 
••Dra^ement  and  doubt,  have  become  very  efficient  in  this  department 

**  The  pupils  of  the  advanced  class  in  the  High  School  have  received  instruc- 
tion from  me  during  the  past  two  years.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing 
occupied  the  first  year,  and  during  the  second  they  have  drawn  from  objects 
and  geometrical  models.  At  an  examination,  the  pupils  were  requested  to  draw 
a  view  of  their  own  homes.  Nearly  all  peHbrmed  the  work  creditably ;  some 
made  very  accurate  drawings. 
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I  have  Tiaited  every  schoolroom  twice  during  eanh  school  term.  The  prioci- 
pal  object  of  my  first  visit  has  been  to  assign  worlL  for  the  term,  with  directious 
for  its  performance.  In  my  second,  I  noticed  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  ex* 
amined  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  coadition  of  each 
room  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  children  have  been  greatly  aided,  daring  the 
past  year,  by  a  little  card,  upon  which  is  printed  an  inch  line  and  two  dots  an 
inch  apart.  This  card  lies  upon  the  desk  before  the  pupil  durinsr  the  drawing 
lesson,  but  it  is  b}*  no  means  to  be  touched  by  him  for  mechanical  use.  All  the 
figures  in  our  drawing  system  are  proportioned  by  the  inch.  The  teacher  gives 
directions  for  drawing  every  figure  on  the  scale  of  an  inch,  which  la  the  inva* 
riable  standard  of  measurement  The  advantage  of  this  card  will  therefore  b« 
readily  perceived.*' 

The  fact  that  elementary  drawing  can  be  taught  as  well  as 
other  branches,  by  the  teachers  in  our  schools,  is  fully  es- 
tablished. To  teach  it  successfully  only  requires  the  same  prepa- 
ration, skill  and  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  other 
studies.  The  chief  defect  of  the  year  has  come  from  the  want  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  new  teachers,  and  from  a  want  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  some  others  who  have  no  taste  for  the  art. 
But  failure  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  other  branch,  from  like  causes. 

THB  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Another  year's  experience  exhibits  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
vantage  ground  we  have  gained,  by  providing  sources  for  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers,  to  fill  frequently  occurring  vacancies.  The  en- 
largement of  the  department  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  be- 
come teachers,  by  reorganizing  the  Washington  School  for  this 
purpose,  supplied  a  want  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  severe- 
ly felt.  The  Fair  Street  School,  with  its  very  limited  number  of 
teachers  in  training,  could  not  even  supply  substitutes  needed  for 
temporary  absences  of  teachers  ;  much  less  could  it  furnish  a  suit- 
able number  of  young  teachers  properly  trained  to  fill  permanent 
positions.  The  increased  number  furnished  by  the  change  now 
enables  us  to  accomplish  both  objects. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  labor  and  responsibility 
for  the  principals  of  the  two  schools.  Their  determination  to 
spare  no  eflfbrts  to  secure  the  best  results,  has  required  them  to  de- 
vote all  their  time  and  thought  with  great  intensity,  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools.  Although  the  schools  have  been  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  their  daily  work,  their  system  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  have  been  identical. 

The  results  sought  to  be  accomplished  have  been — 

1.  To  secure  thorough  instriLction  for  the  children  of  the  School. 
A  principal  of  experience,  whose  capability  is  undoubted,  is  placed 
in  charge  of  each  school,  whose  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  child- 
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ren  receive  the  best  of  instmctiou.  The  leading  purpose  of  the 
Toiing  teachers  placed  under  her  direction,  is  to  become  acquaint- 
ed at  once  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school.  The  entire  time  of  the  principal  is  devoted  to  a  supervis- 
ion of  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  classes  throughout  the 
building.  If  any  defect  or  weakness  is  detected,  immediate  at- 
tention is  given  to  it  and  a  corrective  applied.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  desire  of  the  principal  to  secure  success  for  the 
school,  and  the  hope  of  future  employment,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  depending  on  a  development  of  capability  here,  con- 
spire to  insure  the  best  efforts  of  all  partios  employed.  Unfaith- 
fulness, want  of  interest  in  the  duties  required,  or  incapacity  to 
perform  them,  would  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  re- 
moval of  any  teacher.  None  but  those  who  are  eaniestly  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  have  all  needful  qualifications,  both  mental  and 
physical,  are  desired  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  position.  Past 
experience  leaves  no  doubtful  testimony  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  improvement  of  the  children.  The  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  in  the  Fair  St.  School,  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  the  Washington  School  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  have  compared  very  favorably  with  the  best  classes  of 
similar  grades  in  any  other  schools  in  the  city.  Pupils  promoted 
from  them  into  the  Grammar  Schools  have,  generally,  been  found 
qualified  to  enter  a  grade,  and  sometimes  two  grades  higher  than 
that  which  they  lefl.  The  experience  and  good  judgment  of  the 
principal,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  teacher,  who 
aims,  from  the  beginning,  to  make  success  certain,  ought  not  and 
do  not  often  fail  to  secure  most  desirable  results,  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

2.  A  second  object  is,  to  put  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  children, 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal, 
who  has  spent  years  in  gathering  her  own  experience  and  made  full 
records  of  valuable  results  reached  by  others,  observes  how  the 
beginner  instructs  her  classes  and  secures  order,  in  the  room 
placed  under  her  care.  She  corrects  errors,  advises  how  to  over- 
come difficulties,  as  they  occur,  suggests  improved  methods,  ex- 
presses approbation  and  encouragement  of  successful  efforts,  at 
just  that  period  where  failure  begins,  and  ends  iu  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  multitudes,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  the  teacher,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  a  judicious  advis- 
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er.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  trials  and 
difficulties  that  beset  the  teacher,  to  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rapid  preparation  thus  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  vocation,  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  the  individual  is 
compelled  to  struggle  alone,  without  experience,  groping  in  the 
dark,  trying  fruitless  experiments,  with  no  one  to  advise  or  sym- 
pathize, without  standard  or  guide  to  determine  whether  any  right 
progress  is  made,  or  how  near  an  approach  is  already  made  to  a 
disastrous  termination  of  an  attempt  to  perform  duties  requiring 
skill  and  experience  of  the  highest  order. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Fair  Street  School,  Jan.,  1867,  thirty- 
two  young  ladies,  having  passed  through  a  period  of  preparation 
for  teaching  in  the  training  schools,  have  received  appointments 
to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Nearly  all  of  them 
received  previous  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  members  of  the  High  School.  Of  the  whole 
number  not  one  can  be  regarded  as  having  made  a  failure,  while 
some  are  taking  rank  with  the  best  teachers  in  our  schools,  receiv- 
ing honorable  promotion  and  largely  increased  compensation. 
There  are  now  nearly  twenty  in  a  course  of  preparation  to  fill  va- 
cancies that  may  hereafter  occur.  Of  this  number,  nine  were  grad- 
uates of  the  High  School  class  of  1870. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  of  these  young  teachers  woUld  not 
have  made  a  total  failure,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  schools  with- 
out preparation ;  and  how  many  children  by  fifties  would  have 
suffered  at  least  temporary  disaster ! 

3.  A  third  object  is,  to  give  courses  of  lessons  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  instruct  the  teachers  how  to  teach  them.  However  well 
our  pupils  may  be  taught  in  the  various  branches  of  school  studies, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  teach  others  without  special  instruction 
on  piinciples  and  methods.  During  a  portion  of  the  past  year, 
the  teachers  of  the  two  schools  met  once  or  twice  a  week  and  re- 
ceived special  instruction  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  a  full  course  of  lessons,  with  practice,  in  pen- 
manship, illustrating  with  blackboard  exercises  the  principles  and 
analysis  of  letters,  accompanied  with  particular  directions  for 
teaching. 

Miss  Walker  gave  a  minute  and  elaborate  course  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  accompanied  with  methods  of  teaching.  She  also 
gave  the  young  ladies  much  practice  in  phonics,  or  spelling  by 
sound,  which  will  be  particularly  valuable  in  securing  distinct 
aiticulation. 
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Many  familiar  lectures  were  given  by  the  principals  and  super- 
intendent on  the  general  duties  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Critical  essays  were  written  and  read  by  the  teachers ;  and  class 
exercises  with  the  pupils  of  the  training  schools,  in  various  studies, 
were  given  in  turn  by  the  teachers  to  exhibit  their  methods  and 
style  of  teaching.  Members  of  the  High  School  senior  class  united 
in  these  exercises,  in  preparation  for  active  services  in  teaching. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term  all  the  members  of  the 
class,  with  one  exception,  which  graduated  in  April,  received 
appointments  to  the  training  schools  and  are  performing  their 
duties  very  satisfactorily. 

By  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  school  loses  a  very 
faithful,  earnest  teacher.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  entered 
upon  the  work,  under  the  new  arrangement,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  securing  the  highest  success.  The  results  of  the  year  were 
all,  even  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Walker  has  contributed  the  results  of  her  three  years'  experi- 
ence and  careful  study  of  methods,  with  an  untiring  devotion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  children  in  their  studies,  and  improvement 
of  the  young  teachers  under  her  direction.  In  view  of  what  she 
has  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  have 
done  wisely  in  placing  the  Washington  school  under  her  charge 
for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Williams,  who  has  had  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Dixwell  School  during  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Fair  Street  School,  as  successor  to 
Miss  Walker.  The  efficiency  and  good  judgment  she  has  ex- 
hibited in  that  position,  give  strong  assurance  of  her  future  suc- 
cess. It  is  an  advantage  worthy  of  consideration,  that  we  are 
able  to  place  these  schools  in  charge  of  competent  teachers,  who 
have  been  long  familiar  with  our  school  system,  and  understand 
so  well  the  preparation  young  teachers  need,  to  fit  them  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  the  methods  of  instruction  as 
required  in  our  schools. 

EVENING   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  Oct.  4,  and  continued  through  a  period 
of  six  months,  with  the  exception  of  a  recess  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  Four  evenings  in  the  week,  and  two  hours  each  evening, 
from  7J  to  9J  o'clock,  were  devoted  to  study  and  instruction. 
The  names  of  420  applicants  for  admission  were  entered  on  the 
books  during  the  season,  and  all  of  them  were   received  to  fill 

vacancies,  as  withdrawals  occurred.     The  accommodations  for  the 
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school  were  greatly  enlarged  by  opening  for  its  use  the  large  east 
room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  providing  seats  for 
about  one  hundred  additional  pupils.  The  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  school  has  been  about  two  hundred,  and  the  average 
nightly  attendance  about  78  per  cent 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Board  to  receive  any  persons  for 
instruction  here  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  nor  are  any  permit- 
ted to  attend  who  are  members  of  the  public  day  schools.  The 
ages  of  those  in  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  register,  were 

No.  No.  No. 

At  14  years,  81     at  17  years,  33  between  21  and  25  inclusive,  67 

16       •'      63           18       "      25  "          26    "    30         *'          22 

10      "      46          19      "      21  "          31     "    39         "            6 

20      ^'      18  at  40  years,  2     41  years,          1 

Nearly  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment  and  manual  labor 
was  represented  by  the  members  of  the  school.  The  value  they 
placed  upon  the  opportunity  given  them,  to  gain  a  little  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  they  had  failed  to  obtain  at  an  earlier  age, 
was  shown  by  the  energetic  efforts  they  made,  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  were  over,  to  reach  the  school.  Not  unfrequently  have 
some  of  these  young  men  deferred  their  evening  meal  till  ten 
o'clock,  that  no  part  of  the  study  hours  might  be  lost.  Their 
devotion  to  their  studies  during  the  session  was  pleasant  to  wit- 
ness. Good  order  and  a  ready  compliance  with  all  requirements 
of  the  teachers,  were  easily  secured,  which  made  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  studies  pursued  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  lowest 
elementary  grade.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  was  first  and  chiefly 
desired.  In  this,  a  large  majority  went  no  farther  than  through 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  A  small  class  went  to  the  Cube 
Root.  A  class  of  half  a  dozen  attended  to  Bookkeeping,  under 
Mr.  Drew,  and  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Single-Entry 
Bookkeeping.  Some  six  or  eight  gave  attention  to  English  Gram- 
mar. Much  of  the  instruction  was  of  a  conversational  character, 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  being  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  for  letter-writing  and  business  use.  Some  time  was  devo- 
ted to  oral  instruction  in  Geography.  Spelling  w^as  a  regular  study 
of  the  whole  school,  but  for  reading  no  time  was  found. 

A  short  course  in  Penmanship  was  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Johnson,   principal  of   the   Washington  Training  School.    The 
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specimens  produced  by  the  pupils  indicated  very  rapid  improve- 
ment during  the  short  course  of  instruction,  and  the  results  were 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  following  teachers  were  employed :  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll, 
GsoBGE  W.  Dekw,  Oscar  Harger,  Henry  P.  Warren, 
Edward  K.  Rawson  and  West  Patterson.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  Besides 
being  either  members  or  graduates  of  the  college,  all  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching,  and  entered  into  their  work  with  zeal 
worthy  of  commendation. 

FREE  DRAWING   SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Bail  has  very  generously  given  another  gratuitous  course 
of  lessons  in  Mechanical  Drawing  to  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  young 
men,  who  have  daily  carried  his  instructions  directly  into  practical 
use  in  their  shops.  Their  testimony  of  the  utility  of  drawing  to 
them,  in  their  work,  is  unquestionable.  A  few  lines  drawn  upon 
the  blackboard  form  a  diagram,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
cat  his  sheet  of  iron  with  unerring  certainty,  so  that  the  parts 
come  together  with  a  perfect  fit  to  form  the  elbow  of  a  stove- 
pipe, or  the  framework  of  a  carriage  lamp,  without  any  experi- 
mental clipping,  or  loss  of  a  shaving  of  stock  in  obtaining  the 
desired  result.  And  this  is  the  simple  process  which  a  master- 
workman  in  a  tin  shop  labored  for  years  to  work  out  in  his  own 
brain.  Unsuccessful,  he  offered  a  teacher  $100  if  he  would  instruct 
him  how  to  do  it.  But  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
ignorance  of  drawing  and  his  inability  to  aid  him.  A  few  black- 
board illustrations  explained,  reveal  the  coveted  secret.  These 
practical  mechanics  go  back  to  their  shops  with  new  ideas  of  their 
work.  With  economy  of  time  and  material,  with  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  own  ability,  they  find  both  increased  profit  and 
satisfaction  in  their  business.  The  whole  community,  as  well  as 
the  individual,  is  benefited  by  increased  facility  in  the  performance 
of  ordinary  mechanical  operations. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allow  an  extended  review  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  several  schools.  The  gradual  approximation  to 
a  uniform  standard  of  instruction  and  discipline  has  been  quite  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  with  the  new  course  of  study  as  a  guide,  still  fur- 
ther progress  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  very  complete  classification  of  this  school  has  been  effected, 
and  a  four  years'  course  established.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  with  very  gratifying 
success.  The  character  of  the  studies  pursued  will  be  learned 
by  an  examination  of  the  questions  used  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  school  in  April.     (See  Appendix). 

While  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  their  habits  of  study 
and  a  higher  appreciation,  on  their  part,  of  the  value  of  mental 
culture  have  been  conspicuous,  another  feature  of  the  school  has 
become  noteworthy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  specially 
valuable  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  youth.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  self-respect,  regard  for  propriety  of  deportment,  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  a  conscientious  performance  of  duty ; 
qualities  of  character  which  make  them  worthy  and  reliable,  as 
well  as  intelligent  citizens.  The  school  has  thus  become,  in  a 
good  degree,  a  self-governing  school. 

The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term  was  such  as  to 
test,  most  thoroughly,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  creditable  to  them.  The  exercises  closed  with 
declamations,  prize  reading,  and  the  reading  of  essays  written  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates,  to 
which  are  appended  the  subjects  of  their  essays : 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Butler,  Sermons  in  Stones. 
"    Alice  S.  Gillette,  Social  Intercourse. 
'^    Jennie  £.  Minor,  Language. 
"    Bessie  S.  Coluns,  From  Dawn  to  Evening. 
"     Margaret  Baird,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"     Sarah  E.  Thatcher,  True  Courage. 
''     Laura  T.  Cannon,  Mysteries. 

"    S.  Carrie  Stow,  Types  of  Women  and  the  Type  of  Woman- 
hood. 
"     Susan  S.  Sheridan,  Elements  of  Power. 
**     Emily  L.  DeForest,  Milestones,  with  Valedictory  Addresses. 

Master  James  P.  Bogart,  ) 

"        Charles  T.  Morse,        ; 
"        Guy  II.  Gardner. 
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This  is  the  first  class  to  whom  Diplomas  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  regular  graduates  of  the  institution. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  took  place  at  Music  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  April  22,  at  which  public  addresses  were  made 
by  Presidetit  T.  D.  vVoolsey,  Prof  T.  A.  f  hacher  of  Yale 
College,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Hon.  L.  W.  Sperry  who  presided  on  the  occasion. 
Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  class,  with  remarks  by  the  Super- 
tendent  of  Schools. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  by  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  to  meritorious  scholars,  as  follows : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  Master  P.  G.  Hulsb,  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  schol- 
arship and  character. 

To  Miss  A.  S.  Johnson,  for  highest  rank  in  scholarship  and 
deportment  combined. 

To  Miss  S.  J.  Gibson,  for  Spelling,  Ist  prize. 

To  Miss  M.  Baird,  for  Reading,  1st  prize. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

To  Miss  E.  Weld,  for  second  highest  rank  in  scholarship  and 
deportment. 

To  Miss  A.  S.  Johnson,  for  Spelling,  2d  prize. 

To  Miss  L.  E.  Prudden,  for  Reading*  2d  prize. 

For  perfect  attendance  and  deportment,  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Misses  H.  M.  Roberts,  S.  J.  Gibson,  A.  L.  Johnson,  J.  E. 
Nettleton,  W.  E.  Weld,  E.  J.  Phelps,  and  Master  W.  C. 
Roberts. 

third  class. 

To  Miss  Susie  S.  Sheridan,  for  third  highest  rank  in  scholarship 
and  deportment. 

To  Miss  A.  T.  SoMERS,  for  Spelling,  3d  prize. 

To  M.  E.  Durham,  for  Reading,  3d  prize. 

To  Master  William  A.  Pratt,  a  special  prize  was  awarded,  who, 
joining  the  School  in  May,  w^ith  the  class  usually  entering  at  that 
time,  had  successfully  completed  in  one  year,  the  studies  prescribed 
for  two ;  his  examination  rank  on  the  work  of  each  year  being 
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much  above  the  average.  The  principal  also  stated  that  his  record 
for  correct  and  gentlemanly  deportment  had  been  singularly 
gratifying  and  honorable. 

The  new  class  admitted  at  the  examination  of  candidates  in 
April,  numbered  sixty-seven,  of  whom  twenty -nine  were  boys, 
and  thirty-eight  girls.  It  is  the  largest  and  probably  the  best 
prepared  class  that  has  ever  been  received  into  the  High  School. 
The  number  sent  by  the  principal  of  each  Grammar  School  will 
be  found  in  table  I,  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Library  contains  a  choice  selection  of  books,  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  aid  pupils  in  their  studies  and  to  form  a  correct 
taste  for  general  reading.  A  moderate  increase,  from  year  to  year, 
will  furnish  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  pupils ;  especially  to 
those  whose  stock  of  reading  at  home  is  limited. 

6KAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

These  sr.hools  are  doing  their  usual  excellent  work  for  a 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  district.  They  are  making  steady 
progress,  each  one  excelling  in  some  peculiarity  of  its  own,  but 
all  aiming  at  the  same  standard  of  general  excellence.  The  How- 
ard Avenue  School,  the  youngest  of  the  six,  has  just  completed  its 
first  year.  It  has  had  its  trials,  such  as  are  always  incident  to  a 
new  school,  but  it  is  making  a  rapid  advance,  and  is  about  to 
enter  upon  its  second  year  with  bright  anticipations  of  success. 
Sympathy  and  a  cordial  co-operation  of  parents  with  the  principal 
and  teachers  will  make  it  sure.  The  Skinner  School  has  com- 
pleted its  second  year,  and  its  character  is  well  established.  The 
four  older  schools  have  never  done  their  work  better. 

The  Hamilton,  Dixwell,  and  South  St.  Schools,  next  below  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  size,  are  under  the  charge  of  lady  principals. 
Excellent  order  has  been  preserved  with  considerably  less  than 
the  average  amount  of  corporal  punishment  in  all  the  schools  ;  and 
the  teachers  have  been  quite  successful  in  their  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

The  Division  St.  School  has  been  well  taught  through  the  year, 
and  we  shall  deem  it  good  fortune,  if  as  good  instruction  can  be 
secured  the  coming  year.  Elm  St.  School  has  suffered  from  several 
changes  of  teachers  ;  but  satisfactory  provision  is  now  made  for 
the  future.  Goffe  St.  School  has  had  a  quiet  and  prosperous  year. 
Its  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  successful.  The  School  at  City 
Point  has  been  small,  but  most  satisfactory  in  its  management 
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Tlie  Carlisle  St.  Sohool  has  dwindled  in  numbers  till  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  discontinue  it  for  the  present. 

The  Cherry  St.  German-English  School  has  been  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Board  only  during  the  past  summer  term.  Its 
former  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  studies  are  taught  in  both 
the  English  and  German  languages.  Only  elementary  instruction 
in  German  is  to  be  taught  here,  and  when  pupils  are  so  far  advanced 
that  they  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language,  they 
are  to  be  transferred  to  other  schools.  Pupils  already  in  other 
schools  are  not  to  leave  them  to  seek  admission  in  this.  The  main 
object  of  the  School,  as  understood  by  the  Board  is,  to  provide  for 
children  speaking  German  only^  until  they  can  use  the  English 
language  in  school  exercises. 

While  most  of  our  teachers  have  been  favored  with  excellent 
health,  a  few  stricken  down  by  disease,  have  passed  through  long 
periods  of  severe  sickness.  Two  have  passed  away  from  among 
the  living. 

Miss  Bridget  C.  Brennan,  a  member  of  the  Washington  Train- 
ing School,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  just  as  her 
hopes  of  enjoyment  and  future  usefulness  were  most  encouraging, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  in  her  work  and  called  to  her  rest.  She 
had  already  given  abundant  evidence  of  superior  ability  as  a 
teacher. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School,  after 
years  of  patient  and  successful  labor,  as  a  teacher,  passed  to  a 
higher  reward.  She  had  just  commenced  her  tenth  year  of  service 
in  New  Haven ;  and  few  have  left  behind  a  better  record.  Hun- 
dreds of  pupils  and  many  teachers  associated  with  her,  will  long 
remember  with  warm  affection,  the  gentle  spirit  and  earnest  de- 
votion with  which  she  entered  into  her  daily  duties. 

A  period  of  five  years  is  this  day  completed  since  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  Haven.  Of  the  many  events  and  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  that  time,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  a  few. 

Since  the  first  of  September,  1865,  nineteen  different  individuals 
have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  only  two  of 
those  composing  it  five  years  ago,  now  remain.  Four  of  the  num- 
ber have  died,  three  while  in  service. 

The  increase  of  children  in  the  district  between  4  and  16  years 
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has  been  from  9,031  to  9,936;  total  increase,  905.  Two  Grammar 
School  houses  of  twelve  rooms  each,  and  one  Primary,  Fair  Street, 
of  four  rooms,  have  been  erected,  and  another,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, on  Edwards  Street,  of  four  rooms,  make  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  rooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  pupils,  making  a 
total  of  sixteen  hundred  additional  seats  in  new  buildings.  The 
increase  of  number  of  pupils  registered  has  been  from  4,683  to 
to  6,767 — total  increase,  2,067.  Increase  of  daily  attendance  has 
been  1,571.  Increase  of  teachers  from  95  to  146 — ^total  in- 
crease, 61. 

Prominent  among  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  has  been 
the  establishment  of  that  department  in  which  pupils,  on  complet- 
ing their  course  in  the  schools,  are  prepared  to  become  competent 
teachers.  The  High  School  gives  the  intellectual  culture  needed ; 
the  Training  School  imparts  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  teacher.  Our  schools  thus  become,  in  a  meas- 
ure, a  self-educating  institution.  Our  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
pupils  taught,  are  drawn  from  our  own  homes.  The  money  ex- 
pended for  instruction  is  largely  turned  back  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

Vocal  music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment,  about  five  years 
since,  into  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  highest  rooms  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  It  is  now  well  established  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  rooms ;  or  every  room  in  the  district.  Drawing  is  also 
introduced  and  practiced  daily,  from  the  primary  rooms  to  the 
High  School.  A  rigid  system  of  classification  and  gradation  has 
been  accomplished,  and  a  minute  course  of  study  laid  out,  by  which 
complete  uniformity  and  thoroughness  are  designed  to  be  secured. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has 
been  to  me  a  source  of  great  gratification.  The  diminution  of 
corporal  punishment  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  preservation  of  good 
order  would  permit.  The  decrease  has  been  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  the  district  since  1865 ;  and  yet  never  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  been  more  efficient ;  never  has  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  been  marked  by  greater  mutual  respect  and 
cordiality  of  feeling  than  during  the  past  year. 

Nor  has  progress  in  the  department  of  instruction  been 
neglected.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  have  been  sought  for 
and  applied  in  daily  practice.  By  a  system  of  weekly,  monthly 
and  term  reviews  and  examinations,  a  thorough  mejisure  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  each  teacher  has  been  very  defi- 
nitely determined. 
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In  reviewing  the  past,  evidence  of  progress  is  manifest;  and 
there  is  reason  to  be  hopeflil  for  the  future.  The  policy  of  the 
Board,  which  aims  to  distribute  educational  privileges  equally 
among  nearly  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  exhibiting  most  valu- 
able  results.  Whether  we  regard  the  system  of  instruction, 
which  extends  alike  to  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  to  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction,  or  to  school  accommodations,  such  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  excellence  has  been  reached  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted.  The  unanim- 
ity of  purpose  and  cordial  co-operation,  during  the  year  past,  of 
teachers,  parents  and  the  Board  of  Education,  give  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  assurance  of  the  best  results  in  the  near  foture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A,  PARISH, 

SUPBBINTENDBKT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

New  Haven,  August  31,  1870. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  its  studies : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  comprises 
such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to  its  pupils 
both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness  in  after  life. 
For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  course  of  thorough  mental  train- 
ing, and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  know^ledge,  or 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  from  which  the 
pupil  may  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their 
applications  in  the  various  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  four  years,  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a  thorough  and 
substantial  education. 

IL  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial 
pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of 
the  pupil  will  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given 
to  Book-keeping,  Commei:cial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
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Forms,  ftc. ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Physical  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
&c. 

in.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers  those  who  desire 
to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  purposes  named  above.*  [See  the  Course  of  Study,  6i*adeB 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  pages  30  and  31  of  this  Report.] 


PROGRAMME 

OF   THJE 

COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study,  in  the  Commercial  or  Business  Depart- 
ment, will  occupy  one  year,  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book- 
keeping, also  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence  and 
Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping, — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Journalizing,  Posting  and  Settling  Accounts,  will  be  given, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  transactions  in  different  kinds  of 
business. 

Penmanship. — ^The  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such  as 
to  ensure  rapid  and  legible  business  writing. 

Commercial  Law, — The  pupil  will  be  made  familiar  with  the 
various  Legal  Forms  for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory, 
Collateral  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Powers  of 
Attorney,  <fcc. 

Correspondence, — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  details 
of  business  will  be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve  as  subjects 
for  business  letters.  These  lettere  will  be  critically  examined,  and 
inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  corrected. 

Arithmetic, — The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to  fit 
the  pupil  for  adding,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  Ledger  Columns, 
for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Insurance,  Taxes, 
Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General  Average,  Partial 
Payments,  Equation  of  Payments,  and  Partnership  Settlements. 

*  Pupils,  in  the  rosrular  course,  are  reauired  to  pursue  three  8tudio8.  two  of  which 
are  prencribed,  the  third  is  optional.    The  optional  studies  are  in  Italics. 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  week  of 
the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at 
the  regular  examination,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus 
detained  and  non-residents  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  qusilifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  tne  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are  ex- 
amined for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowledge  of 
other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those  required. 

In  Arithmetic  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  "  French's  Common  School "  and  Eaton's  "  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic," or  some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary  Princi- 
ples and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is  required  ; 
to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  De- 
scriptive Geography  contained  m  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship,  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly,  are 
essential  qualifications 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  re- 
ceived as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the 
Piincipal,  as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission.        * 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teach- 
ers of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  ap- 
proval, previous  to  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  yet  they  will  corres- 
pond in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil 
should  be  familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  special  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  duties 
of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HiGH  SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES, 

April,  1870. 


RULES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  pupil  will  be  particular  not  to  write  his  name  upon 
any  of  his  examination  papers. 

2.  He  will  be  equally  particular  to  vrrite  liis  "  Mnamination 
Numher  "  upon  each  of  his  examination  papers. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper  and  after- 
wards copied  upon  the  "  examination  paper,"  but  all  copying 
must  be  completed  within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  examina- 
tion, (4:  liours). 

4.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  copied.  The  answer  should 
be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper  with  reference  to 
neatness,  spelling  and  penmanship,  will  be  taken  into  account. 

The  writing  should  be  kept  within  the  marginal  red  lines. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  copied  in  full,  so  that 
the  process  may  be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

7.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  their  desks  any 
written  or  printed  matter  except  the  questions. 

8.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until 
their  papei-s  are  handed  in,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo 
a  subsequent  examination. 

9.  All  communication  between  pupils  during  the  examina- 
tion is  strictly  forbidden. 

10.  The  examination  will  close  punctually  at  the  expiration 
of  four  hours  from  its  commencement,  but  any  who  choose  to 
do  so,  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

11.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  the  above  rules  will  seriously 
vitiate  or  totally  annul  the  examination  of  the  person  so  of- 
fending. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms : 

A  concrete  number  ;  siginficant  figures ;  local  value  of  a  figure ; 
ratiw  ;  usury  ;  present  worth ;  alligation ;  bankruptcy ;  ex- 
change; integer. 

2.  (a)  Explain  by  an  example,  the  process  of  subtraction 
when  any  figures  of  the  subtrahend  are  greater  than  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  the  minuend.  Give  the  reason  for  in- 
creasing either  the  minuend  or  subtrahend. 

(J)  Explain  the  method  for  finding  the  difierence  in  time 
between  two  places  when  the  longitude  of  each  is  known. 

3.  AmanboughtljOOObushelsofwheat  for  $1,250.  He  finds 
15  per  cent,  of  it  worthless.  For  how  much  must  he  sell  the 
remainder,  per  bushel,  so  as  to  gain  20  per  cent,  upon  the  cost? 

4.  (a)  What  per  cent,  of  75  is  15  per  cent,  of  175? 

(J)  A  pile  of  wood  is  28|  feet  wide,  14f  high,  and  50  feet 
long.     What  is  it  worth  at  $9|  per  cord  ? 

5.  Three  boys  purchased  a  horse  together.  William  gave 
$20 ;  James  40  per  cent,  more  than  William  ;  and  George  12^ 
per  cent  less  than  both  the  others.  What  fractional  part  of  the 
horse  does  each  own  ? 

6.  Divide  32.22  by  10  ;  divide  the  quotient  by  100 ;  multi- 
ply this  quotient  by  10 ;  multiply  this  product  by  1,000 ;  mul- 
tiply this  product  by  1 ;  add  the  five  results. 

7.  Bought  a  sack  of  coflTee  containing  14^  pounds^  at  33^ 
cents  a  pound ;  I  paid  2i  cents  a  pound  for  roasting  it.  Allow- 
ing for  a  loss  of  ^V^^.^^^g^t  by  roasting,  at  what  price  per 
pound  must  I  sell  it  to  gain  a  sum  equal  to  j-  of  what  I  gave  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound interest  of  $6,425,  for  4  years,  at  6  per  cent  ? 

9.  What  is  the  shortest  distance  that  is  an  exact  number  of 
times  a  1  ft  measure,  a  2ft.  measure,  a  yard  stick,  and  a  10  fb. 
pole? 

10.  A  wall  which  was  to  be  built  32  feet  high,  was  raised  8 
feet  by  6  men  in  12  days  ;  how  many  men  must  be  employed 
to  build  the  remainder  of  the  wall  in  9  days  t 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in  Grammar,  illus- 
trating each  by  an  example :  dbsbrad^  cancretSy  voice^  UnsCy  mood^ 
person^  casej  prediccUe^  trcmaUive. 

2.  Why  is  a  personal  pronoun  so  called?  Illustrate  your 
answer.  Name  other  kinds  of  pronouns  and  give  an  example 
of  each. 

3.  Give  examples  of  the  correct  use  of  the  verbs,  lisj  lay^  sUj 
and  ^y  in  the  present,  past,  and  present  perfect  tenses,  indica- 
tive mood. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  Uxif^  wife^  dwarfs  okervby  lUyy  monkey j 
turkey,  lumdfuiy  grotto,  staff,  stcuoe. 

Give  the  general  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.  Also 
exceptions  which  apply  to  any  of  the  preceding  words. 

5.  Compare  the  following  adjectives,  hetter,  worse,  holy,  next, 
first,  last,  less,  HI,  supreme,  hltve. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  I  have  less  books  than 
you.  He  was  more  active  but  not  so  studious  as  John.  You 
should  have  let  that  remained  where  it  was.  Who  had  I  ought 
to  have  given  this  to  ?  If  any  one  asks  about  me,  tell  them  I 
am  nicely.  Have  either  of  you  seen  him  ?  I  was  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  you.  He  should  never  marry  a  woman  in  high  life, 
that  has  no  money. 

7.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  passage : 

"  A  prompt  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted ;  *  Boys,  a  path  P 
«  Well  pleeued^  (for  when  6id  farmer  boy, 

Count  euch  a  summons  less  than  ioy  ?) 
Our  htithim  on  our  feet  we  draw.. 

8.  Analyze  the  first  sentence  in  the  above  passage. 

9.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  expanding  it  in  thought 
and  expression  as  much  as  you  please : 

*'  Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood — 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths — 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end." 

10.  Write  a  brief  composition  upon  the  subject — ^Iron. 

10 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  great  circles  ?  Small  circles  ?  Name  and  locate 
all  the  circles  of  the  globe.  Why  are  they  so  situated  ?  Why 
are  parallels  and  meridians  so  called }  What  is  the  latitude  of 
the  equator  ? 

2.  A  and  B  traveled  around  the  world  ;  A  on  the  parallel  of 
New  Haven,  B,  on  the  parallel  of  London.  Which  traveled 
the  greater  number  of  miles  ?  whicli  the  greater  number  of  de- 
grees ?  How  many  degrees  was  each  from  the  North  Pole 
during  the  journey  ?    How  many  miles  ? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  grand  division  which  has  the 
largest  popiilation.  Name  the  principal  countries  in  it ;  their 
states  of  society ;  forms  of  government ;  of  religion ;  any  pe- 
culiarities in  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  people ;  some  of 
the  most  important  productions  either  of  art  or  agriculture. 

4.  Define  isthmus ;  strait ;  archipelago  ;  peninsula ;  equinox ; 
promontory;  hemisphere;  troj)ic ;  plateau ;  delta;  river-basin; 
water-slied ;  Mediterranean. 

5.  {a)  Give  some  accounts  of  those  routes  of  inland  commu- 
nication in  North  America  which  are  of  importance  for  com- 
mercial reasons. 

(})  Describe  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  System. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  following : 

New  Hurhut ;  Guardafui ;  Azov  ;  Honduras  ;  Aconcagua  ; 
Dahomey  ;  Bombay  ;  Aral ;  Beyroot ;  Cashmere ;  Deccan  ; 
Vistula ;  Formosa  ;  Idaho ;  JoruUo ;  Loire  ;  Munich  ;  Nyanza ; 
Sierra  Madre ;  Teddo. 

7.  What  regions  of  the  globe  are  important  on  account  of 
their  mineral  wealth  ?  From  what  portions  of  the  earth  are 
the  following  articles  chiefly  obtained  ?  Furs,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  cod-fish,  oysters,  spices,  figs,  rice,  ivory,  coal, 
iron,  zinc,  tin,  salt. 

8.  Describe  a  voyage  and  probable  cargo  tVom  Calcutta  to 
London.  From  New  York  to  Canton.  From  Smyrna  to 
Boston. 

9.  Name  the  countries  and  principal  cities  through  or  near 
which  the  parallel  of  New  York  passes.  The  parallel  of  New 
Orleans. 
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10.  Write  what  you  can  about  California  ;  its  climate,  soil, 
productions,  scenery,  extent,  distance  from  New  York,  mode  of 
going  there,  inhabitants,  principal  towns. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  emigration  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
Massachusetts,  and  of  their  early  history  there. 

2.  Name  the  nations  from  which  discoverers  came  to  this 
continent,  and  the  order  of  their  discoveries.  Give  some  ac- 
count of  three  expeditions, 

3.  The  origin  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Describe  par- 
ticularly some  important  events  near  its  close. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  any  other  important  wars  in  which 
the  colonists  were  engaged  with  the  Indians  alone. 

5.  Some  account  of  the  settlement  of  Connecticut ;  of  South 
Carolina ;  of  Maryland  ;  of  Georgia. 

6.  Why  did  the  colonies  object  to  paying  taxes  to  the  British 
Government?    What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  three  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  Revolution.  Mention  the  place,  date,  names  of  command- 
ing oiiicers,  numbers  engaged,  results,  aiid  any  other  facts  of 
interest. 

8.  Name  the  different  Presidents  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. 

Which  of  the  administrations  were  distinguished  by  any 
event  of  special  importance  ?    Mention  the  event. 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  places  famous  ?  Valley  Forge ; 
Wyoming;  Stony  Point;  Ticonderoga;  Saratoga;  Yorktown. 

10.  Give  the.  dates  of  the  following  treaties,  and  state  what 
was  terminated  by  them :  Ryswick;  Utrecht;  Aix la Chapelle ; 
Pabis. 
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EXAMINATION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

Apbil,  1870. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
{Mi^amined  upon  aU  the  studies  of  the  entire  course,) 


JuNioB  Class— GEOMETRY. 

1.  Derive  a  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 
of  a  polygon. 

2.  Show  what  relation  exists,  in  eqnal  circles,  between  angles 
at  the  center  and  their  intercepted  arcs. 

3.  Bisect  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  by  a  line  which 
cuts  the  base.    Derive  and  demonstrate  a  proposition. 

4.  Divide  a  given  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

5.  A  circle  being  given,  show  how  two  similar  polygons  may 
be  found,  one  circumscribed  the  other  inscribed,  which  shall 
differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assignable  surface. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  four  languages  were  used  in  Great  Britain  during 
Anglo  Saxon  times  ? 

Narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
Ossian's  poems. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  six  original  romances  of  King 
Arthur  and  liis  knights.  Who  were  their  authors?  When, 
and  in  what  language  were  they  written  ? 

Name  four  modem  poems  founded  upon  incidents  connected 
with  these  romances,  and  give  the  author  of  each. 

3.  In  what  modern  poem  is  Michael  Scott  introduced  to  us  f 
Give  an  abstract  of  the  events  narrated. 

4.  What  translations  of  the  .Scriptures  appeared  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I.,  inclusive  ? 
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Give  Bome  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
current  translation  was  made. 

5.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following :  The  Visions  of  Piers 
Plowman  ;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  Comus ;  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  writing  of  the 
last  two. 

6.  At  what  period  were  our  best  ballads  written  ?  Wliat  are 
the  three  great  names  iu  the  literature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  ? 

Name  two  eminent  divines  in  the  reign  of  James  I;    of 
Charles  I. 
Mention  two  distinguished  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

7.  Locate  the  following — 

**  A  woman  moT'd,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled." 

"I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark!'* 

'*  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions  1" 

**  And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  gold  rust^  what  should  iron  do  f" 

**  Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

8.  Why  is  the  allusion  peculiarly  appropriate  when  Hamlet, 
in  speaking  of  the  Queen,  says : 

"  Let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  f 

Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following: 

**  Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos*  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  oeme  in  quest  of  her." 
"Young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster." 

9.  Give  Dryden's  satire  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

10.  What  is  the  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle  ? 

Name  the  authors  of  the  following  songs :  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  Home,  Sweet  Homo;  Hail  Columbia.  Give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  was  written. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  The  Diffusion  of  Gases. 

2.  The  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph. 

3.  The  true  Source  of  Heat. 

4.  Explain,  by  formula,  the  method  for  obtaining  CO,. 

5.  Bleaching  agents  and  their  mode  of  action. 


NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  General  Properties  of  Matter. 

2.  Define  Specific  Gravity.  Standards  for  estimating  specific 
gravity  of  fluids  and  gases  ?  Method  for  obtaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  ? 

3.  What  two  forces  produce  Circular  Motion  ?  Give  familiar 
examples  of  the  joint  action  of  the  two  forces.  Examples  of 
either  force  preponderating. 

4.  Difference  between  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  The 
Hydrostatic  Paradox. 

5.  What  experiments  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Barometer? 
By  whom  conducted  ?    Describe  the  Barometer. 


FRENCH. 

1.  What  is  the  partitive  article  ?  What  are  its  various  forms 
and  when  is  each  used  i 

2.  Distinction  between  se  souvenir  and  se  rappeler ;  avant 
and  devant ;  sous  and  dessous ;  fach6  de  and  fach6  centre  ;  j'ai 
6t6  and  je  suis  all^ ;  mener  and  porter. 

3.  Write  in  French  in  two  ways — They  are  not  Poles,  they 
are  Russians.    Explain  the  difference. 

4.  Rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses.  Write  in  French — ^What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Write  an  answer  to  each  question. 

Translate — 

Nous  avons  le  malheur  d'etre  extremement  riches.  Oui,  ma 
chere  cousine,  je  dis  le  malheur,  vous  avez  beau  lever  les  6pau- 
les.     La  richesse  est  pour  moi  un  fardeau,  c'est  la  pure  v4rit^. 
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moi,'  j'^tais  nee  pour  la  pauvrete,  pour  le  devouraent,  le  sacri- 
fice,— j'aurais  ^te,  par  exemple,  une  excellente  soeur  de  charit6, 
ou  bien  encore  j'aurais  aim6  d  courir  le  monde  en  boh6raienne, 
comme  ces  pauvres  femmes  qu'«  on  voitfaireleur  pauvre  cuisine 
a  I'abri  des  haies.     C'est  poetique,  5a  m'^aurait  plu. 

6.  Give  the  masculine  of  ma  cliere  cousine.  Explain  the  use 
of  the  article  in  les  ^paules.  Syntax  of  moi, »  que,*  me.*  Prin- 
cipal parts  of  dire,  voir,  faire,  naitre,  plaire. 

7.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  dire  and  faire;  future  of 
leoer  Qndi  voir ;  and  give  the  rule  for  forming  the  imperfect 
subjunctive. 

8.  Write  in  French — 

I  know  him  by  his  gait.  He  is  a  better  judge  of  it  than  I. 
I  never  feel  under  constraint  at  your  house.  I  sold  them  with- 
out your  knowledge.  It  is  time  for  your  little  boy  to  go  to 
school. 

9.  Dictation. 

10.  Heading  for  pronunciation. 


VIRGIL. 

1.  Subject  of  the  -^neid.     Subject  of  the  first  book. 

Translate — 

Nulla  tuarum  audita  mihi  neque  visa  sororum, 
0  quam  U  memoremy  virgo  ?  namque  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  Jiominem  sonat     0  dea  certe ; 
An  Pboebi  soror  ?  an  Nympbarum  sanguinis  una  ? 

Syntax  of  italicized  words.  Force  of  an?  Explam  Phoebi  soror. 

2.  Translate— 

Ezpleri  mentem  nequit  ardescitque  tuendo 
Pboenissa,  et  pariter  puero  donisque  movetur. 

Syntax  of  mentem.  Derivation  of  ardesdt  and  pariter.  Ex- 
plain Phoenissa.  Who  were  Venus  and  Juno,  and  what  part 
did  each  take  in  the  action  of  the  poem  ? 

3.  Subject  of  the  second  book. 
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Translate — 

*  ♦    ♦    Etjatnnox  humida  coelo 
Pnocipitat,  saadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnoB. 

*  *    *    Nee,  si  miserum  fortum  Sinonem 
Finzity  Tanum  etiam  mendaoemque  improbafinget 

*  *    *    Jamdudum  sumite  poanas ; 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit  et  magno  mercentur  Atridsd. 

Derivation  of  prcBoipUat.  Distinction  between  somnua  and 
scpar.    Explain  Sinonem,  Ithacns,  Atridse.     Syntax  of  mctfffw. 

4.  Translate — 

Sanguine  pldecutis  ventoa  et  virgine  caesa 
Gum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venistis  ad  oras ; 
Sanguine  qu»rendi  reditus,  animaque  litandum 
Argolica. 

Parse  the  italicized  words.  What  figure  of  syntax  in  the 
first  line  ?    Explain  virgine  ccBsa.    Dcmai, 

5.  Translate — 

Tunc  etiam  &ti8  aperit  Caasandra  futuris 
Ora,  dei  justu  non  unquam  credita  Teuerii. 

Syntax  of  italicized  words.  Composition  of  etiam.  Who 
was  Cassandra,  and  why  non  wnquam  credita  t  When  was 
Troy  destroyed  ?  Why  called  Neptunia  Troja?  When  was 
Carthage  founded  ? 

6.  Locate  Cyclades,  Strophades,  Hesperia,  Delos,  Smois, 
Trinacria,  Pelorns,  Paphos,  Tenedos  and  Tyrus. 

Translate — 

Crateras  magnos  statuunt  et  yina  coronant 

*  *    *    In  mensam  laticum  li1>ayit  honorem. 

Inferimas  tepido  spamantia  cymbia  lacte 
Sanguinis  et  sacri  paieraa,  aoimamque  sepuloro 
Condimus,  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus. 

8.  To  what  customs  is  allusion  made  in  these  passages  %  To 
what  belief  of  Eomans  in  the  words  ammam  eeptUcro  oondi- 
mtts.  Distinction  between  crater^  patera^  cymbvum  and  po- 
cutwm. 
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9.  Subject  of  the  third  book. 

Translate — 

Bellum  etiam  pro  csade  bourn  stratisque  juvencis, 
Laomedontiftdsa  bellumne  inferre  paratis. 
Et  patrio  Harpyias  insontes  pellere  regno  ? 

Explain  the  force  of  the  epithet  Laomedontiadee.  Who  were 
Ceteno,  Enceladus,  Polyphemus  ? 

10.  Translate— 

Talibus  aggreditur  Venerem  Satumia  dictis  ; 
Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertia 
Tuque  puerque  tuus ;  magnum  et  memorabile  numen 
Una  dolo  divdm  si  femina  yicta  duorum  est 

Explain  Satumia.  Who  is  meant  hjpuer  and  to  what  deed 
is  illusion  made  ?  Inflect  refertia.  What  figures  in  tuque  pu- 
erque and  div&m  ? 


TEEIRD    OLj^SS. 
ALGEBRA. 

4        4 

1.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  ; 

2 
Eliminate  by  each  of  the  three  methods  the  unknown  quan- 
tities in  the  equations  aj+y  =  2a,  x — y  =  2}. 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  zero  used  as  an  exponent. 

Show  that  a*  =  -  — 
a» 

3.  Expand  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  (a — y)«;  (l+2aj*)». 
State  the  law  of  the  co-efficients. 

4.  State  the  following  problem,  using  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  eliminate  x. 

State  the  same  with  two  unknown  quantities,  and  find  the 
value  of  y. 

A  laborer  worked  for  40  days  on  these  conditions  :  that  for 

every  day  he  worked  he  should  receive  80  cents,  but  for  every 

day  he  was  idle  he  should  forfeit  32  cents.    At  the  end  of  the 

11 
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time  he  was  entitled  to  $15.20 ;  how  many  days  did  he  work 
and  how  many  was  he  idle  ? 

5.  Difference  between  a  Pure  and  an  Affected  Quadratic 
Equation  ?    Illustrate. 

Illustrate  the  two  methods  of  completing  the  Square. 


BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  Exogens  and  Endogens  ? 

2.  Distinction  between  axial  and  inaxial  mode  of  root  devel- 
opment.    What  are  tap  roots  ?     Fibrillae  ? 

3.  Describe  a  cruciform  corolla.  Name  the  varieties  of  axil- 
lary inflorescence.     Describe  a  legume. 

4.  Describe  the  circulation  in  trees  of  the  exogenous  struc- 
ture. 

5.  Describe  one  of  the  following  orders,  naming  and  de- 
scribing plants  in  that  order :  Violaccse,  Compositae,  Liliacese, 
Filices. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  digestive  organs.     Give  general  rules  for  main- 
taining the  health  of  these  organs. 

2.  Describe  the  heart,  and  trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

3.  What  is  the  temperature  of  man  ?    How  is  it  kept  uni- 
form in  cold  climates  and  in  hot  ? 

4.  Number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton.    Define  tendon, 
ligament,  cartilage. 

5.  Describe  the  eye. 


FEENCH. 

1.  Translate — 

J'  avoue  mes  fautes  et  mes  erreurs ;  mais  est-ce  a  toi  ^  me 
reprocher  ma  moUesse  ?  Ne  sait-on  pas  ta  vie  inf4me  en  Bith- 
yiiie,  ta  corruption  k  Home,  ou  tu  n'  obtins  les  honneurs  que 
par  des  intrigues  honteuses  ?  Sans  tes  infamies,  tu  n'  aurais 
jamais  6t6  qu'un  particulier  dans  ta  r^publique.  II  est  vrai 
aussi  que  tu  vivrais  encore. 
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2.  What  is  mes^  what  forniB  has  it  ?  Grender  otfcmtes,  erreurSj 
Gorrupiiony  and  rule.  Syntax  of  toi^  me^  moUesie.  What  is  on  f 
its  meaning  and  when  used  ?  Distinction  between  aavoi/r  and 
oannaitre.    Principal  parts  of  each.     Future  of  each. 

3.  Account  for  the  diflference  of  prepositions  in  en  Bithynie 
and  a  JR&ine.  Mode  and  tense  of  dbtins^  aurais  ete,  vivrais.  Why 
is  les  used  before  honneurs  f  What  is  des  f  Why  U  rather 
than  ce  in  the  last  line  ? 

4.  What  order  is  observed  when  two  or  more  pronoun  regi- 
mens accompany  a  verb  ? 

Translate — 

He  reads  it  to  me.  We  give  it  to  them.  Have  you  lent 
them  to  him  ?  Give  it  to  me,  but  do  not  give  it  to  them.  Send 
me  some. 

5.  Translate — 

II  est  tout  autre  qu'il  n'^tait.  Je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne.  Je 
ne  doute  pas  qu'  il  ne  vienne.     Je  ne  nie  pas  que  je  ne  1'  aie  dit. 

Explain  the  use  of  ne  in  the  preceding  sentences,  and  of  the 
subjunctive  in  the  last  three. 

6.  Translate  the  following,  and  give  the  rule  for  the  agree- 
ment or  non-agreement  of  the  participle. 

My  brothers  have  gone  out.  What  houses  have  you  bought? 
They  have  given  each  other  the  hand.  Have  you  picked  any 
flowers  ?    Give  me  the  letter  which  I  told  you  to  copy. 

7.  Translate — 

My  father  was  displeased  with  me  for  my  conduct.  I  rose  at 
seven  o'clock  this  morning,  but  that  does  not  take  place  every 
day.  It  is  very  warm  this  evening,  keep  the  windows  open. 
Put  him  out  of  doors.     We  will  take  care  not  to  fall. 

8.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  acheter^jeter^  manger^  and 
present  subjunctive  oi  pouvoir  and  vovloir. 

9.  Dictation. 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 
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GEKMAN. 

1.  Number  of  irregular  rerbs  in  German.  Characteristic  of 
each  conjugation.  Principle  upon  which  subdivisions  are  made 
in  the  first  two  conjugations. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs,  and  assign  them 
to  their  proper  conjugation  and  class :  Icfcn,  nel^mcn,  trinfcn,  pfeifcn, 
bleibcn,  bratcn,  friercn,  fd^lagen. 

2.  Translate  into  German — 

The  potatoes  are  boiled :  shall  I  bring  them  in  ? 

The  honest  man  forgets  insults  and  remembers  benefits. 

He  who  has  once  lied  does  not  deserve  to  be  trusted. 

"  The  child  is  not  dead,"  said  Jesus  to  its  father,  "  it  sleeps." 

"  One  hand  washes  the  other,"  says  a  German  proverb. 

3.  Characteristics  of  inseparable  verbs.  Name  the  inseparable 
prefixes.  In  what  tenses  of  separable  verbs  are  the  particles  de- 
tached from  the  verb  ? 

Translate — 

Put  on  your  shoes.  You  have  guessed  my  thoughts.  In  sum- 
mer the  sun  rises  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

4.  Translate — 

Sim  ?lbcnb  naJ^tn  SMaric  il&r  ftinb  mit  eiitcm  ©cfill^l  t)on  Seangfiiflunfl 
unb  (Sl^rfurci^t  in  bie  Slrmc;  fie  Kcfe  bent  ^olbcn  3Rdbc!^en  nun  nod^  ntel&r 
grcil^eit  al§  foitft,  unb  bcrul^igte  oft  il^rcn  ©ottcit,  wenn  er,  urn  baS  ftinb 
auf jufud^en,  lam,  waS  er  fcit  einiger  3rit  JdoI^I  tl^at,  tocil  il^m  il^re  3u« 
rfidgejogcnl^eit  nid^t  ^t^d,  unb  cr  filrc!^tete,  fie  ISnne  barllber  einfSltig, 
Dber  gar  unllug  toerbcn. 

6.  What  are  Reflective  Verbs  ?  Inflect  the  Present  Indicative 
of  ft(i^  fteuen. 

Give  two  translations  for  there  is  and  there  are.  Illustrate  by 
examples. 

Translate — 

A  good  Christian  does  not  avenge  himself  on  his  enemy. 

We  were  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  street. 

6.  Name  three  classes  of  conjunctions.  Which  aflect  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  a  sentence  ?  Distinguish  between  fonbern 
and  abet. 
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Translate — 

If  you  are  poor  do  not  wish  to  seem  rich. 
The  castle  of  the  duke  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
We  shall  not^o  into  the  country  unless  he  consents  to  come 
with  us. 

7.  Translate — 

^otlgldppd^en. 
91]&a  I  9Kir  ift  ein  ©prid(|tt)ort  bclannt; 
6r  gittert  tote  'nc  6§pc; 
aBodon  jittcrt  abcr  tool^l  ber  Saum  fo  fcl&r  ? 

©rofemuttcr. 
I)a§  toiD  ic!^  bir  gern  fagen,  mein  Jf  i  n  b , 
Slur  fddlag  c§  nid^t  ^kxif  toiebcr  in  ben  SB  i  n  b: 
2113  unfer  f)err  gl&rijluS  in  9Jlcnf(i^cn8ejiaIt 
©atf  auf  bcr  Srbe  fcinen  9lufcnt]^Qlt, 
3)a  toanbclf  cr  oft  butd^  SSerge  unb  2B  a  I  b. 

giot^Iclppd^cn.  * 

gr  ^ai  ani)  in  ben  SBilftert  gereiji 
Unb  ba  fflnf  taufenb  SJl  a  n  n  B^fl^^ill- 

Give  declension  and  cases  of  italicized  nouns. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  the 
reasons : 

SBatum  l&aben  @ie  gu  SBaben  gegangen  ?  ?II3  \6)  lam  ju  ^aufc  iif 
ging  gu  SBett.  SBcnn  @ie  fiuben  ben  SSud^  ©ie  lann  ne^men  il&n  ge. 
faQigft.    Unmeit  bem  |)ilgel  bad  Sta\ietit  fte^i 

0.  Translate — 

3ufl-    ©0?  eine  t)ortrefPid^  giad^e ! 

t).  Selll&eim.  ?lber  bte  toir  nod^  Derfd^ieben  mflffen.  3^^  l&abc  leinen 
^tlltx  baareS  ®elb  mel^r !  ^i)  toei^  aud^  leineS  aufjutreiben. 

3uft.  ftein  baareS  ®elb  ?  Unb  ma§  if!  benn  baS  flit  ein  Seutel,  ben 
ber  aSirt^  in  3^rem  ©d^reibpulte  gefunben  ? 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 
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LATIN  KEADER 

1.  Translate — 

Apud  Hyp&nim  fluvium,  Aristoteles  ait,  beitiolas  quasdeni 
nasci,  quae  unum  diem  vivant. 
Force  of  termination  in  bestiolas. 
Rule  for  accent  of  the  proper  names. 
Parse  ait.     Syntax  of  Hypanim  with  rule  in  full. 

2.  Translate — 

Nihil  agendo  homines  male  agere  discunt. 

Hannibal  patriam  defensum  revocatus  est. 

Athenienses  non  exspectato  auxilio  in  proelium  egrediuntur. 

Parse  nihil.  Principal  parts  of  discunt^  revocatvs  esty  and 
egrediuntur?  Rales  for  the  sound  of  g  in  agendo^  x  in  auxilio^ 
i  in  pridium^  final  e  in  Athenienses. 

3.  Translate — 

Dum  Porsena  urbem  obsidebat,  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola, 
juvenis  fortis  animi,  in  castra  hostium  se  contulit  eo  consilio,  ut 
regem  occideret.  At  ibi  scribam  regis  pro  ipso  rege  interfecit. 
Turn  a  regiis  satellitibus  comprehensus  et  ad  regem  deductus, 
quum  accensfiB  imposuit,  donee  flammis  comsumpta  esset. 

4.  How  many  syllables  has  every  Latin  word?  Why  are 
occideret^  terrerety  and  oonsumptd  essset,  in  the  subjunctive 
mode  ?     Rules  for  the  sound  of  u  and  o  in  Mucius. 

5.  Translate  the  first  two  sentences  in  the  following — 
Paucis  annis  interjectis,  bellum  in  African!  est  translatum. 

Hamilcar,  Carthaginiensium  dux,  pugna  navali  superatus  est ; 
nam,  perditis  sexaginta  quattuor  navibus,  se  recepit ;  Romani 
viginti  duas  amiserunt.  Quum  in  Africam  venissent,  Poenoa 
in  pluribus  proeliis  vicerunt,  magnam  vim  hominum  ceperunt, 
septuaginta  qjiattuos  civitates  in  fidem  acceperunt. 

6.  Explain  the  composition  of  translatum,  interjectis,  acce- 
perunt. Syntax  of  pugna  and  navibus.  Synopsis  of  Capio 
in  Indicative  Active. 

7.  Principal  Parts  of  fugio  and  fugo.  Difference  in  mean- 
ing.    Participles  of  each. 
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8.  Give  the  gender  of  all  the  nouiiB  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

Paulo  post  Antonius,  repiidiata  sorore  Caesaris  Octaviani, 
Cleopatram,  reginam  ^gypti,  uxorem  diixit.  Ab  hac  ineitatus 
ingens  bellnm  coinmovit,  dum  Cleopatra  cupiditate  muliebri 
optat  Eomse  regnare.  Victus  est  ab  Augiisto  navali  pugna 
clara  et  illustri  apnd  Aetiuin,  qui  locus  in  Epiro  est.  Hinc 
fiigit  in  JEgyptum,  et,  desperatis*  rebus  quum  omnes  ad  Au- 
gustum  transirent,  se  ipse  interemit. 

9.  Explain  composition*  of  desperati?.  Inflect  locus.  Pe- 
culiar use  of  qui.  Why  are  both  clara  and  illustri  used  with 
pugna  ? 

10.  Name  five  English  derivatives  from  each  of  two  Latin 
words. 


FOURTH    OLA.88. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Write  the  Day  Book,  (Journal  form,)  Ledger  and  Balance 
Sheet,  from  the  following  data. 

Allow  in  the  Ledger  for  Cash,  Merchandise  and  Loss  and 
Gain  11  lines.     For  all  other  accounts  6  lines. 

New  Haven,  January  1,  1870.  The  partners  in  this  business 
are  James  Chamberlin  and  Walter  Roberts.  The  name  of  the 
firm  is  to  be  Chamberlin  &  Koberts.  Gains  and  losses  are  to 
be  in  proportion  to  investment. 

James  Chamberlin  invests :  Cash,  $5,000  ;  Mds.,  $3,437.94 ;  ^ 
total  investment,  $8,437.94. 

Walter  Roberts  invests :  Cash,  $10,000 ;  store  and  fixtures, 
$8,000 :  total  investment,  $18,000. 

"  2. 

Bought  of  A.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  on  our  note  at  10  days,  mdse. 
as  per  invoice  book,  amount,  $969.74. 

"  8. 

Shipped  to  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  New  York,  to  be  sold  on 
our  account  and  risk,  mdse.  amt.  $1,343.04.     Ship.  No.  1. 
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"  4. 

Sold  to  C.  L.  Camp  for  cash,  mdae.  as  per  S.  B.  $235.30. 

"  6. 
Shipped  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  New  York,  to  be  sold  on  our  ac- 
count and  risk,  mdse.  $292.74.     Ship.  No.  2. 

"  7. 
Sold  Weld  &  Franklin  on  ac't,  mdse.  per  S.  B.  $370.50. 

"  10. 

Bought  of  Chamberlin  &  Co.  mdse.  per  I.  B.  $1021.25.  Gave 
in  payment  our  draft  at  10  days  on  Weld  &  Franklin  for 
$370.50.     Cash  $650.75. 

«  *•  11. 

Shipped  Weld,  Somers  &  Co.,  Hartford,  to  be  sold  on  our 
account  and  risk,  mdse.  amt.  $800. 

"  16. 

Keceived  of  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  an  account  of  sales  of  sugar 
sent  them  on  the  3d  inst.  The  net  proceeds,  which  have  been 
entered  to  our  credit,  as  due  on  the  12th,  amount  to  $1,575. 
Ship,  to  New  York  No.  1. 

•*  18. 

Paid  cash  for  sundry  items  of  expense  $75. 

Paid  cash  to  James  Chamberlin  on  private  account  $200. 

"  20. 

Paid  cash  for  our  note  and  interest  in  favor  of  A.  S.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  due  on  the  15th  ;  face  of  note*$969.74r;  interest  $0.81 ; 
amount  paid  $970.55. 

"  25. 

Received  an  account  of  sales  of  mdse.  shipped  to  Pratt  & 
Hotchkiss,  New  York,  ship.  No.  2 ;  our  net  proceeds  due  the 
19th,  amount  $375. 

**  26. 

Bought  of  Harmount,  Ferris  &  Co.,  mdse.  per  I.  B.  amonnt 
$1,467. 

Gave  in  payment  our  draft  on  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  at  sight, 
for  $1,000 ;  cash  $467. 

"  27. 
Sold  Lego,  Lampson  &  Co.,  on  their  note  at  30  days,  mdse. 
per  Sales  Book,  amount  $880.25. 

••  80. 
Paid  salaries  to  date  in  cash  $150. 
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Inventoby,  Jan.  30. 
Mdse.  $3,219  67 ;  store  and  fixtures  $8^00. 
Shipment  to  Hartford  $800. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  a  language 
may  be  formed. 

Show  by  facts,  whether  words  are  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  element  of  the  English  language? 
What  other  elements  enter  into  its  composition  ? 

3.  Explain  the  term  traruntive  as  applied  to  verbs.    How  is 
the  Passive  Voice  of  verbs  formed  ?     The  progressive  form  ? 

Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  hitm  the  indicative  mood,  pro- 
gressive form,  passive  voice,  second  person,  singular. 

4.  Amplify   the  following  sentence,  and  express  the  same 
literally : 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

5.  Name  three   distinctions    between  relative  and  personal 
pronouns. 

Illustrate  by  example,  all  the  uses  of  what  as  diflferent  parts, 
of  speech. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  passage : 

"  He  pausing,  Arthur  answered,  *  0  my  Knight, 
It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as  my  Knight, 
And  mine^  cu  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
To  8ee  that  she  be  buried  worshipfully.' 
So  toioard  that  shrine  which  then  in  all  the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The  marshalled  order  of  their  Table  Round.'* 

7.  When  does  a  collective  noun  require  a  singular,  and  when 
a  plural  verb  ?    Illustrate. 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words :  tenement ;  citi- 
zen ;  lyceum ;  lyric ;  academy  ;  suburban ;  candidate. 

8.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  present  passive 

participle  of  lay  {toplace^)  the  indicative  past  of  lie  {to  recline) 

and  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

12 
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Write  a  compound  senteace  containing  the  indicative  past  of 
ought^  the  potential  past  perfect,  progressive  form  of  aity  and  a 
participal  nonn. 

Analyze  both  sentences. 

9.  Give  the  diflferent  meanings  of  the  word  dock^  and  show 
their  common  origin. 

Distinguish  heX^e^n  felicitate  and  cangratvlate  ;  discover  and 
invent ;  authentic  and  genuine ;  educate  and  instruct. 

10.  Connect  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give 
the  reason  for  each  correction. 

Every  one  enjoyed  themselves  because  it  was  such  a  lovely 
night. 

Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  recently  visited 
this  country,  is  now  traveling  on  the  continent. 

If  I  had  read  the  letter  before,  I  would  not  have  allowed  you 
to  have  seen  the  contents. 

Express  in  prose  the  following : 

^*  One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 
You  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar,  rock  thwarted,  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall." 


FRENCH. 

1.  Give  the  gender  of  the  following  nouns  and  rules  for  the 
same:  fleur,  main,  frere,  mouchoir,  famille,  charit6,  cong6, 
livre,  pendnle. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  voir,  bijou,  clou,  lieu,  cheval,  travail, 
carnaval,  oiseau,  plante,  ciel,  and  give  the  authority. 

3.  Translate- 
On  ne  nous  croit  ni  P  un  ni  1'  autre.  Je  ne  suis  pas  si  sa- 
vant que  votre  frere,  mais  il  est  plus  4g6  que  moi.  Ceux  qui 
^  contentent  de  pen  sont  heureux.  Prenez  cette  montre  et  la 
portez  ^  votre  frere,  je  crois  qu'  elle  est  k  lui.  J  'ai  appris  ma 
legon  mais  ma  soeur  n'  a  pas  appris  la  sienne. 

4.  Name  each  pronoun  in  the  preceding  sentences,  stating 
its  class,  and  giving  its  form  in  both  numbers. 

5.  Parse  croii^  GOjUenterU^  aont^  prenez.     Why  is  moi  used? 

6.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  craindre,  dormir,  dire,  faire, 
couvrir,  avoir,  venir,  mettre,  finir,  vendre. 
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7.  What  tenses  are  formed  from  the  present  participle  ? 
Exceptions. 

8.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  dire  wad.  f aire;  the  fn- 
ture  of  venir  and  voir  ;  and  present  subjunctive  of  oiler. 

9.  Write  in  French — 

Do  the  children  receive  a  letter  from  their  mother  ?  The 
captain  has  light  hair.  Has  your  cousin  given  your  sister  a 
book  ?  He  has  given  my  sister  the  book  which  you  were  read- 
ing.    The  little  boy  is  pleased  with  the  books. 

10.  Write  the  synopsis  of  pouvoir  in  third  person  singular. 
Inflect  the  preseut  perfect  indicative  of  se  jUxtter^  negative  in- 
terrogative form.    Inflect  the  negative  imperative  of  se  flatter. 


GEKMAN. 

1.  Name  eight  prepositions  which  govern  the  datiye :  five 
which  govern  the  accusative :  two  which  govern  the  genitive : 
nine  which  govern  either  the  dative  or  accusative.  Illastrate  by 
two  examples,  the  use  of  some  preposition  of  the  last  class,  and 
give  the  rale. 

2.  Distinguish  between  bet  Sonb  and  bad  Sttnb  ;  ber  Jlunbe  and 
bie  Jlunbc ;  ber  ®ee  and  bie  @ee. 

Give  the  feminine  for  ber  Setter  ;  bet  Sttngling. 
Decline  ^ett  €d(|mibt ;  JlotI  bet  ©tofee. 

3.  Give  two  translations  for  bad  @efid^t  and  the  form  of  plural 
for  each  meaning. 

Translate  into  German — nine  pieces  of  cloth  ;  three  pounds  of 
sugar.     Give  the  rule  for  such  expressions. 

4.  Translate  into  German — 

The  United  States  of  America  are  very  rich. 
Before  winter,  many  birds  fly  across  the  sea. 
The  count  was  at  home  at  8  o^clock. 

Assign  the  italicized  nouns  to  their  proper  declensions,  and  note 
any  irregularities. 

Translate — 

5.  TOeine  (Sebanfen  Pogen  wett  uml&et,  l&inQuf  ju  meinem  gtofeen 
gfteunbe,  bet  mit  jeben  Slbenb  fo  l&ilbfd^e  ®efd^id6ten  etgdl^fte  unb  mit 
Silbet  jeiflte.    3q,  mo5  l&at  bet  nid&t  ?me«  etlebt !    6t  glttt  ftbet  bie 
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©ctDajfcr  bet  SiinbPutl^,  I(l(^ltc  gcrobc  fo,  mic  er  ju  mir  j^unterblitftc, 
auf  9loal6'S  3[r(j^  ntcbcr,  unb  brod^tc  Iroft  unb  ffunbc  bon  cinet  neucn 

SBelt  bie,  l^erdorblu^en  murbe. 

• 

6.  Name  the  complete  auxiliary  verbs,  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
Mood. 

Give  synopms  of  fein  in  the  subjunctive,  first  person  plural. 

Inflect  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  l^abcn  ;  Imperfect  Indica- 
tive of  tdnnen  ;  the  Present  Indicative  of  bttrfen. 

1.  Compare  t)icl ;  gem ;  balb.  Distinguish  between  bet  reid^fte 
and  am  reid^ften. 

Translate — 

That  general  was  more  unfortunate  than  unskillful.  The  better 
men  are,  the  happier  they  are. 

How  are  the  Ordinal  numbers  formed  from  the  Cardinal  ?  The 
Fractional  from  the  Ordinal  ? 

Translate— half  an  hour.  One  year  and  a  half.  I  shall  go  out 
at  a  quarter  to  five. 

8.  Translate — 

„  SBenn  \^  bag  getinge  $au§  detlie^e,  aud  bem  bad  ®  I  ii  (f  met* 
ner  S  6  ^  it  e  empDtblttl^te,  ba  murbe  baS  ©Itid  fte  Derlaffen !"  —  6§  ijl 
ein  aberglaube;  abet  don  bet  %  r  t ,  bafe,  toenn  man  bie  ®  e  f  d^  t  d^  t  e 
lennt  unb  baS  S  i  I  b  erblidt,  gmei  SBorte  als  Unterfddrift  genugen,  um 
eS  ju  betftel^en:  ,,6ine  5K  u  1 1  e  r." 

Give  declension  and  case  of  the  italicized  nouns. 

9.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  rea- 
sons: 

^er  Keinen  j^inb  l^at  einen  neu  jtleib.  ^S)  ^at  biele  S9Iumen  in  bad 
gfelb  gefel^en.  2)te  iJpufmdnner  fennen  il^re  ^flid^te.  ^d^  f^abt  getoefen 
biermal  ju  ^arid.    ©aS  Ulftr  ijl  ed  ?  (gs  ift  ein  biertel  ju  fed^d. 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 


LATIN. 


1.  Give  some  account  of  the  ancient  Latins,  and  of  their  lan- 
guage in  its  diflferent  epochs. 

2.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  rules  for  the  sounds  of  the  vowels.     Illustrate. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  Latin  declensions ;  of  the  conju- 
gations. 
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The  8tem  of  nouns  and  its  modifications. 

The  order  of  words  in  the  Latin  sentence.  Eules  for  the  lo- 
cation of  emphatic  words. 

4.  5.  Translate — 

Syractisia  est  fons  aqum  duleis,  mii  nomen  Arethusa  est,  De- 
maratns,  Tarquinii  regis  pater ^  fugit  Ta/rquinios  Corintho, 
Haec  terra  mariqice  gesta  sunt. 

Syntax  of  words  in  italics. 

What  English  words  from  fonSy  aqua^  dtdciSy  no?nen,  jpater^ 
Jhiffii^  terra^  mare  f 

Synonyms  of  terra  and  mare. 

Principal  parts  and  synopsis  of  gesta  sunt. 

Explain  the  proper  names. 

6.  Tlie  rule  for  the  ablative  ending  in  adjectives  of  tlie  third 
declension. 

Kame  and  define  the  classes  of  pronouns. 
Decline  aliquis. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  the  diflfei'ent  classes  of  verbs.     ' 
Mention  the  euphonio  changes  which  occur  in  the  regular 

formation  of  the  '^principal  parts"  of  the  verb. 

Describe  the  irregvlar  formation  of  the  "principal  parts." 

8.  9.  10.  Translate— 

Decrevit  senatus,  ut  consul  videret,  ne  quid  respublica  detri- 
ment! caperet. 

Discipulos  id.unum  moneo,  ut  prsBceptores  non  minus,  quam 
ipsa  studia  ament. 

Etymology  of  decrevit^  senatus^  detrimsnti,  disdjpulos. 

Apply  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  each  sentence. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  each  case. 

Syntax  of  italicized  words. 

Compare  minus.  What  irregularity  in  caperet  f  Synopsis  of 
ament.     What  peculiar  in  unum  f 

English  words  from  any  words  in  the  passage. 

Some  account  of  senatvs^  consiU,  resjniblica. 
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EXAMINATION   IN  MUSIC. 

June,  1870. 

Each  room  was  examined  by  Mr.  Jepson,  on  the  following 
points,  and  marked  on  a  scale  of  one  to  Jive  ;  the  figures  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  respectively  indicating  poor,  faib,  good,  better,  best  : 

EEPORT. 

Ayebaoe  abiuty  IK  SioHT-SmoiNa ; 
Average  QUALnr  of  Tone; 
Average  Accuracy  in  Time. 

The  examination  in  sight-singing  consisted  of  exercises 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  each  particular  grade,  which  were 
placed  on  the  blackboard  in  presence  of  the  scholars  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  they  were  permitted  to  sing  but  once 
through.  Each  scholar  was  also  required  to  sing  the  Diatonic 
Scale. 

1.  Scholura  not  to  be  informed  of  page  to  read,  or  be  allowed  to  prac^w  on  it 

previoos  to  ezamination. 

2.  Scholars  qot  to  read  continuously  on  tbe  same  exercise. 

8.  Scholars  most  read  without  hesitation,  and  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed. 

4.  Scholars  must  not  he  allowed  to  correct  mittakee  in  reding. 

6.  Teachers  not  to  prompt  except  when  scholars  hesitate,  and  sach^  heaitations  to 

count  as  failures. 
6.  Perfect  recitation  of  scholars  to  be  marked  100— each  error  to  count  6  off. 

Rooms  No.  1  and  2. — ^Teacher  write  scale  of  C  on  the  staff,  with  numerals  ; 
each  scholar  to  locate  with  pointer  eyery  line  add  space  of  the  staff,  also  each 
numeral  of  the  scale — teacher  calling  for  lines,  spaces,  and  numerals,  in  irregular 
order. 

Rooms  Va  8  and  4.— Teacher  write  scale  on  staff,  with  notes  ;  each  scholar  to 
locate  with  pointer  eyery  numeral  of  the  scale,  also  to  name  the  place  for  eaeh 
numerals-teacher  calling  for  numerals  and  their  places  on  the  staff,  in  irregular 
order. 

Room  No.  5. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  from  page 
16  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  6. — ^Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  from  page 
25  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  7. — ^Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  from  page 
27  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  8. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  on  treble 
clef  from  page  32  of  the  Music  Reader. 
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Room  No.  9. — Class  to  read  from  pages  86  and  37  of  the  Music  Reader;  each 
scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  line  of  music  on  each  clef.  Total  failure  on  atber 
clef  to  count  60  off. 

Book  No.  10.— Glass  to  read  from  pages  68  and  64  of  the  Music  Reader ;  each 
scholar  to  read  one  line  of  music  by  syllable  and  by  letter  on  the  treble  clef,  and 
one  line  by  syllable  on  the  bass  clef.  Total  failure  in  either  of  the  three  exer- 
cises to  count  88^  oft 

Room  No.  11. — Class  to  read  in  aeeidentals  from  maausoript;  each  scholar  to 
read  one  line  of  music  on  the  treble  def  by  syllable  and  by  letter,  and  one  line  of 
music  on  the  bass  clef  by  syllable.  Total  failure  in  either  of  tha  three  exercises 
to  count  88^  off. 

Room  No.  12. — Class  to  read  in  accidentals  from  manuscript ;  each  scholar  to 
read  one  line  of  music  on  each  clef  by  syllable  and  by  letter.  Total  failure  In 
either  of  the  four  exercises  to  count  26  off. 

High  School. — Each  scholar  to  read  a  line  of  music  by  syllable  on  the  treble 
def  from  "  Part  Song  "  in  keys  of  O,  A,  F,  and  B  b  on  pages  182,  144,  97,  64  and 
67  respectWely,  and  by  letters  on  page  114.  Total  failure  or  inability  to  read 
either  exercise  to  be  marked  20  off. 

Latuc  Dkpabtmbnt. — Class  to  read  from  chapters  84  and  86  of  Music  Reader  ; 
each  scholar  to  read  a  single  line  of  music  on  each  clef  by  syllable  and  by 
letter.     Total  failure  in  either  exercise  to  b^  marked  26  off. 


TJLBLE   III. 

A  Summart/of  the  Ages  of  Schdara  between  5  <md  16  yeara^  in  all 
the  Schools^  during  the  Winter  Term,  ending  April,  1870. 
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Names  of  Pupils  who  have  been  neither  ABSB^fT  nor  tardy 
during  the  pa^st  yexir^  or  longer. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Eugene  DeForest 

Frederick  W.  Brocksieper. 

W.  A.Pratt 

Helen  Brown 

Sarah  J.  Qibson 

Anna  Johnson 


year. 


Inez  E.  Nettleton 1  year. 

Mary  J.  Qninley 1     " 

William  S.  Skinner 1     " 

Edward  K.  Roberts  2     " 

Helen  M.  RoberU 3    " 

James  Chauberlin 2    " 


Walter  Roberts 8  years. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


Boom.  Namew  Time. 

12.  Frederic  Trowbridge 1  year. 

n.  Mary  Bnckmaster 

II.  Mary  Lewis 

11.  Walter  Lewis 

11.  WillieSears 

It).  Joseph  A.  Arnold 

10.  James  T.  Dwyer 

9.  William  F.  Bartlett 

0.  Ella  M.  Reynolds 

8.  Anna  Gobei 


Boom.  Nuns.  Time. 

8.  Mary  Stanford 1  year. 

8.  Edwin  Tarnbull 1     " 

7.  John  Gould 1     " 

6.  Erwin  Tumbnll 1     " 

6.  Sarah  Boone 2    " 

6.  Annie  TurnbuU 2    *• 

5.  George  Campbell 2     " 

8.  George  TurnbuU 2    " 

2.  Willie  HauflF 2    " 

2.  Mary  Campbell 2    " 


EATON  SCHOOL. 


12.  Sarah  Hubbell... 

Ife.  Kate  Bolton 

12  Atherton  Barnes. . 
12.  Thomas  Rochfort. 
12.  Charles  Freeman. . 
11.  Robert  Rochfort. . 
9.  Ida  Boone 


year. 


8.  Dayid  McNamara 2  years. 

8.  Daniel  McNamara 2  ** 

8.  George  H.  Robertson 2  '* 

8.  Charles  McKeon 2  " 

7.  Charles  Schwagermann 1  " 

6.  Richard  O'Brien 1  " 

6.  Annie  Brill 1  " 


4.  Henry  Schroeder 1  year. 
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WOOSTBR 

12.  Liuie  Woodward 4  yean. 

12.  Mary  McArthur 1  " 

11.  Nelson  Beebe 8  *• 

11.  Alice  Coyle 1  " 

».  EUenBickford 3  " 

9.  JaneThatcher 2  " 

9.  Minnie  Nedill %  " 

9.  Thomas  Bryant 2  " 

9.  Peter  Mullen 2  " 

9.  Mary  Russell 1  •• 

9.  Maggie  Conway 1  " 

9.  Mary  Sullivan 1  " 

9.  Lizzie  Torpy 1  •« 

9.  Lizzie  Healy 1  " 


SCHOOL. 

9.  Arthur  Leyerzapf 1  year. 

9.  William  Carroll .1  " 

9.  James  Cunningham 1  " 

9.  Stephen  Buckbee 1  " 

8.  Stephen  Maher 1  " 

8.  PeUr  Henry 1  " 

6.  Emma  Bryant 1  " 

6.  Freddie  Sprague 1  " 

6.  Lizzie  Coley 1  " 

5.  James  Ledwith 1  " 

5.  Jennie  Woodward 1  " 

5.  Bryan  Roemer 1  '* 

5.  Eddie  Enos 1  " 

6.  Willamette  WUroy 1  " 


DWmHT 

12.  Walter  Camp 7  years. 

12.  Carrie  Burwell 7 

12.  Wallace  Buell 8  " 

12.  Carrie  Root 8  "* 

12.  Nellie  Weld 8  " 

12.  Hattie  Nettleton 8  " 

12.  Walter  Fields 2  " 

12.  Mary  Hodgson 2  ** 

12.  Walter  Larkine 1  " 

12.  CoraFlight 1  " 

12.  Fannie  Hotchkiss ,.1  " 

12.  NeUieMix '.1  " 

12.  Hattie  Fowler 1  " 

12.  Mary  Peck I  " 

12.  Lizzie  Penney 1  " 

11.  Mary  Burwell 7  " 

11.  Nellie  Coetigan 7  " 

11.  Louisa  Johnson 8  *' 

11.  Charles  Quinley 8  " 

6.  James  Coffay. . . 


SCHOOL. 

11.  Lizzie  McLinn 2  years. 

11.  Theresa  Dietrich 2  " 

11.  Mary  Tuttle 1  " 

11.  Fannie  Weeks 1  " 

11.  Julia  Munson . .  .1  " 

11.  Ella  Csrroll 1  " 

11.  Thomas  Carroll 1  " 

10.  Charliis  Weed 1  " 

10.  Annie  Fredericks 1 

9.  NeUie  Auger 6  " 

9.  Ida  Murray 6  "     ^ 

9.  Ellen  Savill 1  " 

8.  Robert  Nesbit 2  " 

8. '  Timothy  Crowley 1  •*' 

8.  Jennie  Mercer 1  '* 

7.  Annie  Hoggson I  " 

7.  Louis  Schiller 1  •« 

7.  Hattie  Langdale 1  " 

6.  Algernon  Beach 2  " 

2  years. 


12.  Effie  8.  Hull 2  years. 


12.  Sara  Ogden 1 

11.  Ida  Parsons 1 

11.  Ellen  Maher 1 

11.  Lizzie  Rice 1 

11.  Annie  Powell 1 

11.  Lizzie  Bradley 1 

10.  Herbert  Simpson 2 

10.  Bernard  Shanley 1 


SKINNER  SCHOOL. 

10.  John  l^ghson 4 

10,  Giacie  Dayton 1 

6.  Archie  Foley 2 

4.  Harry  Laury , 1 

8.  John  Morriseey 2 

8.  Agnes  Burns 1 

2.  John  Shanley 1 

2.  Katie  Johnson 2 


years 


14 
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HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOU 

12.  Charles  F.  Ailing .1  year.  |  ISL  Frederick  R  Clemmons. . .  .1  year. 

10.  John  Tracy 1  year. 


SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 


Anna  Bartise 1  year. 

Jane  Bartias 1     *' 

Sarah  Owens 1     " 

Samuel  Bnckmaster 1     *' 

Charles  Yergher 1     " 


6.  John  McGnire  1  year. 

6.  Maggie  Reynolds 1     ** 

6.  Robert  Buckma»ter I     " 

4.  Maggie  Goodwill 1     " 

4.  Nicholas  Learned 1     " 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 


8.  Michael  Mochler 1  year. 

8.  James  Mochler 1     " 

8.  Joseph  Mc'»uire 1    '* 

8.  Mary  A.  Sullivan 1    " 

8.  MariaDelany 1     " 

8.  Kate  O'Brien 2i  " 

7.  Willie  Eagap 1     " 

7.  Ellie  O'Brien 1     " 

7.  Jeremiah  Coffey 1     " 

7.  Dennis  McKeon .2+  " 

6.  John  Fitzpatrick 1     " 

6.  Joseph  McMullen 1     " 


6.  Annie  Clune 1 

6.  Willie  Boland 1 

6.  James  McGinnlss 1 

6.  Jtohn  McGinniss 1 

6.  Patrick  Lee 1 

5.  Thomas  Case 1 

6.  Maggie  Healy 1 

4.  Katie  Healand 1 

5.  Francis  Gafihey 1 

3.  James  Eagan , 1 

3.  Dennis  Carroll 1 

8.  Mary  McPartland 1 


year. 
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TEAOHEES  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  YEAE  1870-71, 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


BCHOOLB. 


TEACHERS. 


Salaries. 


Se8id«nee& 


High  School. 

Central  Avenue, 
cor.  Wall, 


WmnrcK  Sohool. 

George  Street, 
cor.  York, 


Eaton  School. 

Jefferton  Street, 
€or,  St,  John, 


T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  PrineipaJ, 

James  D.  Whitmorb 

Virginia  H.  Curtis 

Mary  A.  Marshall 

BllaG.  Ives 

Katie  Hume 

Julia  I.  Stow 

No. 
Boom. 

John  G.  Liwtt,  Principal, . . . 
12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard 

11  Lucy  A.  Miner 

10  Rachel  S.  Evarts 

9  Sarah  C.Tyler 

8  Maria  A.  Graves.. 

7  Kate  M.  Fagan 

6  Clara  A.  Hurlbut 

6  Julia  A  Malcolm . . . : 

4  Fannie  E.  Graves 

8  Edith  E.  Johnson 

2  Eliza  A.  Benham 

1  Katharine  Butts 

Joseph  Gili,  Principal 

12  Rengene  L.  Young 

1 1  Bessie  C.  Blakemao 

10  Mary  L.  Lee 

9  Statira  A.  Rowe 

8  Mary  J.  Bronson 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney 

6  Effie  E.  Stevens 

6  Minnie  G.  Waitt 

4  Katie  Smith 

8  Julia  Hovey 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes 


$8,000.00,62  Whalley  av. 
2,000.00;10  York  Sq.  PI. 
800.00 !52  Whalley  av. 


700.00 
700.00 
650.00 


Milford. 

28  Trumbull 

268  Crown. 


660.00 !2P9  Wooster. 


88,400.00 


$2,000.00 
660.00 
600.00 
660.00 
660.00 
550.00 
660.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
460.00 
860.00 
660.00 


$8,800.00 


52  Hubbard. 
46  Park. 
198  George. 

198  George. 
462  Chapel. 
179  George. 
219  Whitney  av. 
641  Chapel. 

35  Prince, 
179  George. 
14  Brewery. 
26  College. 

199  George. 


$2,000.00 
660.00 
600.00 
560.00 
660.00 
460.00 
600.00 
460.00 
660.00 
460.00 
660.00 
460.00 
660.00 


264  SUte. 
116  St.  John. 
48  Dwight. 
162  Grand. 
344  State. 
602  State. 
198  George. 
149  College. 
264  State. 
46  Meadow. 
74  Olive. 
504  State. 
410  SUte. 


$8,300.00 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEAGHEB8. 


SalariM. 


Besldenoea. 


WOO0TXR  School. 

WooUer  Stnet, 
ear.  Wallaee, 


Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal  , 

12  AlmeDa  A.  Giddings 

11  Loaiaa  J.  Blodgett 

10  JuliA  A.  Bidwell 

9  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly 

8  Mary  J.  Arnold 

7  Annie  E.  Pigott 

6  Ella  A.  Burwell 

6  Julia  E.  Thatcher 

4  Lottie  E.  Smitl) 

8  S.  Carrie  Stow 

2  Carrie  M.  Galpin 

1  Harriet  C.  Miles 


D WIGHT  School. 

Martin  Street,  cor. 
Qitt. 


Smrim  SoHoou 


Lbykrett  L.  Camf,  Principal. . 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards 

1 1  Emma  S.  Bernard 

10  E.  Justine  Carrington 

9  Emma  J.  Gordon 

8  Harriet  E.  Judson 

7  Emma  E.  Lincoln 

6  Charlotte  Hills 

6  Lissie  V.  South  worth 

4  Jessie  Craig 

8  Mary  A.  Daggett 

2  Lucia  E.  Foster 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley 


Hknrt  C.  Dayis,  Principal. 
12  Abble  Woodward 


State    Street,  cor'H  Mary  J.  Curtis. . . 
^         Summer         -^^  Anna  Harmount. 
9  Sarah  A.  Mallory 


8  Ella  J.  Bronson. 

7  Ann  E.  Loper 

6  Mary  E.  Dallaher.. 
6  Ellen  L.  Maguire. .. 
4  Emma  K.  Crabtree. 

8  Fannie  I.  Bunce. ... 
2  F.  Elsine  Terry.... 
1  AddieP.  Burdett... 


BranohM  of  Bmncm   1  Margaret  T.  Bryden. 
8oeoo^  State  St       2  Mary  E.  Hall 


$2,000.00' 

660.00 

B60.00 

560.00 

560.00 

650.00| 

600.00 

660.00 

500.00 

860.00 

850.00 

J      450.00 

,       550.00 

$8,100.00! 

•$2,000.00' 
660.00 
600.00 
600,00, 
460.00, 
660.00 
66O.OO; 
600.00 
500.00 
460.00 
860.00 
40000 
660.00 


I 


$8.060.00 


Cedar  mU,F.H. 
40  aark. 
168  Franklin. 
5  Pine. 
68  Columbus. 
80  Meadow. 
182  Hamilton. 
140Whalleyav. 
20  Chestnut 
46  Meadow. 
29  Wooster. 
14  Warren. 
35  Fair. 


695  Chapel. 

696  Chapel. 
696  Chapel. 
126Dwight. 
Ill  Grove. 
66  Howe. 

57  Martin. 
6  Dow. 
10  SyWan  av. 
14  Univ.  Place. 
128  York. 

58  Whalley  Av. 
6  Dow. 


$2,000.00 
650.00 
550.00 
55000 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
450.00 
460.00 
400.00 
860.00 
400.00 
650.00 


$7,860.00 


$400.00 

40000 

$800.00 


12  Eld. 
165  Temple. 
16  Howird. 
16  William. 
6  Home  Place. 
502  SUte. 
68  Bradley. 
40  Bradley. 
274  Hamilton 
20  Clsrk. 
Fair  Haven. 
49  Collis. 
10  Eld. 


25  Humphrey. 
88  Grand. 
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0CHOOUB. 


Howard  Atvnitb 

SOHOOIL. 

Cor,  Putnam, 


Brtndtos  of  Howard 
At.  SchooL 


Hamixtoit    Strkiet 
School. 

Betufien  ffamiltoft 
and  WaXlaee  8tt. 


DiXWKLL     AVSNUS 

School. 


South  Strict 
School. 


GoFFR  Stksht 
School. 

Got.  Sp€TTy, 


DiTMioN  Strsxt 
School. 


TEAGHEB8. 


GtOROE  R.  Burton,  Prmoipal. . 

12  Emily  E.  Waraer 

11  Ruth  MoBride 

10  HAttio  A.  Pond 

y  Heppio  E.  Goodrich  

8  Fannie  C.  Hull 

7  Julia  Catlin 

6  Catherine  G.  Jenes 

5  Sara  A.  Fowler 

4  EUaJ.Reilly 

8  Haanah  M.  Chamberiin 

2  EmUy  W.  Maltby 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman 


JoDuie  E.  Minor. . .  .. . 

Fannie  E.  McLaughlin,. 


S.  M.  AoNBS  Wrlch.  PrineipaL 

**    Helena  Gborlton 

"    Clementine  Kenny 

"     Rita  Shea 

•'    Borrumeo  .O'Hare 

«•     Silveria'Flynn 

"    Celestine  Wall 

''    Cornelia  ainton 

**    Artenios  Caden 

"     Ambrosia  Coonan 

"    Cyril  Welch 


Sarah  E.  Huohrs,  Principal, . 

Fannie  T.  Munson 

Emily  E.  Ruckoldt 

Annie  G.  Kennedy 

Sarah  S.  Benham 

Nellie  C.  Peck 

Fannie  I.  Baldwin 

Mattie  M.  Dudley 


LuoT  A.  F.  PiNNET,  Principal. , 

Rebecca  P.  Arnold 

Jennie  E.  Barber 

LizsieM.  Healy 

Edwa  A.  Morgan 

Catharine  J.  Herrity 


J.  Hrnrt  Root,  Principal. 

Abbie  M.  Gregory 

Emma  A.  Haff 

Cornelia  A.  Benton 


Abbie  H.  Bodfish. 
Fannie  Bryant. . . 


SalATlM. 


$2,000. 
650. 
660. 
600. 
460. 
600. 
600 
660. 
460. 
^60. 
460. 
460. 
660. 


,00 
0020Port8ea. 


$7,960 


360. 
200 


ResldenoM. 


104  Ward. 


19  Park. 
166  Chapel. 
141  Church. 
10  Howard*  Av. 
73  Washington. 
29  Columbus. 
198WhalleyaT. 
8  Cedar. 
46  Park. 
66  Greene 
71  Meadow. 


110  Liberty. 
313  Water. 


$700, 
41  in, 

AfiO, 
&0O. 

fimi, 

500. 
460. 
45i). 
450. 
66<l. 


.00 
,00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
,00 
,00 

JOO 

,00 
.00 

114  J I 

^ '0  88  Chapel. 

oo'sa 


00i88 
0089 

mm 
m 


m 

00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

$:(.H5^^.^^0 


4oo.( 


$7U[K 

S60. 
600. 
600. 
860. 
660. 


00 
_00 

$2,r>,-;ri.oo 

"oo 
m 
m 


fi.aoo. 

&50. 
_  560. 

$500, 
450. 


B8 
88 

88         •' 
88         " 

East  Haves. 
21  Mansfield. 
48  High. 
156  York, 
■26  College. 
141  York. 
in  Univ.  Plaw. 
llSWhalley  av 

198  George. 
30  Meadow. 
19  Park. 


00  itt  Factory. 


14  Park. 

70  Congress  ay. 


682  Chapel. 
10  Univ.  Place. 
682  Chapel 
<>' 624  Chapel. 

m 


t>Oi30Dwight 
no  168  York. 


$fl50.tH't 
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6CH00LS. 


TEACHEBS. 


SaUries. 


S«fi<lai<9«8. 


No. 


Washington 
Training  School. 

Cedar  Street,  near 
Waehington. 


Faik  Street 
Training  School. 


Elm  St.  School. 
Cor.  Beere, 


Cherrt   Street 
School. 


Whiting  Street 
School. 


Cnr  Pt.   School. 

Teacher  of  Drawing 

Teacher  of  Voeal 
Jfueic, 


Cornelia  A.  Walker,  Principal 

8  Ella  D.  Parmelee 

Bessie  S.  Collins , 

7  E.  Josie  CargiU 

Fannie  A.  Butler 

6  Elizabeth  a  Hunter 

6  Mag&;ie  Baird 

4  Sarah  D.  Wolcott 

8  Laura  T.  Cannon 

Alice  S.  Gillette 

2  Gertrude  L.  Cooper 

1  Martha  May 

Isabella  C.  GiUespie 


$3,900.00 


Clarissa  B.  Williams,  Principal 
4  Flora  E.  Loper 


8  Sarah  £.  Thatcher. . 

Eva  Griffin 

2  Susie  Sheridan 

Mary  Leary 

1  Nettie  L.  Leonard. 


2  Cornelia  Sar^eant. 
1  Emma  C.  Judd 


2  Hermann  Trisch 

1  Angennette  T.  Marchal. 


Marietta  Wildman. 
Emily  A.  Wildman. 


M.  L.  Livingston. 

Louis  Bail 

B.  Jepson 


00  7 


$1,600.00 
200, 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


1  Poplar,  F. 

Cedar. 
12  Whiting. 
200  George. 
22  Prince. 
88  Asylum. 
62  Liberty. 
66  Sylvan  av. 
288  Water. 
16  Columbus. 
121  Day. 
19  Park. 
Center,  W.  H. 


H. 


$800.00 
200.00 

200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


68  Bradley. 

20  Chestnut 
34  Cherry. 
291  Central  At. 
181  Hamilton. 
16  Lyon. 


$2,000.00 


$600.00 
400.00 


$900.00 


848  Elm. 
80  Martin. 


$800.00  48  St.  John. 
400.00  300  Grand. 

$1,200.00 


$500.00 
600.00 


21  aark. 
21  Clark. 


$1,000.00 


$860.00  86  Chatham. 
$1,000.0048  Park. 
$l,800.0o!20  Grove. 


JANITORS   APPOINTED    FOR    I870-7I. 

Salaries 

Eaton  Bfthool N^emlah  Brietol $600.00 260Fzankl{n. 

Webster  School John  M.  Mattlngly 600.00 6  College. 

Bwlght  School George  W.  Jndd 600.00 66  Marun. 

Wooster  School David  Sturgis 600.00 94  Wallace. 

Skinner  School Henry  8.  Loper 600.00 68  Bradley. 

Howard  Ave.  Sohoel James  O'Brien 600.00 846  Water. 

Hamilton  School Patrick  Hall  460.00 88  Grand 

Washington  School Henry  W.  Blakeslee 8X5.00 77  Washington. 

High  School ...Thomas  W.  Beecher 800.00 29  Washington. 

Dlxwell  School John  W.  Munson 800.00 100  Webster. 

South  Street  School Isaac  Martin 800.00 87  Olive. 

Fair        "  »»     "  «    800.00 87      " 

Ooffe      "  *♦     Warner  Smith 180.00 107  Webster. 

Small  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  and  Office,  estimate 885.tX> 

1^440.00 


Ill 


School  Calendar  for  1870,-71. 
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The  Fall  Term  besins  Thursday,  September  1 ;  ends  Dec.  28.    15  Weeks,  8  days. 
"  WinterTerm  begins  Tuesday,  January  8;  ends  April  21.    16       "       8     " 
"  Summer  "         "      Tuesday,  May  2 ;    ends    June  80.      8       «      4    « 


Number  of  School  Weeks  in  the  Year,  40. 

Note. — Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures.    Thanks- 
giving  Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 
Annual  State  Fast  (Good  Friday)  April  7th. 
State  Teachers  Association,  one  day  in  October. 
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ANXUAI.  REPORT 


OF   TIIR 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF   THE 


mm  iiti  ^t%m\  li^ttirt, 


For  the  Year  eiidiug  Sept.  1,  1871, 


iN  K  W     n  A  V  K  N  : 
PRINTKD   BY    TUTTLK,    MORRFIOUSE  AND  TAVLOU. 


AJSTNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THS 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THS 


Im  §i«vat  €it|  ^(Ii00l  §tistti4 


For  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  l^  1871. 


NEW    HAVEN: 

PRINTED  BY  TUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  AND  TAYLOR. 

1871. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  1870-71. 

23622r'. 

ASTOR,  LENOX  AND 
IILDEN  F'ujNOAnONS. 

190? 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION: 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  President. 

Tenn  expiree 
HABMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1871 

MAIEB   ZUNDEB, 1871 

SAMUEL  E.  MRBWIN, 1871 

AMOS  F.  BABNES, 1871 

CBABLES  ATWATBB, 1872 

WILLIAM  B.  PABDBE, 1872 

LUCIEN  W.  SPEBBY, 1873 

JOHN  B.  EABLE, 1873 

PATBICK  MAHEB, 1873 

OOMMITTEB  ON  FINANCE. 

CHABLES  ATWATBB,  HABMANUS  M.  WELCH, 

MAIEB  ZUNDEB. 


OOXXITTEB  ON  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  E.   EABLE,  LUCIEN  W.  SPEBBY, 


SAMUEL  B.  MEBWIN. 


OOMXITTBB  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINQS. 

WILLIAM  B.  PABDEE,  PATBICK  MAHEB, 

AMOS  F.  BABNEa 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

ABIEL  PABISH. 


SECRETARY, 

HOBACE  DAY. 


TBEASUBEB, 
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OF  THB 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOlSr. 


To  THE  New  Havek  City  School  Distbict: 

The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  present  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  District,  the  following  report  of  their  doings  for 
the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  their  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  to  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  erection  of  new  school-houses. 

2.  The  method  of  preventing  truancy  and  irregular  attend- 
ance. 

8.  The  union  of  Fair  Haven  to  the  City  School  District 
4  The  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Board  and  the  schools. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Keport,  the  Edwards 
St.  school-house  for  young  children  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost,  including  ground  and  furniture,  of  about  sixteen  thousand 
dollars,  with  seatings  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  scholars, 
and  has  been  occupied  since  November  last  by  pupils  in  the 
Skinner  sub-district,  who  previous  to  this  time  were  without 
school  accommodations.  Another  primary  school-house  of  sim- 
ilar size  and  construction  with  that  on  Edwards  st,  has  just  been 
completed  on  the  comer  of  Oak  and  Greenwood  streets,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  District,  at  a  cost,  including  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  and  the  fiimiture,  of  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  Both  the  Dwight  and  the  Webster  Schools  are 
now  relieved  of  demands  for  seatings  which  neither  of  them 
has  been  able  for  some  time  to  furnish.  Each  of  these 
buildings  has  been  so  constructed,  that  whenever  the  increase 
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of  pupils  may  make  it  necessary,  another  story  can  easily  be 
added. 

One  hundred  additional  seatings  have  been  supplied  in  the 
Wooster  sub-district,  by  finishing  and  furnishing  the  third 
story  of  the  Fair  st  School.  The  Board  have  directed  that 
the  pupils  in  the  ungraded  school  in  Whiting  st  shall  here- 
after occupy  these  rooms,  and  the  Whiting  st  School  be  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  larger  boys  who  are  irregular 
in  their  attendance,  whether  such  irregularity  proceed  from 
truancy,  from  the  carelessness  of  parents  or  from  necessity. 

The  Board  have  also  in  view  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
two  story  building  at  Newhallville,  on  the  comer  of  Sheldon 
avenue  and  Division  st,  for  the  ultimate  accommodation  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  but  leaving  the  upper  story 
unfinished  for  the  present  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was 
made  for  this  purpose  by  the  District  in  May  last,  and  though 
the  building  has  been  temporarily  delayed  by  the  want  of 
established  street  lines  on  Division  st,  and  by  some  irregulari- 
ties in  its  present  lay-out,  it  is  expected  that  the  school-house 
will  be  completed  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  coming 
winter. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  a  year  ago,  an  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  made  by  the  District  for  a  Central  or 
High  School  building  on  the  comer  of  Orange  and  Wall  streets, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  old  building  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  new  stmcture.  With  the  view  of  securing 
as  perfect  accommodation  as  possible  for  our  most  advanced 
scholars,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings 
and  the  Secretary  were  requested  to  visit  a  number  of  the  best 
constructed  school-houses  in  New  England,  and  report  to  the 
Board.  After  the  report  was  made,  the  Board,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  some  of  our  best  builders,  came  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  unite  the  preservation 
of  the  old  Lancastrian  school-house  with  such  an  edifice  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
District  seemed  to  requira  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict held  in  May,  a  further  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made, 
which  was  designed  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  building  which 
shoidd  be  entirely  new. 
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The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect  were  submitted 
in  July  last  to  the  competition  of  builders,  and  the  award  made 
to  the  lowest  bidders  for  the  mason  and  joiner  work  and  for 
furnace  heating,  at  the  aggregate  cost  of  nearly  eighty-six 
thousand  dollars,  not  including  the  trimmings  of  doors  and 
windows,  gas  fixtures,  grading,  paving,  fencing,  architect's 
plans,  superintendence,  clock,  and  other  detailsL  It  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  Board  do  not  intend  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  building,  when  finished,  ready  for  occupancy,  shall 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  District 

The  necessity  for  this  large  addition  to  our  school  buildings 
has  resulted  from  two  causes, — the  unexampled  increase  of 
our  school  population,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
truancy  and  vagrancy.  Previous  to  last  year,  the  increase 
of  children  of  school  age,  as  ascertained  by  the  annual  school 
census,  has  usually  been  less  than  two  hundred.  The  increase 
during  the  year  terminating  in  January  last,  was  found  to  be 
five  hundred  and  forty-one.  While  this  fiwst  is  most  gratify- 
ing as  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  city,  it  has  necessarily 
obliged  the  Board  to  call  upon  the  District  for  increased  expen- 
diture to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  additional  seatings. 

Should  this  rate  of  increase  continue,  a  new.school-house,  of 
the  capacity  of  one  of  our  largest  grammar  schools,  or  its 
equivalent  in  smaller  buildings,  will  be  needed  every  year,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  school  population.  The 
necessity  for  more  school-room  has  been  further  increased  by 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  truancy  and  va* 
grancy.  It  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  of  late  years, 
that  the  number  of  habitual  or  occasional  truants  was  increasing, 
and  that  much  of  this  truancy  was  owing  to  the  connivance  or 
indijSerence  of  parenta  The  Annual  Beport  of  last  year  stated 
the  number  of  truants  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more 
than  one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  schools. 
An  evil  so  serious  and  of  such  magnitude  called  for  immediate 
attention,  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  were  requested 
to  investigate  the  subject  and  suggest  the  proper  remedy.  The 
following  preliminary  report,  made  early  in  the  year,  indicates 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Board  have  acted  in  their 
efibrts  to  remedy  the  eviL 
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Beport  an  Trvancy. — ^'The  following  suggestions  are  pres- 
ented to  the  Board,  not  so  much  as  embodying  a  matured  plan 
for  the  prevention  of  truancy  and  vagrancy,  as  indicating  cer- 
tain leading  &ct8  which  must  be  distinctly  recognized  in  any 
judicious  plan  designed  to  remedy  the  existing  eviL 

The  duties  of  a  Board  of  Education  are  obviously  not  limited 
to  those  who  are  actually  pupils  in  our  public  schoolsL  These 
may  be  well  taught,  and  on  the  best  system,  but  if  there  is  any 
considerable  number  in  the  community,  of  school  age,  who  are 
habitually  or  occasionally  truants,  or  who  are  excluded  from  the 
schools  for  misconduct,  or  who  are,  or  who  think  they  are, 
obliged  by  their  necessities  to  be  more  irr^ular  than  our  school 
rules  allow,  it  becomes  the  duly  of  the  Board,  not  only  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  proper  instruction  of  these  delinquents, 
but  also  to  make  such  representations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
those  in  whom  the  legal  authority  is  vested  to  do  whatever  else 
ought  to  be  done,  but  which  the  Board  of  Education  cannot 
l^ally  do.  Thus,  the  Board  of  Education,  strictiy  speaking, 
has,  by  statute,  no  punitive  authority  whatever  beyond  expul- 
sion for  the  current  sessioiL  So  careful  has  been  the  entire 
legislation  of  the  State  not  to  confound  the  obligations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  obligations  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  policeman,  that  the  recent  legislation  respecting  truants  and 
truancy  confides  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  police  and 
the  regular  courts  exclusively.  The  responsibility  of  the  Board 
is  discharged  whenever  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  all,  whether  their  attendance  is  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory. The  responsibility  of  the  civil  authority  is  only  dis- 
charged when  every  provision  is  made  that  is  necessary  to 
enforce  this  instruction  upon  those  who,  without  the  law's  inter- 
ference, would  neglect  to  profit  by  it 

Thus  the  Board  may  r^ard  a  home  for  vagrants  as  indis- 
pensable to  their  proper  instruction.  But  the  Board  cannot  vote 
a  dollar  to  provide  such  a  home,  nor  the  value  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  pound  of  meat  to  feed  its  inmates.  The  Board  has 
no  l^al  authority  to  establish  a  place  even  of  temporary 
restraint  for  boys  who  have  entered  upon  the  road  to  ruin, 
though  such  restraint  may  be  their  only  salvation. 

The  Board  may  represent,  it  may  suggest,  it  may  advise,  it 
may  urge,  but  it  cannot  legally  enforce.    Yet  the  leading  respon- 
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ability  to  see  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  and  all 
classes  of  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  rests 
apon  the  Board,  for  the  Board  can  alone  know  in  detail  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  work  they  are  specially  appointed 
to  do. 

The  City,  the  Town,  the  Courts  must  also  do  what  the  law 
of  the  State  imposes  upon  each,  but  does  not  entrust  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Board  can  and 
should  state  distinctly  and  definitely  to  the  town  and  city 
authorities  what  cooperation  on  their  part  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  schools  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them,  but  which  they  can 
not  do  without  such  cooperation* 

What,  then,  is  necessary  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should 
be,  so  far  as  neglected  and  vicious  children  are  concerned  ?  It 
will  help  us  to  answer  this  question  intelligently  if  we  classify 
the  children  to  whom  this  paper  has  reference  But  before 
doing  so,  it  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a 
practical  difficulty  that  is  certain  to  present  itself  whenever  the 
general  discipline  of  our  schools  is  under  consideration.  And 
this  difficulty  lies  just  here,  and  though  abstract  in  form  and 
apparently  remote  in  application,  yet  it  is  the  occasion  of  much 
trouble  and  sometimes  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

One  theory  then  of  our  Public  Schools  is,  that  they  are 
specially  and  emphatically  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  grow  up  ignorant  and  vicious.  This  theory, 
practically  acted  upon,  makes  the  teacher  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavors to  benefit  the  neglected  and  reclaim  the  wayward.  He 
feels  that  in  so  doing,  he  is  discharging  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  rendering  one  of  the  most  useful 
services  to  society.  The  other  theory  is,  that  the  good  of  the 
great  body  of  children  is  chiefly  to  be  consulted,  and  that  every- 
thing that  detracts  fix)m  the  general  good  repute  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  school  should  be  removed,  so  that  even  &stidiou8 
parents  may  find  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  Both  theories 
are  advocated,  and  often  unconsciously  by  the  same  parties 
when  they  have  different  objects  in  view.  Without  going  into 
details  respecting  the  practical  conflict  between  these  two 
theories,  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary  are  cordially  agreed 
in  expressing  their  conviction,  that  any  plan  which  tends  to 
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beget  an  impression  that  the  opening  of  a  speoial  school  for  the 
neglected  and  the  unruly,  is  designed  in  any  measure  to  make 
our  teachers  less  forbearing  and  considerate  to  the  more  unfor* 
tunate  classes  of  the  community,  will  prove  disastrous  to  our 
schools  and  &tal  to  the  confidence  now  reposed  in  their  manage- 
ment by  the  rich  and  the  poor  alika 

The  children  then  to  whom  these  enquiries  are  limited,  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

Neglected  children  who  are  not  vicious.  They  go  to 
school  occasionally  and  stay  away  occasionally.  They  have 
every  variety  of  excuse  to  oflfer  for  their  multitudinous  ateences ; 
they  get  little  good,  and  annoy  their  teachers  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  attendance  and  by  delaying  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion. The  particular  school  would  doubtless  be  better  if  such 
children  were  cut  off  for  their  irregularity.  But  how  would  it 
be  for  the  children  when  they  become  grown  men  and  women, 
and  how  would  it  be  for  the  community  to  have  all  such  chil- 
dren dismissed  from  the  public  schools?  Would  it  be  any 
better  to  transfer  all  this  class  of  children,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  large  number,  to  special  schools?  How  long 
before  our  schools  would  become  odious  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  as  being  class  schools  ?  It  is  here  that  many  of 
our  best  teachers  render  great,  but  often  unappreciated  and 
always  unrequited  service  to  the  District  by  their  conscientious 
exertions,  through  interviews  with  parents,  by  frequent  visits 
to  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  by  cultivating  the  personal 
affection  and  good  will  of  their  pupils,  to  reduce  the  evil  of 
irregular  attendance  to  a  minimum.  We  must  go  very  low 
down  in  human  degradation  before  we  find  parents  who  do  not 
appreciate  and  feel  very  grateful  for  such  considerate  kindness 
or  who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  such  teachers.  There  is  no 
axiom  applicable  to  school  problems  more  worthy  to  be  acted 
upon  than  the  axiom  that  to  secure  parental  cooperation  when- 
ever it  is  possible  is  the  first  duty  of  all  who  are  entrusted  with 
authority  in  our  public  schools. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  vicious  or  extremely  destitute  parents 
from  whom  little  cooperation  can  be  expected.  What  shall  be 
done  with  their  children  ?  They  go  to  the  regular  schools  only 
to  be  turned  out     It  is  the  parents  who  are  chiefly  in  fault, 
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but  the  Board  is  not  a  court  to  punish  n^ligent  parents.  The 
police  can  arrest  and  punish  both  parents  and  children  if  they 
contravene  the  law.  But  the  Board  can  only  make  special 
schools  for  these  special  cases.  We  are  not  without  experience 
of  schools  of  this  kind  The  school  now  in  Whiting  street  was 
formerly  a  school  exclusively  of  this  character.  The  eflScient 
cooperation  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Fitch,  Miss  North,  and  other  ladies 
in  the  way  of  daily  instruction  in  sewing,  in  visiting  the  chil- 
dren in  their  homes,  in  providing  them  with  clothing,  etc.,  has 
so  modified  the  character  of  the  children  around  the  head  of  the 
wharf  that  a  large  majority  of  these  now  in  the  school  are  as 
unexceptionable  in  their  attendance  and  conduct  as  children 
elsewhere.  Yet  without  the  efficient,  hard  working  cooperation 
of  these  ladies  for  many  years,  these  children  woidd  have  grown 
up  in  idleness,  ignorance  and  vice.  We  are  not  now  prepared 
to  say  how  considerable  provision  should  be  made  for  this  class 
of  children.  The  minimum  obviously,  and  not  the  maximum, 
should  be  the  rule ;  and  every  encouragement  and  inducement 
should  in  addition  be  held  out  to  the  negligent  or  faulty  child 
so  to  behave  as  speedily  to  be  promoted  or  restored  to  our 
regular  schools. 

In  addition  to  children  of  this  description,  we  have  another 
and  more  dangerous  class  with  whom  to  deal,  and  a  class  for 
which  the  Board  now  make  no  special  provision — ^the  class  of 
vagrant  and  truant  children.  The  rules  of  the  Board  provide 
that  any  pupil  guilty  of  certain  offences  may  be  suspended, 
and  the  incorrigible  be  expelled.  But  when  they  are  sus- 
pended or  expelled,  no  provision  is  made  for  their  reformation, 
because  the  Board  has  no  authority  to  expend  a  dollar  of  the 
public  money  in  making  such  provision.  The  truant  act  of 
1869  implies  the  existence  of  some  place  of  constraint  in  cities 
for  the  reception  of  truant  and  idle  chUdren  by  providing  for 
their  commitment  to  some  institution  of  correction  or  house  of 
reformation.  But  we  have  no  institution  of  this  kind  in  New 
Haven,  greatly  as  it  is  needed.  It  is  the  reform  school  at 
Meriden,  or  it  is  nothing.  Most  cities  of  the  population  of 
New  Haven  possess  reformatory  institutions,  and  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  condition  of  our  neglected  juvenile 
population,  know  how  great  is  our  need  of  a  House  of  Cor- 
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rection.  If  instead  of  suspending  a  boy  for  repeated  truancy, 
or  gross  misconduct,  lie  could  be  arrested  and  temporarily  con- 
fined in  some  well  managed  institution  provided  for  boys  who 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  ruined,  or  whose  criminal  oflFen- 
ces  are  of  a  less  aggravated  character,  we  should  have  an  insti- 
tution that  would  exactly  meet  our  necessities.  We  suflfer  for 
want  of  an  appropriate  place  to  which  to  send  bad  boys  who 
are  not  bad  enough  at  present  to  be  sent  to  Meriden.  The 
officers  of  the  law  would  probably  be  very  reluctant  to  send  to 
the  Keform  School  a  boy  whose  oflfences  were  the  use  of  pro- 
fane or  indecent  language,  occasional  truancy,  or  who  related 
his  teacher  when  being  punished,  or  who  cut  his  desk  or  marked 
the  school  fence,  or  wrote  indecent  words  on  the  walls  of  the 
school-house ;  yet,  for  these  offences,  he  is  liable  to  suspension, 
and  when  suspended  only  makes  an  addition  to  the  gang  of 
roving,  idle,  mischievous  boys  out  of  whom  in  time  come  the 
chief  recruits  to  the  criminal  classes  of  society.  The  idea  of 
depriving  a  boy  of  the  opportunity  for  instruction  because  his 
behavior  is  bad,  is  not  unlike  shutting  a  man  out  of  a  house  of 
religious  worship  because  he  is  a  liar,  or  dishonest,  or  profane. 
To  turn  a  boy  out  of  school  for  being  bad,  and  then  punish 
him  for  being  out,  hardly  seems  to  be  even-handed  justice.  To 
transfer  a  boy  as  a  punishment  from  a  r^ular  to  a  special 
school  till  he  can  do  better,  encouraging  him  with  the  hope  of 
prompt  restoration  if  he  deserves  it,  and  threatening  him  with 
the  disgrace  and  restraint  of  a  school  where  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory if  he  does  not  reform,  to  be  followed  up  by  sending 
him  to  the  Reform  School  when  everything  else  has  failed, 
involves  no  departure  from  a  principle,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
the  only  arrangement  that  fully  carries  out  the  principle  that 
in  a  free  State  no  child,  whatever  his  conduct  or  his  character, 
has  the  right  to  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  that  the  school  is  a 
necessity  both  for  him  and  for  society,  and  that  his  conduct 
voluntarily  or  by  constraint  must  be  such  that  he  profit  by  it 
Practically,  the  chief  benefit  of  such  an  institution  would  be 
found  in  deterring  from  the  commission  of  serious  school  offen- 
ces rather  than  in  punishing  them.  The  great  majority  of 
school  offenders  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
truant,  the  vagrant,  the  incorrigible,  would  be  sure  to  go  there. 
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We  need,  then,  in  accordance  with  these  views — 

Ist  A  school  to  which  scholars  exceptionable  in  their  conduct 
or  attendance  can  be  sent  and  qualified  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  return  to  the  regular  schools. 

2d.  The  efficient  cocJperation  of  trustworthy  police  officers, 
under  direction  of  the  Police  Commissioners,  to  whom  the 
names  of  children  guilty  of  misdemeanors  of  which  the  law 
takes  cognizance,  can  be  sent 

8d.  A  place  for  the  detention  of  ungovernable  boys,  habit- 
ual truants,  and  confirmed  vagrants,  to  be  provided  by  the 
town." 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  design  of  the  Board  to  break 
up  truancy,  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Mr.  Welch, 
Mr.  Atwater  and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Town  authorities,  with  the  view  of  securing  entire  harmony 
of  action  between  all  parties  on  whom  rests  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  preventing  truancy  and  vagrancy.  A  special  committee 
was  also  appointed,  to  visit  the  truant  schools  of  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  who  presented  the  following  report  as  embodying 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  observations. 

^^  Report  on  Truant  Schools. — ^The  Committee  appointed  to 
visit  the  truant  schools  in  Springfield  and  Worcester,  present 
the  following  statement  of  facts,  together  with  their  views  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  these  facts  lead. 

1.  The  population  of  Springfield  is  about  27,000,  and  that  of 
Worcester  about  41,000. 

2.  Each  city  has  had  a  truant  school  in  operation  for  three  or 
four  years. 

3.  In  both  cities  the  school  is  an  appendage  to  the  poor  bouse. 

4.  The  present  number  of  truants  in  restraint  at  Springfield 
is  28 ;  the  largest  number  they  can  accommodate  is  SO.  The 
School  Board  is  now  applying  to  the  city  authorities  for  more 
room  and  better  accommodations. 

The  present  number  of  truants  and  vagrants  at  Worcester  is 
nine,  not  including  two  who  had  just  escaped. 

5.  The  ages  at  Springfield  varied  from  seven  to  fourteen ;  more 
than  half  were  under  ten. 

At  Worcester  only  one  was  under  ten,  none  over  thirteen. 
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6.  Truants  are  sentenced  by  the  police  judge,  at  Springfield 
usually  for  a  year,  at  Worcester  for  six  months. 

7.  The  truant  building  at  Springfield  is  an  old  dwelling,  appa- 
rently 17  feet  by  82  or  84  The  entire  lower  story  is  occupied 
by  the  school  room,  the  entire  upper  by  the  lodging  room,  with 
two  rows  of  bunks,  6  in  each  row,  and  three  bunks  high.  It 
has  passage  ways  in  common  with  the  parts  of  the  building 
used  by  paupers.  The  truant  building  at  Worcester  is  of  brick. 
The  sleeping  room  is  on  the  lower  floor,  with  single  iron  bed- 
steads for  the  truants,  and  iron  bars  to  all  the  windows.  The 
entire  building  was  a  model  of  poor  house  neatness  and  com- 
fort. The  nine  boys  under  restraint  were  instructed  in  a  small 
adjacent  room.  As  at  Springfield,  the  passage  ways  of  the 
house  were  used  in  common  by  the  paupers  and  the  truanta 

8.  In  both  cities,  the  chief  work  done  by  the  truants  were 
the  domestic  chores  of  such  an  establishment 

9.  The  instruction  in  both  places  was  given  by  women,  who 
thought  the  schools  no  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  ave- 
rage of  country  schools. 

10.  The  general  appearance  of  the  boys  was  in  no  way 
marked,  and  gave  no  indication  of  a  tendency  to  crime. 

11.  Cases  in  which  truants  have  decent  homes  and  reasona- 
bly good  parents  are  unknown  at  Springfield,  and  with  two 
exceptions,  unknown  at  Worcester.  Either  the  fsither  or  the 
mother,  or  both,  were  represented  to  us  as  making  the  neces- 
sity for  a  truant  school. 

12.  Both  at  Worcester  and  Springfield,  the  boys  are  locked  at 
night  into  their  single  sleeping  room,  without  any  person  to 
oversee  them. 

18.  All  parties  whom  we  consulted  agreed  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  truant  laws  prevented  60  per  cent  of  truancy. 

14  The  keepers  of  the  Town  Farm  at  Springfield  and  at 
Worcester,  were  not  sanguine  as  to  the  good  done  to  the  boys 
themselves  by  being  there.  They  thought  that  once  committed, 
they  should  be  kept  under  restraint  till  old  enough  to  learn  a 
trade ;  otherwise  they  would  go  back  to  their  neglected  homes, 
and  sooner  or  later  return  to  their  old  habits  of  truancy  and 
vagrancy.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Worcester  thought 
a  system  of  credits  should  be  established,  so  that  a  boy  could 
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earn  the  right  to  be  discharged  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence.  In  Springfield,  when  application  is  made  for  the 
release  of  a  boy,  his  conduct  is  taken  into  account.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  presumption  is  that  the  parents  can  and  will 
take  care  of  a  boy,  he  is  released  before  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence. Two  cases  were  mentioned  where  children  of  intemper- 
ate parents  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  reformation 
of  the  parents. 

15.  To  the  frequent  enquiry  whether  these  truant  schools 
were  established  and  conducted  mainly  for  the  protection  of 
society  and  only  incidentally  for  the  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  truant,  or  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and  reformation 
of  the  truant  and  only  incidentally  for  the  protection  of  society, 
we  failed  to  receive  from  any  parties  satisfactory  answers.. 
Practically  the  administration  of  the  truant  laws,  while  directed 
in  both  cities  primarily  to  the  prevention  of  truancy,  seemed  in 
Springfield  to  consult  rather  the  general  welfare  of  society  than 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  truant,  while  in  Worcester  the  dis- 
position to  look  more  particularly  to  the  benefit  of  the  truant 
was  apparent 

16.  The  process  by  which  a  boy  reaches  the  truant  school  is 
salistantially  alike  in  both  cities. 

Gases  of  truancy  are  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  school 
officer  appointed  for  that  purposa  For  the  first  offense  they 
and  their  parents  are  warned.  For  the  second  or  third  offense 
they  are  remanded  either  to  their  own  school  or  to  a  special 
ungraded  school.  K  the  boy  is  in  a  grade  with  which,  in  spite 
of  occasional  truancy,  he  can  keep  up,  he  is  remanded  there, 
but  as  being  under  watch  and  special  discipline;  otherwise  he  is 
sent  to  the  ungraded  school.  Each  town  has  a  single  ungraded 
school,  limited  in  number  and  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher, 
bat  in  connection  with  a  school  which  has  a  male  Principal. 
Children  who  cannot  attend  regularly  are  sent  here,  and  also 
truants,  of  all  ages  from  6  to  15.  In  addition  to  these,  ungov- 
ernable boys  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  same  school.  In 
Springfield  the  number  of  irregular  children  was  about  the  same 
as  the  number  of  truants  and  otherwise  badly  behaved  children. 
Thus  far  the  discipline  of  the  schools  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education.     But  if  boys  are  still  truant,  they  are 
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brought  before  the  Police  Judge,  who  sentences  them,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  to  the  truant  school,  ordinarily  for  one  year  in 
Springfield,  and  for  six  months  in  Worcester. 

17.  When  received  at  the  Truant  Farm,  they  seem  to  be 
kindly  treated  and  fEiirly  instructed.  Their  general  condition 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  pauper  boys  now  in  our  own 
alms  house,  except  that  regular  school  instruction  is  provided 
them,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  restraint  imposed  upon  minor 
criminals. 

18.  The  cost  of  boarding  and  clothing  these  truants  varies 
from  $3  t*)  $3.60  per  week. 

19.  The  keepers  of  the  Poor  Houses  in  both  places  were 
urgent  in  their  remonstrances  against  having  the  truant-school 
connected  with  the  poor  house.  Among  the  paupers  are  luna- 
tics and  other  persons  whose  influence  over  children  is  bad. 
These  children  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  such 
persons,  especially  as  this  class  of  children  are  peculiarly  apt  in 
picking  up  everything  they  ought  not  to  hear. 

20.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  obliges  every  parent  to  send  his 
children,  under  12  ^ears  of  age,  to  school  somewhere  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  for  three 
months,  under  a  penalty  of  $20.00.  If  a  boy  with  well-to-do 
parents  is  in  danger  of  being  sent  up,  he  is  removed  to  a  private 
and  pay  school  where  truancy  is  not  so  easily  got  at 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  our  inquiries 
are  these. 

1.  The  great  end  to  be  accomplished  by  a  truant  school  is  the 
reduction  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  to  a  minimum  through  fear 
of  arrest  and  punishment 

2.  One  or  more  sensibly  managed  ungraded  schools  to  which 
children  who  are  irregular  from  necessity  or  from  occasional 
truancy,  or  who  are  quite  young  and  yet  unmanageable,  can  be 
sent,  is  a,  first  necessity. 

8.  The  cooperation  of  the  police,  as  alone  having  authority  to 
make  arrests,  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  principle  that  no 
parent  has  the  right  to  allow  his  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

4.  The  entire  efficiency  of  any  plan  to  stop  truancy  and 
vagrancy  and  to  secure  a  fair  education  to  the  most  neglected, 
makes  necessary  some  arrangement  where  there  shall  be  con- 
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finement  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  How  long  this  period 
should  be  and  whether  its  duration  should  be  determined  solely 
by  the  behavior  of  each  particular  boy  or  by  the  aggregate  effect 
of  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  confinement  upon  truant  boys 
generally,  or  by  still  more  remote  considerations  connected  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  are  questions  which  are 
still  unsettled. 

6.  All  that  is  needed  in  New  Haven  to  enable  us  at  once  to 
carry  out  all  that  is  done  in  Worcester  or  Springfield  is  the 
provision  of  some  place  of  restraint  to  which  unruly  and  truant 
boys  can  be  sent  But  your  Committee  would  prefer  to  have 
no  truant  school  whatever  rather  than  to  have  one  permanently 
established  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  poor  house." 

JOHN  E.  EARLE, ) 
MAIER  ZUNDER,  V  (hmmittee. 
HORACE  DAY,      ) 

The  following  report  fi^m  a  special  committee  gives  the  out- 
lines of  the  plan  which  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board. 

"TBUANCY  AND  VAGBANCY  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

"  The  Committee  on  Truancy  and  Vagrancy  present  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  accompanying  resolutions  as  embodying 
the  result  of  their  inquiries : 

They  find  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  school  truancy  and  vagrancy  to  lie  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  school  system.  Connecticut  is  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  in  which  the  School  District  is  a  body  corporate. 
In  other  States  the  management  of  the  schools  is  regarded  as 
one  branch  of  the  general  municipal  government  of  the  town  or 
city,  where  the  same  authority  that  builds  the  school-houses 
and  pays  the  teachers,  also  pro\ides  the  House  of  Correction 
and  directs  the  police.  But  in  Connecticut  the  authority  of  the 
town,  the  city  and  the  district  in  respect  to  children  is  a  definite, 
limited  authority  given  to  each  by  law.  Beyond  this  authority 
neither  town,  city  nor  district  can  go  without  going  illegally. 
If  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  defective  or  contradictory,  or 
even  implies  a  responsibility  where  no  commensurate  authority 
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is  given,  the  remedy  lies  in  seeking  a  more  harmonious  legisla- 
tion rather  than  in  assuming  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
manifestly  illegal 

The  uniform  policy  of  the  State  from  its  first  foundation  has 
been  to  protect  every  child  in  his  right  to  at  least  a  decent 
education,  and  also  to  protect  itself  against  the  evils  that  would 
result  to  a  people  any  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  wholly 
uneducated.  To  secure  these  ends,  different  statute  obligations 
have  been  imposed,  1st,  upon  parents  and  employers;  2d, 
upon  Boards  of  Education ;  8d,  upon  towns  and  town  officers ; 
and  4th,  upon  the  officers  of  cities. 

LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

The  rights  of  children  and  of  the  State  are  alike  protected, 

1st  By  a  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  parents  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children  to  instruct  them  or  cause  them 
to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

2d.  By  a  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  proprietors  of 
manufacturing  establishments  to  see  that  all  persons  in  their 
employment,  under  21  years  of  age,  are  instructed  at  least  in 
reading,  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and 

Sd.  By  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  kind  of  business  whatever, 
who  has  not  attended  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year 
some  public  or  private  day  school  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetia 

DUTIES  OF  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  legal  duties  of  Boards  of  Education  are: 

1st.  The  exercise  of  general  advisory  powers  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  public  school  education. 

2d.  The  entire  discipline  and  management  of  the  public 
schools. 

Sd.  Suspension  during  pleasure  or  expulsion  from  school 
during  the  current  session  of  children  that  are  incorrigible. 

4tL  Personally,  or  by  a  committee,  to  examine  annually  or 
oftener  into  the  situation  of  children  employed  in  manufactur- 
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ing  establishments  and  report  all  violations  of  the  law  to  some 
informing  officer. 

DUTIES  OF  TOWNS  AND  THEIR  OFFI0BR& 

It  is  made  by  statute  the  duty  of  the  town : 

Ist  To  make  provision  concerning  habitual  truants  and 
vagrants  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen. 

2d.  To  make  by-laws  respecting  such  truants  and  vagrants, 
which  by-laws  must  first  be  approved  by  the  Superior  Court 
The  penalty  for  breach  of  these  by-laws  being  either  a  fine  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  or  committal  to  a  House  of  Reforma- 
tion for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  town  or  city, 
at  their  annual  meetings,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  appoint  three  or  more  persons  who  are  alone 
authorized  to  prosecute  for  violation  of  these  by-laws. 

8d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  if  they  find  any  who  neg- 
lect the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care  to  admonish 
them,  and  if  they  continue  to  be  negligent,  whereby  the  children 
grow  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  then  with  the  advice  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  take  them  from  their  parents  and  bind 
them  out  to  some  proper  person,  or  to  some  charitable  institu- 
tion or  society  incorporated  for  this  purpose  in  this  State — ^boys 
till  they  are  twenty-one  and  girls  till  they  are  eighteen. 

4tL  Children  who  resist  the  authority  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  may  be  sent  by  any  two  justices,  or  by  the  police 
magistrate,  to  the  house  of  correction  or  the  county  jail  to  be 
kept  at  hard  work  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

6tL  The  civil  authority  and  selectmen,  or  a  committee 
appointed  by  them,  constitute  a  Board  of  Visitors  whose  duty 
it  is  carefuUy  to  examine  and  report  to  the  Superior  Court  any 
neglect  of  proprietors  of  manu&cturing  establishments  to  see 
that  all  minors  in  their  employ  know  how  to  read  and  write 
and  understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic:  the  penalty  for 
such  n^ect  being  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  CITIE& 

1st  The  police  are  authorized  to  stop  any  boy  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  during  school  hours  and  ascertain,  if  he  is  a 
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truant  or  is  engaged  in  any  proper  business,  and  if  a  truant^  to 
return  him  to  his  school 

2d.  The  police  are  empowered  to  arrest  any  boy  loitering 
about  during  school  hours  and  beyond  the  proper  control  of 
parents  or  guardiana 

8d.  The  police  judge  has  authority  to  admonish  the  truant 
or  vagrant  for  the  first  offenca 

4th.  He  may  for  a  repeated  offence  fine  him,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  dollars,  to  be  worked  out  in  all  cases  if  not  paid,  or 

5th.  He  may  send  him,  for  having  no  lawful  occupation,  or 
for  not  going  to  school,  or  because  be  is  growing  up  in  idleness, 
vice  or  immorality,  or  because  he  is  a  truant,  either  to  any 
institution  of  correction  or  House  of  Beformation  in  the  town 
or  to  the  State  Beform  school,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years. 

These  provisions  exhaust  the  entire  legislation  of  the  State 
on  the  subject  under  enquiry,  and  they  are  perfectly  adequate 
to  meet,  so  &r  as  law  can  meet  them,  every  difficulty  with 
which  we  are  called  to  contend.  These  evils  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1st  Irregular  attendance,  arising  either  firom  necessity  or 
carelessnesa 

2d.  Truancy,  whether  proceeding  fixnn  the  n^ligenceand 
indifference  of  parents  or  entirely  the  pupil's  &ult 

Sd.  Vagrancy  either  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the 
parent 

4th.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  at  a  regular  day  school  for  three  months 
in  each  year. 

5th.  The  n^lect  of  {H^oprietoiB  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments to  see  tihiat  all  persons  in  their  employment  under  21 
years  of  age  have  received  at  least  an  elementary  education. 

Mere  irregularity  of  attendance  can  be  proved  for  under 
the  l^al  authority  already  possessed  by  the  Board.  They  can, 
as  they  have  done  in  past  years,  establish  under  special  regula- 
tions ungraded  schools  to  which  pupils  irregular  in  their  atten- 
dance can  be  sent 

To  meet  the  evUs  of  truancy  and  vagrancy,  the  Board  can 
also  establish  a  truant  school,  with  such  rules,  dictated  by  a 
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desire  to  refonn  the  habits  of  truants,  and  administered  with 
such  practical  good  sense,  that  the  Board,  while  avoiding  the 
odium  of  usurping  police  authority,  will  be  regarded  by  the 
community  as  doing  all  that  they  legally  can  do  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime. 

For  offences  that  lie  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Board,  the 
Police  Commissioners  may,  as  they  have  already  indicated  their 
willingness  to  do,  appoint  two  judicious  police  officers  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  upon  habitual 
and  incorrigible  vagrants,  truants,  and  other  offenders. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  town  authorities  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  district  and  the  city  by  making  at  once 
temporary  provision  for  truants  and  vagrants  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained what  and  how  extensive  permanent  provision  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  ancient  and  uniform  policy  of  Connecticut  that 
no  child  within  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  permitted  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  committee  present  the 
following  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board : 

jResolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
town  authorities  be  requested  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  and  the  Police  Magistrate  to  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  enforcement  of  the  truant  laws. 

Beaolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Schools  be  directed  to 
establish  one  or  more  ungraded  schools. 

Beeolvedj  That  children  who  cannot  be  well  instructed  in  the 
graded  schools  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance,  whether 
resulting  firom  necessity  or  otherwise,  may  be  sent  to  such  un- 
graded school  or  schools. 

Besohed^  That  children  whose  conduct  is  habitually  subver- 
sive of  good  order  may,  after  proper  admonition,  be  sent  to  such 
sohooL 

Jiesolvedy  That  in  cases  of  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  other 
offences,  which  by  law  are  misdemeanors,  the  offender  shall  be 
placed  on  the  following  course  of  discipline,  subject  to  such 
modification  as  the  Committee  on  Schools  may  from  time  to 
time  direct,  viz :  For  the  fiiBt  offence,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  discipline,  the  name  of  the  offender  shall  be  given  to 
such  officer  of  the  Board  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
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whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
offender,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
caae,  and  notify  them  of  the  consequences  of  such  conduct  if 
persisted  in. 

For  a  repeated  offence  the  name  of  the  truant  shall  be  given 
to  the  police  officers,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Police  Com- 
missioners to  enforce  the  law  provided  for  such  cases. 

Whenever  a  pupil  shall  prove  to  be  incorrigible  under  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  police  magistrate  shall  be 
notified  of  the  same.'' 

JOHN  E.  EARLE,! 

L.  W.  SPERRY, 

S.  E.  MERWIN, 

HORACE  DAY, 


V^mm^tee." 


While  all  parties  are  agreed  in  the  general  principle  that 
every  child  is  entitled  to  a  fair  elementary  education,  there  are 
intrinsic  difficulties  attending  any  theory  of  compulsory  in- 
struction, and  a  corresponding  embarrassment  connected  with  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  The  relation  which  the  authority  of  the 
State  in  a  &ee  government  bears  to  the  authority  of  the  parent 
is  far  fi^m  being  settled,  yet  this  question  perpetually  obtrudes 
itself  whenever  the  effort  is  made  to  unite  compulsory  instruc- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  those  personal  and  parental  rights 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  free  government  The  short  and 
easy  argument  which  disposes  of  all  difficulties  by  saying  that 
education  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  free  State,  and  therefore 
the  authority  of  the  State  may  and  must  supercede  the  authority 
of  the  parent,  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  short  Religion,  morals, 
health  and  domestic  economy  are  in  an  important  sense  essential 
to  the  welfiire  of  the  State :  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  State  is  a  competent  or  even  a  tolerable  teacher  of 
religion,  or  of  the  best  system  of  morals,  or  the  best  methods  of 
medical  treatment,  or  the  wisest  arrangements  of  domestic  life. 
Centuries  of  bitter  experience  have  been  needed  to  bring 
modem  society  to  the  conviction  that  the  highest  civilization  is 
incompatible  with  unlimited  authority  in  the  State.  While  it 
is  true  that  a  wise  and  philanthropic  despotism  can  act,  and 
sometimes  has  acted  with  singular  vigor  and  success  in  compell- 
ing religious  observances,  in  uprooting  immoralities,  in  enforcing 
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sanitary  laws,  and  in  controlling  social  life,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  absolute  authority  which  enables  a  wise  despot- 
ism to  accomplish  great  immediate  good,  is  the  same  authority 
which  makes  it  easy  for  a  profligate  and  corrupt  one  to  bring 
wide-spread  ruin  upon  society. 

Older  than  any  State,  and  having  an  authority  more  sacred 
than  human  law  can  give,  is  the  relation  and  authority  of  the 
parent,  and  no  wise  legislation  in  a  free  State  will  seek  to  weaken 
that  authority,  except  as  it  is  manifestly  and  grossly  abused. 
That  it  is  often  so  abused,  especially  in  cities  with  a  large  float- 
ing population,  is  painfully  evident  Every  year  it  has  become 
more  apparent,  not  only  that  the  number  of  habitual  truants 
and  juvenile  vagrants  is  rapidly  increasing  among  us,  but 
that  parents  to  a  considerable  extent  are  insensible  to  the 
wrong  they  are  permitting  to  be  inflicted  upon  their  oflFspring. 
The  plan  upon  which  the  Board  has  proceeded  in  its  efforts  to 
diminish  the  evil  has  been  to  secure,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  parent  in  the  attempt  to  save  the 
offender  to  his  parents,  to  himself  and  to  society. 

In  the  absence  of  other  accommodations  for  the  purpose, 
a  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Fair  Street  School  was 
prepared  temporarily  for  boys  specially  needing  the  disci- 
pline of  a  truant  school,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  teacher,  while  the  general  enforcement  of  the  rules 
was  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  new  regulations  was  seen  in  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  number  of  truants  reported  from  the  sev- 
eral schools,  and  in  clearing  the  streets  of  young  vagrants. 
Boys  who  had  grown  skilled  in  the  short  method  of  avoiding 
the  irksomeness  of  school  by  playing  truant  and  being  imme- 
diately suspended,  found  that  this  satisfactory  arrangement  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  less  they  were  inclined  to  go  to  school 
the  more  urgent  everyone  seemed  to  have  become  that  they 
should  go ;  the  army  of  boys  who  found  a  pleasant  excitement 
during  school  hours  in  watching  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  trains,  or  fishing  from  the  wharves  and  docks,  or  playing 
ball  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or  hanging  around  stables,  or 
perching  upon  fences  near  the  school  houses,  found  their  liberty 
seriously  abridged  by  inquisitive  policemen,  who  put  unpleasant 
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questions  about  their  absence  from  school  and  insisted  upon 
taking  them  to  their  homes  or  to  the  schools  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  to  the  station  house. 

*  The  humane  intention  of  the  Board  to  give  every  truant  a 
fair  chance  to  abandon  his  habit  without  going  to  the  truaat 
school,  has  been  cordially  seconded  by  the  Principals  of  the 
several  schools,  in  their  persistent  endeavors  to  reform  truants 
before  reporting  them  as  incorrigiblei  Even  when  transferred 
to  the  truant  school,  they  have  been  assured  of  a  speedy  resto- 
ration to  the  regular  schools,  whenever  their  attendance  and  con- 
duct shall  deserve  it 

The  ages  of  the  seventy-five  boys  who  have  been  sent  during 
the  year  to  the  truant  school  varied  fi^m  ten  to  sixteen  years. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  what  boys  at 
their  age  ought  to  know.  Some  of  them  did  not  know  their  let- 
ters, most  of  them  could  read  very  imperfectiy,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  knew  the  multiplication  table.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  found  to  be  neglected  and  mischievous,  rather 
than  depraved  and  vicious  boya  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to 
say  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  already  give  fair  promise  of 
reforming  and  of  becoming  reputable  members  of  society.  Even 
in  those  few  cases  where  the  Police  Court  has  been  obliged  to 
take  cognizance  of  persistent  truancy  and  vagrancy,  the  com- 
plaints, with  a  single  exception,  have  been  made  by  parents. 
The  school  authorities  have  steadily  endeavored  to  act  in  coop- 
eration with  parents,  and  maintain  rather  than  weaken  parental 
authority. 

But  the  great  problem,  after  all,  in  a  community  like  ours,  is 
not  so  much  how  to  punish  truants  and  vagrants  as  it  is  how  to 
prevent  constant  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  truants  and  vagrants 
from  growing  up.  The  chief  lesson  taught  by  the  experience 
of  the  year  has  been  that,  in  addition  to  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  against  truancy  and  vagrancy,  any  plan  which  will  cer- 
tainly secure  the  education  of  all,  must  begin  its  work  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  children  are  fit  subjects  for 
the  application  of  a  rigid  truant  law.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  the  Board  in  this  connection  to  observe  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  law  in  securing  the  more  regular  presence  of  a  class  of 
children,  who,  though  not  properly  truants,  were  anything  but 
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unexceptionable  in  their  attendanca  The  mere  apprehension 
of  being  transferred  to  one  of  the  ungraded  schools,  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  because  frequent  absence  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  up  in  their  studies  with  the  rest  of  the  class, 
has  acted  as  an  incentive  to  a  better  attendance.  So  consider- 
.  able  has  this  indirect  influence  been,  that  up  to  the  very  closing 
day  of  the  school  year,  few  unoccupied  seats  were  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  rooms,  while  the  demand  for  seats  for  very 
young  children  was  much  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Board  to 
supply. 

Previous  to  the  year  1868  no  age  was  fixed  by  law  in  Con- 
necticut at  which  children  were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  public 
schools.  In  that  year  the  school  age  was  made  by  statute  to 
extend  from  four  to  sixteen.  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  several 
other  States  of  the  Union,  no  child  under  five  can  claim  a 
seat  Our  own  local  usage,  growing  chiefly  out  of  our  inade* 
quate  supply  of  seatings,  has  been,  not  to  receive  pupils  under 
five,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  older.  While  the  age  of  five,  or 
even  six,  may  be  sufficiently  early  for  children  who  can  be 
properly  cared  for  at  home,  or  whose  education  will  be  contin- 
ued to  adult  years,  it  is  a  question  whether  considerable  numbers 
would  not  be  benefitted  by  going  to  school  at  four.  There  are 
children  who  need  to  be  withdrawn  as  early  and  as  much  as 
possible  from  evil  and  corrupting  examples  at  home,  and  to 
whom  habits  of  order,  attention  and  cleanliness,  if  taught  at 
all,  must  be  taught  through  the  discipline  of  the  public  schools. 
Besides  this,  we  have  a  large  number  of  children  among  us 
who  will  inevitably  be  withdrawn  from  school  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  year  at  the  earliest  age  they  can  earn  even  small 
wages,  and  for  whose  instruction  such  arrangements  should  be 
made  as  will  provide  the  best  education  possible  at  this  imma- 
ture period  of  Ufa 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  teach  most  children  who  enter 
school  at  four  years  old,  to  read  easy  lessons,  to  copy  on  the 
slate,  and  to  do  simple  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  by  the 
time  they  are  seven.  Few  children  can  earn  anything  before 
they  are  eleven ;  and  the  four  additional  years  between  seven 
and  eleven  ought  to  give  the  very  limited  education  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  read  with  readiness,  to  write 
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legibly,  and  to  keep  his  own  accounts.  Up  to  the  period 
when  a  child's  time  has  a  money  value,  many  motives  act  upon 
both  child  and  parent,  among  the  extremely  poor,  to  induce 
a  tolerably  regular  attendanca  It  is  so  convenient  for  such 
mothers  to  get  rid  of  children  for  a  few  hours  daily,  that  very 
little  urgency  is  commonly  needed  to  induce  them  to  send  l^eir 
offspring  to  school.  If  occasional  assistance  could  be  rendered 
to  children  of  poor  widows  and  other  necessitous  parents  by 
furnishing  them  with  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  the  re* 
proach  of  having  grown  up  boys  and  girls  in  New  Haven  who 
cannot  read  would  soon  ceasa  In  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  have  supplied,  during 
the  year,  neglected  children  with  entire  or  partial  suits  of  cloth- 
ing, and  that  fifty  dollars  have  recently  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  by  Henry  Hotchkiss,  Esq.,  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  coming  year. 

The  attendance  of  young  children  of  this  class  once  secured, 
both  the  pride  of  the  parent  and  the  wishes  of  the  child  would 
ordinarily  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  going  to  school  The 
parents  would  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  improvement 
of  their  children,  while  the  children  themselves  would  appre- 
ciate the  marked  contrast  between  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  their  own  homes  and  the  cheerful  influences  which  center 
around  a  well  ordered  school. 

While  the  possibility  of  what  is  usually  called  compulsory 
education  under  free  institutions  like  ours,  still  remains  an 
open  question,  the  Board  indulge  the  hope  that  the  experience 
of  another  year  will  determine  the  practicability  of  uniting  a 
fair  education  for  all  with  the  recognition  of  such  rights  in 
parents  as  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  State 
really  free. 

The  union  of  Fair  Haven  with  the  City  School  District  by 
the  concurring  votes  of  both  districts,  originated  in  a  request 
in  May  last  from  the  Fair  Haven  Board  for  a  joint  application 
to  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  mei^ng  of  the  two  districts 
into  ona  As  they  had  already  become  part  of  the  city,  they 
felt  that  no  good  reason  existed  why  they  should  remain  sepa- 
rated in  their  school  interests.  They  needed  the  benefits  of  the 
High  School  equally  with  ourselves,  and  their  limited  numbers 
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forbade  the  separate  employment  of  a  teacher  of  music  and  of 
drawing,  or  the  exclusive  services  of  a  superintendent  After 
repeated  interviews  with  members  of  the  Fair  Haven  Board  and 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter,  it  was  unanimously 
voted :  "  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District  will  favor  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for 
authority  to  unite  Fair  Haven  to  the  City  District,  provided 
that  the  Fair  Haven  District  will  make  provision  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  its  debt,  aod  the  question  be  left  to  the  vote  of 
the  two  districts.''  The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  author- 
izing the  union  on  these  terms,  and  approved  in  June  last,  was 
accepted  by  both  districts  in  the  succeeding  month,  and  Fair 
Haven  commences  the  new  school  year  as  a  part  of  our  com- 
mon school  district  In  accordance  with  the  usage  which  has 
named  each  of  our  other  grammar  school  buildings  aft;er  some 
individual,  conspicuous  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  soci- 
ety, the  Board  have  given  the  name  of  Woolsey  School  to  the 
Fair  Haven  building,  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  service  ren- 
dered to  sound  learning,  Christian  morality,  and  international 
harmony,  by  the  late  President  of  Yale  College. 

A  careful  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Board  and  the  schools,  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report  This  revision  was  made  necessary  in  part 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  a  year  ago,  in  holding  the  Principals 
of  the  several  Grammar  Schools  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
all  the  schools  included  in  their  respective  sub-districts.  As 
the  pupils  in  the  smaller  buildings  make  sufficient  progress  in 
their  studies  they  pass  up  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  should 
then  be  found  to  have  pursued  such  a  uniform  method  of  study, 
that  they  can  be  harmoniously  classified  with  those  of  like 
attainments  coming  from  other  schools.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  the  Principals  are  hereafter  to  be  regarded  as  having  the 
general  management  of  the  smaller  schoola  This  revision  was 
also  needed  to  bring  our  rules  into  agreement  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Many 
of  the  old  rules  terminated  in  the  ominous  phrase  "  shall  be 
suspended."  The  Board  have  cut  up  by  the  roots  every  exer- 
cise of  this  power  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  only  by 
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their  own  direct  action.  The  rules  of  the  Board  in  respect  to 
the  election  of  its  executive  officers,  have  been  so  changed 
that  hereafter  they  are  to  be  chosen  in  alternate  years.  New 
Haven  is  understood  to  be  the  largest  single  district  in  the 
United  Statea  The  entire  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  children,  is  intrusted  to  this  Board.  As 
the  success  of  our  schools  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill 
and  efficiency  of  the  school  officers,  it  seems  proper  that  the 
rules  for  their  election  should  not  be  such  as  to  leave  the  district 
at  any  time  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  without  one  officer 
at  least  who  is  familiar  with  our  school  arrangement& 

The  district  tax  laid  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  1866,  4  mills  on  the  dollar ;  1867,  8  m. ;  1868,  3  m. ; 
1869,  8  m. ;  1870,  2^  m.  Previous  to  the  unexpected  in- 
crease of  the  school  population  as  indicated  in  the  census 
of  January,  and  which  makes  necessary  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  school-house  in  the  Washington  sub-district;  and 
before  Fair  Haven  with  its  wholly  inadequate  supply  of  seatings 
for  the  scholars  in  that  sub-district  was  annexed  to  the  city,  the 
Board  had  confidently  anticipated  that  a  uniform  tax  of  2^  m. 
on  the  dollar,  would  meet  the  current  expenses  of  each  year, 
provide  new  primary  school-houses  as  they  might  be  needed, 
and  liquidate  in  a  few  years  the  large  indebtedness  to  be  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  the  High  School.  The  Board  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  is 
likely  to  be  as  large  the  present  year  as  the  last,  nor  what  addi- 
tional expenses  over  the  additional  income  from  taxation  in  that 
part  of  the  district  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of 
Fair  Haven ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances,  they  recommend 
that  the  tax  be  continued  at  2^  mills  for  the  present  year. 

The  details  of  the  expenses  of  the  District  for  the  year  which 
has  closed,  and  of  the  managment  and  progress  of  the  schools, 
will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Superintendent 

With  these  statements  and  explanations,  the  Board  respect- 
fully submit  their  doings  for  the  year  to  the  judgment  of  the 
District. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board. 

LUOIEN  W.  SPERRY,  Presideni. 
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The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary : 

tbbasubbr's  bepobt. 

Balance  from  last  year's  aoooimt, $  16,493.39 

From  Walter  Osbom,  Collector  of  Taxes, 93,000.00 

"    Town  of  New  Haven, 39,299.43 

"    State  School  Fund, 10,4T7.00 

"    Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,429.31 

"    State  appropriation  for  Maps,  Books,  etc., 340.00 

*•    Horace  Day,  sundry  coUections, 1,060.42 

Total, $162,099.66 

School  District  Orders  pidd, $146,696.23 

Balance  to  new  account, 16,404.32 

$162,099.66 

Nbw  Havbn,  Sept.  9,  1871. 
The  undersigned  has  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
BL  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  past  year,  and  finds  the  same  correct ;  and  there  is  now  a  bal- 
ance of  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  ^^  dollars  in  his 

hands. 

RICHARD  F.  LYON,  Avditor. 

skcbbtabt's  report. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1871,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $89,312.32 

"         Janitors, 6,844.26 

Offlcers, : 6,T60.00 

$100,906.67 
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Fuel, $ 

Rent— Hamilton  School, $  1,000.00 

South  St  School, 600.00 

Diyision  St  School, 276.00 

State  St  School,  Branch  No.  1, 37.60 

"             "       BranchNa2, 30.00 

Broad  St  School, 110.80 

$ 

Printing— Annual  Report, $   609.40 

High  School  Reports  and  other  printing, 21 9.80 

Music  and  Tocal  examinations*, 16.26 

Reports  on  Truancy, 14.50 

Record  of  attendance, 45.00 

Report  blanks  to  Superintendent, 34.60 

Advertising,   83.26 

ApprobatioD  Cards, 10.50 

Reward            *«      70.00 

Merit                 "     40.60 

Absence            "     23.60 

Admission         " 9.00 

Drawing           "     16.20 

Superintendent's  Circulars, 17.00 

Course  of  Studies, 1 29.26 

School  Registers, 60.00 

Inyentorj  blanks, 9.00 

Treasurer's  blanks, 10,00 

Stereotyping  cards,. 28.00 

$ 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  etc.,— High  School  Library, $  348.03 

High  School  Premiums, 76.00 

Reference  Books, 242.60 

School  Books, 278.96 

Drawing  Charts, 12.00 

Maps,  Charts,  etc,. 240.00 

Numeral  Frames, 6.76 

Globes, 11.76 

Stationery— School  Diaries, $     84.60 

Writing  paper, 161.63 

Drawing  paper, 88.00 

Lead  pencils  for  drawing, 80.90 

Slate  pencils  fordo., 90.60 

Sharpening  pencils  for  do., 166.62 

Pens,    148.24 

Pen  holders, 14.24 

Ink,   68.60 

Inkstands,  Ink  wells  and  covers, 17.99 

Chalk  crayons, '. 30.00 

Slates, 13.78 


3,377.20 


2,063.30 


1,234.76 


$     1,210.09 
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Enrelopea, )    12.90 

Black-board  rubbers, 36.00 

Blank  books,  and  Stationeiy  for  Census, 10.60 

Letter  Piles  and  Binders, 10.60 

Stationery  for  Office, 4.20 

$       998.90 

Supplies  for  Janitors— Brooms, $     62.27 

Floor  Brushes, 73.18 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters, 60.36 

Mats  and  Matting, 66.69 

Shovels,  Hods  and  Dust  Pans, 9.77 

Baskets,  Pails  and  Cups, 16.87 

Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  eta, 12.73 

$       279.76 

Miscellaneous  Items — ^Annual  School  Meeting, $  126.67 

Bnimierating  Children, 314.31 

Assessors'  Bill  for  making  Grand  List, 612.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 407.60 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 690.14 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs, 422.76 

Clooks  and  RepairSi 36.97 

Gas  for  Evening  School  and  Office, 131.80 

Travel, 168.60 

Freight,  Express  and  Errands, 19.94 

Postage,  1430 

Insurance  for  three  years, 2,162.18 

Auditors, 10.00 

$    6,004.96 

Repairs  and  Improvements — Expenses  on  all  Furnaces 

and  Stoves, $  339.63 

High  School, $  104.18 

Webster  School, 691.70 

Eaton          "      666.86 

Wooster      "      232.66 

Dwight       "      201.71 

Skinner       "      414.64 

Washington       220.77 

Hamilton     "      11.34 

CedarSt     **      63.10 

DixweU       "      61.08 

GoffeSt      **      7.08 

FairSt        "      46.86 

South  St     ♦*      6.42 

DivisionSt  " 446 

CariislaSt  " 6.61 

EhnSt        "      12.35 

WhitingSt" 16.86 

City  Point  "      18.76 

EdwardsSt 4.86 
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State  St  School, $       480 

Broad  St     "      6.76 

ChenySt   "      6.00 

Eveniiig  Schools, 9.70 

Office, 6.62 

$    2,932.54 

Ordinary  expenses, ^ $in,99a08 

BZTBAOBDIKiLBT  BXPENSSa 

Payments  on  Edwards  St  School  House, $  7,307.88 

Furniture  fordo, 608.13 

Assessment  for  extension  of  (Gilbert  St, 3476 

Hose  for  Washingfton  School, 86.80 

Architects' Plans, ..  476.00 

Oak  St  School  Lot, 2,800.00 

Building  contracts,  extras  and  Aimiture  for  do., 12,261.48 

Furnaces  fordo., 47430 

Division  St  School  Lot, 2,000.00 

Music  seats  in  all  schools, 414.00 

Sewer  connection,  Wooster  School, 136.60 

Bemoyal  of  High  School  and  fitting  up  of  State  House,..  96.26 

On  contract  for  building  stone  wall,  High  School, 900.00 

Taking  down  and  remoTlng  High  School  building, 7 6. 26 

Survey  of  High  School  Lot,  and  fhune  for  plan, 16.60 

Third  Story  of  Fair  St  School  finished  and  fVimished,  ...  616.60 

Carlisle  St  School  fitted  up  and  re-ftimished, 293.24 

Fitting  up  Office  of  Board,  State  House, 79.80 

State  Teachers^  Association, 60.00 

$  28,666.48 

Total, $146,664.66 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses, $117,998.08 

*'       extraordinary  expenses, 28,666.48 

Total, $146,66466 

Ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept  1, 1871, $117,998.08 

"  "  "  Sept  1,1870, 116,736.26 

Increase, $    2,261.82 

Extraordinary  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept  1, 1871, $  28,666.48 

"  "  "  Sept  1,  T870, 13,736.26 

Increase, $  14,930.22 

New  Haven,  Sept.  11, 1871. 

The  undersigned  has  examined  the  bills,  accounts  and  vouchers 

of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 

Haven  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  finds  the  same 

correct. 

RICHARD  F.  LYON,  AudUor. 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing Sept.  1, 1871,  are  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $106,000 

"          Officers, 6,^60 

"         Janitors, 7,000 

Bo(^  Stationery  and  Printing, 3,600 

Brashes,  Brooms,  Buhbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 600 

Bent  of  School  Houses, 2,700 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  list, 000 

Fuel, 4,600 

Bepairs, 3,600 

Furniture, 1,000 

Insurance  for  three  years, 400 

Contingencies, 1,000 

$136,760 


The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated  at 
the  original  cost : 

Webster  SchoolLot  and  Building, $23,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 32,000 

Hfflhouse  Schod  Lot, 14,000 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000 

DizweU  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,600 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Buildmg, 2,000 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Buildhig, 800 

Wooeter  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 44,000 

Howard  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 48,200 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Buildmg  and  Furniture, 16,000 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,000 

Oariisle  Street  School  Lot  Buildmg  and  Furniture, 1.000 

Woolaey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000 

Lot  on  Division  Street, 2,000 

$300,000 

With  the  exception  of  bills  of  small  amount  for  repairs,  not  yet 
presented,  the  District  is  free  from  debt. 

CHAS.  ATWATEB,  Chairman. 

Kew  Havek,  Sept.  1, 1871. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  Board  of  Education  op  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District. 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I  submit  this  my  sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Schools,  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  whole  number 
since  the  first  report  was  presented  by  the  "Acting  School 
Visitor,"  who,  in  1857,  began  to  perform  the  duties  now 
assigned  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  I 
venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  year  has 
beeii  very  satisfactorily  accomplished  Allow  me  to  urge 
your  attention  to  the  following  summary,  and  to  the  tables 
and  subjects  of  which  record  is  made  in  the  appendix, 
as  containing  the  most  important  information  in  my  power 
to  present  You  may  there  find  the  record  of  each  room,  its 
relative  condition  as  compared  with  others,  and  a  summation 
of  the  work  of  each  school ;  also,  the  totals  of  all  the*  schools 
in  the  district  What  I  may  say  additional  will  be  but  little 
more  than  explanatory  statements  in  relation  to  the  facts 
therein  registered. 

summary  op  statistics  for  1870-71. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict, according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  Jane, 
18V1,  was, 46,629 

Fair  Haven  (7th  Ward),  recently  annexed,  adds, ...  3,992 

Total  population  of  the  School  District  and  City,.  49,621 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  Town,  but  not  of  the  City,.  1,266 

Total  population  of  the  City  and  Town, 60,886 
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Assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  City  and  Town,  1870,  assessed  at  about 

two-thirds  its  true  value, (46,527,165.00 

Increase  over  1860, 2,008,803.00 

Total  amount  of  taxable  real  and  personal  estate  in 

the  City  School  District, $41,071,016.00 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and 

16  years,  enumerated  in  Jan.,  1871,  was, 10,477 

Increase  over  1870, 541 

Fwir  Haven  will  add, 000 

Total  for  the  next  school  year,  between  4  and  16,.  11,467 

The  number  of  school-houses  occupied  during  a  part 

or  whole  of  the  year, 22 

Owned  by  the  District, 14 

Whole  number  of  school  rooms, 125 

Increase, 4 

Whole  number  of  sittings, 6,627 

Increase, 245 

TBACHEBa 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in 
the  day  schools,  including  teachers  in  music 
and  drawing,  one  each, 13 

Number  employed  in  the  evening  school,  including 

writing  master, 7 

Total  male  teachers, 20 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers, 144 

Increase, 0 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day 

schools, 155 

Increase  in  the  day  schools, 0 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools, 162 

Increase, 0 

NUMBBB  OF  PUPILS  IN   ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  scholars  registered  (admitted)  during 

the  year, 7,209 

Increase, 831 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the 
year —  Whole  number  boys, . . .  3,125 

"             "       girls,.   -2,035  6,060 

Increase, 242 
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Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  5,786 

Increase, 234 

Per  cent  attendance  of  all  the  schools, 04.6 

Increase, 04 

The  ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belong- 
ing) to  the  number  enumerated  (between  4  and 
16  years), .578 

Decrease,   007 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 1 20,31 9 

Increase, 2,883 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  each  half  day, . . .  801 

Increase, 7 

Number  of  absences  to  a  scholar  on  the  average 

number  registered, 19.8 

Decrease, 5 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 6,917 

Decrease  on  last  year, 298 

Number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar  on  average  regis- 
tered number,  1.14 

Decrease, 07 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 583 

Increase, 3 

Number  of  suspensions, <... 198 

Decrease, 162 

Number  of  half-days  perfect  attendance — boys, 1 7,509 

"  "  "  "  girls,--.  15,821 

Increase  over  1870— boys, 1,143 

"  "  girls, 1,482 

Number  half-days  all  present, 8,156 

Increase, 795 

The  average  age  of  all  the  pupils  is, 9y  7m 

Decrease, l^m. 

Note.— The  number  attending  the  evening  and  ungraded  aohoola  is  not 
included  in  tiie  atatiaticfl  above. 

THE  GENSUa 

The  decennial  census  recently  made  by  the  United  States 
has  given  the  population  of  New  Haven.  Prom  the  school 
census,  taken  in  January  last,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  to  the 
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number  of  tlie  whole  population  is  as  one  to  four  and  one- 
third  (more  exactly,  4-i^).  Hence,  multiplying  the  number  of 
persons  enumerated  between  4  and  16  years  by  4-,^^,  the  prod- 
uct will  give  the  population  of  the  city  for  the  preceding  year 
with  a  good  degree  of  exactnesa 

By  the  enumeration  made  in  January  last,  the  increase  of 
children  of  school-going  age  in  the  district  is  found  to  be 
unusually  large.  The  whole  number  has  now  risen  consider- 
ably above  the  round  number  ten  thousand ;  and  the  increase 
over  the  previous  year  is  five  hundred  and  forty  one.  By  the 
re-annexation  of  Fair  Haven  District,  in  July  last,  we  have  an 
addition  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety,  making  an  aggregate  of 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  seven. 

An  analysis  of  the  census  gives  some  interesting  results. 
The  following  table  exhibits,  in  the  column  of  totals,  the 
number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  belonging  to  each 
of  the  sub-districts,  as  named.  On  the  same  line  will  be  found 
the  number  of  children  enumerated,  of  different  ages,  fix)m  4 
to  16  years.  At  the  foot  of  the  columns  will  be  found  totals, 
first,  of  the  whole  number  enumerated ;  and  next,  under  the 
columns  of  the  several  ages,  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
the  respective  ages  indicated.  From  these  totals,  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  during  the  winter  of 
1870,  is  deducted ;  thus  leaving  the  whoh  number^  and  the 
numbers  of  different  ages,  not  attending  school  during  that  term. 


Tabls   L — Showing  the  iohole  number  enumerated  in  ectch  sub- 
district^  and  the  number  of  different  ages. 


8Tib-DlBtrloto. 

Totals. 

4 
yra. 

s 
yra. 

6 
jn. 

7 

6 

9 
yra. 

10 

y». 

11 

yw. 

IS 
yn. 

u 

15 
yr». 

Webster 

Baton  

1784 
1213 
1746 
2073 
1460 
2141 

160 
88 
149 
178 
118 
201 

145 
101 
172 
166 
110 
189 

151 
103 
139 
148 
111 
162 

134 
79 
118 
157 
138 
194 

135 
102 
153 
166 
121 
195 

171 
115 
157 
172 
124 
192 

152 
118 
159 
193 
142 
189 

161 
103 
139 
175 

136 
109 
134 
185 

143 
116 
140 
156 
114 
159 

156 
112 
129 
209 

112 
138 

141 
12S 

Wooster 

Dwight 

167 
1^ 

Skinner 

Washington 

120!  138 

149  j  196 

112 
178 

Census  totals 

Tot.  in  the  schools, 
No.  not  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  -- 

10477 
6488 

894 

883 
344 

814 
568 

820 
6-26 

872 
702 

931 
821 

953 
851 

847 
708 

897 
710 

827 
580 

855 
374 

884 
204 

3989 

894 

539 

246 

194 

170 

110 

102 

139 

187 

247 

481 

680 
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Table  U. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  children  attending  school 
during  the  winter  term  of  1871 ;  also  the  eame  dasaified  under 
the  severed  ages. 


Sub-DlBtrlcts. 

Totalt. 

4 

B 

yre. 

6 
yra. 

7 
yra. 

8 
yw. 

f 
yra. 

10 

yrs. 

11 
yri. 

It 
yre. 

IS 

yn. 

14 

yr.. 

IS 
yri. 

Webater 

Eaton 

1062 
624 

1387 

1834 
776 

1236 
70 

69 
26 
110 
49 
36 
64 

101 
36 

143 

111 
61 

117 

10o!l23 

48!  64 

129 
78 

189 

162 
91 

172 

136 
82 
191 
172 
104 
166 
1 

136 
60 

139 

166 
88 

129 

106 
76 

131 

160 
96 

140 
3 

98 
72 
108 
138 
68 
87 
19 

56 
63 
48 
112 
34 
68 
14 

20 
30 

Wooster 

Dwight 

149 

107 

84 

138 

153 

118 

99 

145 

26 
49 

Skinner   

Washington 

High  School*-.. - 

26 
20 
33 

ToLinthoBchoolfl, 

6488 

344 

568 

626 

702 

821 

861 

708 

710 

680 

374 

204 

It  will  be  seen,  ia  the  first  table,  tbat  the  number  of  children 

in.no  public  school  during  the  term  named,  was, 8,989 

Of  these,  the  number — four  years  old,  was, 894 

**  five        "  "    589 

"  thirteen"  "    247 

"  fourteen"  "    481 

fifteen    "  "    680 

2,841 

The  whole  number  between  five  and  thirteen  not  in 

school,  1,148 

Children  under  five  years  are  not  admitted.  Many  parents 
wisely  keep  their  children  at  home  under  six  years.  After  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  the  number  of  children  withdrawn  from 
school  rapidly  increases.  Straitened  circumstances  of  parents 
sometimes  require  the  aid  of  children  in  the  support  of  the 
&mily.  But  more  frequently  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  a  niggardliness  which 
induces  them  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  the  small  pittance 
a  child  can  earn,  leads  them  to  do  their  offspring  the  greatest 
injustice  possible,  by  depriving  them  of  that  which  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  gold. 

Again,  many  boys  acquire  bad  habits  from  lax  or  injudi- 
cious training  at  home;  and  having  become  impatient  of 
restraint  and  study  at  school,  seek  every  opportunity  to  escape 
from  school  duties.     Such  are  the  material  of  which  truants, 

^  The  pupUs  of  the  High  School  under  16  years  of  age  are  entered  separatelj, 
became  thej  come  from  nil  the  districts. 
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loungers  and  vagabonds  on  our  streets  are  made.  Of  the  four- 
teen hundred  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  no 
doubt  a  considerable  number  are  properly  employed,  and  many 
are  in  private  schools ;  but  we  have,  daily,  ocular  draionstra- 
tion  on  our  streets,  around  the  wharves  and  elsewhere,  that 
there  is  a  serious  defect  that  so  many  youth  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  indolence,  ignorance  and 
vice.  It  will  be  well  if  the  experiment  of  the  ungraded 
school  should  do  something  to  check  the  evil 

It  will  aid  us  to  understand  what  parts  of  the  city  are  most 
in  want  of  additional  school  room,  if  we  present  the  subject 
in  another  form,  thus : 

JMstrlet.  Bmuntnled.  InSohooL  Out  of  Sdiool. 

Webster, If  from  1784  we  deduct  1062,  we  have  left  722 

Eaton, "  1278  "  624  "  579 

andH.  Sch..  "  70 

Wooster, "  1746  "  1887  *'  859 

Dwight, "  2078  "  1884  "  789 

Skinner, "  1460  "  776  "  684 

Washington,  ..  "  2141  '*  1285  "  906 

10,477  6,488  8,989 

It  is  evident  that  the  Washington  District  has  by  far  the 
largest  surplus  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made.  Not  only 
is  the  number  greater  (906)  than  in  any  other  district,  but  the 
number  of  private  schools  is  very  small 

The  Webster  and  Dwight,  contiguous  districts,  show  a  lai^e 
surplus  (722+789=1461),  but  the  new  primary  house  just 
finished,  comer  of  Oak  and  Greenwood  streets,  will,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  relieve  the  pressure  in  both  at  present 

Should  any  desire  to  know  the  number  of  children  out  of 
school,  of  different  ages,  in  each  sub-district,  they  have  only  to 
deduct  the  numbers,  under  the  several  ages,  of  those  in  school^ 
Table  II,  from  the  numbers  indicating  the  same  ages  in  Table 
I.  By  such  a  deduction,  the  Wooster  District  will  show  a 
larger  number  in  school,  of  certain  ages  (6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  yrs.), 
than  were  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  district  The  expla- 
nation is  that  many  children  attending  the  German-English 
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(Cherry  street)  and  Fair  Street  Training  Schools  are  admitted 
from  slU  the  surrounding  districts. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  pupils,  a  smaller  number 
than  ever  have  been  denied  admission  to  the  schools  for  want 
of  room.  A  more  uniform  distribution  has  been  effected,  so 
that  nearly  all  schools  have  been  well  filled,  with  small  sur- 
plus anywhere  unaccommodated 

The  Edwards  street  house  for  primary  children,  in  the 
Skinner  District,  was  completed  and  occupied  about  the  first 
of  December,  1870.  Only  three  rooms  have  yet  been  opened, 
one  room  remaining  vacant  About  half  of  the  pupils  ad- 
mitted were  transferred  Scorn  the  rented  rooms  known  as  the 
Skinner  Branch  Schools.  Entire  relief  fix>m  pressure*  is 
secured  in  this  district,  by  the  addition  of  about  two  himdred 
and  sixteen  seats.  The  Edwards  street  house  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  model  structure  for  a  primary  school,  and  for 
elegance,  simplicity  and  convenience  combined,  we  doubt  if  its 
equal  can  be  found.  The  building  is  one  story  high,  has  four 
rooms,  and  fifty  six  pupils  can  be  seated  in  eacL 

The  Dixwell  School  has  been  quite  ftiU  through  the  year, 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  another  room,  by  the  removal 
of  the  small  wooden  building  to  the  Dixwell  premises,  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Goflfe  Street  School.  The 
increase  of  children  in  this  section  of  the  city  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  enlargement  of  business  at  Newhallville. 
The  increase  of  population  has  been  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  school,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  dwellings  at  Newhall- 
villa  There  is  still  room  at  the  Division  Street  School,  suffi- 
cient for  present  necessity,  and  that  part  of  the  district  will  be 
abundantly  provided  for  as  soon  as  the  new  house  shall  be 
completed  which  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  Division  street 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
city  has  required  a  new  primary  building  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure in  the  Webster  and  southern  part  of  the  Dwight  Districts. 
A  house  similar  to  the  Edwards  street  building,  and  located  on 
the  comer  of  Oak  and  Greenwood  streets,  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.     Yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
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primary  room,  comer  of  Broad  and  George  streets,  which  was 
opened  last  fall  to  accommodate  the  surplus  of  the  Webster 
School,  may  still  be  needed. 

A  year  ago  the  old  house  on  Carlisle  street,  in  the  Washing- 
ton District,  was  thoroughly  renovated,  and  supplied  with  new 
furniture  for  fifty  sittings.  Sixty  additional  seats  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Howard 
Avenue  School  (now  Washington),  giving  sixty  pupils  to  each 
teacher.  Yet  all  applicants  could  not  be  received,  and  thirty 
seats  were  placed  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Principal.  Even 
these  additions  have  not  been  sufficient  to  ftiUy  supply  the 
demand.  Another  primary  building  of  four  rooms  is  greatly 
needed  for  the  young  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahis  school 
The  Washington  (Training)  School  (now  Cedar  street)  has 
never  been  so  uniformly  full  as  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
South  Street  School,  No.  6  has  stood  vacant  for  several  years, 
until  the  year  before  last  it  was  about  half  filled ;  but  during 
the  past  year  that  room  and  all  others  in  the  building  have 
been  fiiUy  occupied. 

The  Eaton  School  has  had  a  larger  number  of  unoccupied 
seats  than  any  other.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  rooms  above 
number  six.  The  territory  of  this  district  comprises  a  smaller 
population  than  any  other  district,  and  perhaps  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  boundaries  may  be  advisable. 

The  lower  rooms  of  the  Wooster  School  received  sixty 
additional  seats  two  years  ago,  and  little  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  since  in  giving  seats  to  all  applicants.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  both  teachers  and  children  sufier  loss, 
both  in  this  school  and  Howard  avenue,  by  placing  under  the 
charge  of  one  teacher  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  she  can 
thoroughly  instruct  She  may  go  through  ihe  forms  of  school 
duty,  but  the  results  desired  cannot  be  reached.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  young  teachers,  who  are  here  to  gain  their  first 
experience.  It  may  be  economy  in  one  direction,  but  prodigal 
waste  in  another. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  and  instruction  are  the  two  prime  objects  of 
effort  by  all  concerned,  in  securing  the  successful  working  of 
our  schools.     Without   the   former,  the  latter  is  impossible. 
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With  perfect  attendance,  no  competent  teacher,  with  the  facili- 
ties provided,  will  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required  in  the 
department  of  instruction.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious 
why  so  much  care  and  labor  are  needful  to  secure  this,  the  first 
element  of  success.  Experience  teaches  that  unremitted  vigil- 
ance, preserving  effort  and  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity,  are 
requisite  to  withstand  the  multitude  of  influences  constantly  at 
work  which  produce  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  former 
reports  I  have  treated  this  topic  so  fully  and  so  much  in  detail, 
that  only  a  brief  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  means 
of  preventing  it  will  now  be  necessary. 

That  the  loss  from  irregular  attendance  is  a  serious  one  must 
be  obvious  upon  a  moment's  reflection.  The  aggregate  of 
120,819  half-days  absence  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred years  of  schooling,  to  those  who  are  absent,  every  ten 
months  the  schools  are  in  session.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
absence  of  three  hundred  scholars  daily  fix)m  all  the  schools. 
The  number  is  equal  to  one  half  the  pupils  provided  for  in  one 
of  our  Grammar  Schools ;  and  if  all  the  absences  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  of  these  schools,  six  rooms  would  be  left  vacant 
through  the  year.  The  services  of  six  teachers  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  whose  salaries,  at  an  average  of  five  hundred 
doUars  each,  would  save  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  cost  of 
instruction  alona 

If  only  the  absentees  were  the  losers,  the  case  would  be  more 
tolerabla  Both  teachers  and  punctual  pupils  are  made  to  suffer 
from  the  irregularity.  Classes  are  retarded  in  their  progress. 
Extra  instruction  is  required  of  the  teacher  to  carry  forward 
absent  pupils  with  those  who  have  already  passed  over  the 
studies ;  and  regular  pupils  are  obliged  to  wait  for  absentees 
on  lessons  they  have  already  learned.  The  habits  of  irregular 
scholars  almost  invariably  become  injurious  to  the  school. 
Pupils  inclined  to  be  insubordinate,  are  less  patient  of  restraint 
after  absence,  and  find  mental  application  more  distasteful. 
Hence,  discipline  becomes  more  difficult,  the  spirit  of  the 
school  is  depressed,  and  general  loss  is  inevitabla  If  "  sickness 
or  some  equally  imperative  necessity  "  required  the  existing 
irregularity,  comment  would  be  unnecessary.  It  may  be  that 
a  la-{jer  number  of  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  have 
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occurred  during  the  year  tliaii  usual  But  when  more  than 
one-third,  and  in  some  instances  one-half  of  the  absences  are  re- 
ported as  inexcusable,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  duty  is  se- 
lected by  somebody.  If  teachers  were  neglectful  of  duty  in  en- 
couraging or  endeavoring  to  enforce  attendance,  we  should  seek 
a  remedy,  first,  through  a  more  energetic  effort  on  their  part 
With  few  exceptions,  they  deserve  conmiendation  for  the  un- 
wearied pains  they  have  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
absences  and  tardinesses  on  their  r^stera 

To  a  large  number  who  have  visited  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  fiiendly  intercourse  with  parents  have  secured  their 
cooperation,  the  highest  credit  is  dua  Let  this  work  be  con- 
tinued, and  much  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  teachers 
will  be  removed  ;  that  indifference  and  neglect  which  now 
prevails  will  be  materially  diminished. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  "perfect  attendance"  in  the 
appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  rooms  in  which 
the  attendance  was  perfect  100  half  days  or  more  during  the  year, 
has  been  largely  increased.  In  1868-9  the  number  was  eight ; 
in  1869-70,  twdve ;  in  1870-1,  twenty-five.  Good  fortune,  in 
exemption  from  sickness,  may  be  an  important  element  of  this 
success ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  gained  without  en- 
couragement and  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
cordial  cooperation  and  excellent  spirit  of  the  pupils.  The 
success  in  each  case  is  a  declaration  of  a  harmonious,  sympa- 
thetic, kind  feeling  existing  between  teachers  and  pupils.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  records  show  that  eight  of  the  twenty-five 
teachers  have  not  inflicted  a  corporal  punishment  during  the 
year ;  and  several  others  but  one  or  two  ;  and  in  all  of  them 
the  amount  of  punishments  has  been  the  minimum.  But  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  a  cordial  spirit  does  not  prevail  in 
any  rooms  which  are  not  reported  for  perfect  attendance ;  for 
there  are  many  in  which  the  mutual  kind  feeling  existing  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  is  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 
But  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes  have  placed  the  same 
successful  attendance  beyond  their  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  rooms  in  which  either  great  in- 
difference or  want  of  power  and  effort  of  teachers  to  control 
irregularity  have  existed.     Booms  in  chai^ge  of  substitutes  and 
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inexperienced  teachers  are  most  likely  to  suffer  in  this  respect 
Irregular  attendance,  as  well  as  lack  of  good  discipline,  are 
natural  consequences  of  a  change  of  teachers.  Teachers  of 
long  experience,  too,  sometimes  lose  their  ambition,  or  suffer 
their  minds  to  become  abstracted  from  the  duties  of  the  school, 
by  objects  outside  of  their  regular  employment.  Lack  of 
interest  in  the  teacher,  whether  in  attendance,  order  or  instruc- 
tion, is  quickly  revealed  through  an  indifferent,  listless  spirit 
manifested  by  the  children,     "as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 

SCHOOL." 

Punctuality  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  pupil  is  essential 
to  succesa  Example  is  better  than  precept  Referring  to 
Table  HE  in  the  appendix,  in  the  column  indicating  tardiness  of 
teachers,  there  are  found  forty  rooms  reported  in  which  the  teach- 
ers have  not  been  tardy  at  all  during  the  year.  But  in  the  other 
eight-five  rooms  there  were  six  hundred  and  one  cases  of  tardi- 
ness. Seven  instances  to  any  one  teacher  in  four  hundred  ses- 
sions, which  would  be  the  average  number  if  equally  distributed, 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  exorbitant  number.  But  the  question 
occurs  at  once,  why  the  great  difference  between  the  large 
number  never  or  seldom  tardy  and  those  who  are  so  frequently, 
as  the  record  shows. 

DISCIPLINK 

A  steady  and  gratifying  improvement  is  noticeable,  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  government  of  the  schoola  A  smaller  number 
than  usual  of  complaints  fix>m  parents  have  been  made,  on 
account  of  unreasonable  severity.  The  number  of  teachers 
who  have  been  able  to  control  their  rooms  without  corporal 
punishment  has  never  been  so  large  as  during  the  year  past 
And  yet  the  whole  number  of  such  punishments  in  all  the 
schools  has  been  a  little  larger  than  during  the  previous 
year ;  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  some  teachers  have 
employed  the  "last  resort"  with  greater  freedom  than  was 
desirable,  perhaps  sometimes  without  sufficient  cause. 

That  the  difference  in  results  of  discipline  is  due  chiefly  to 
a  difference  in  capability  of  teachers  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  where  new  teachers 
have  labored  hard,  punished  much,  and  talked  loudest,  almost 
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total  failure  has  been  the  result;  but  immediately  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  teacher,  perfect  submission  and  good 
order  have  been  secured  at  once  from  the  same  scholars,  with 
little,  if  any,  violent  exercise  of  authority.  A  cordial  sympathy 
between  teacher  and  pupils  is  the  indispensable  requisite  as  a 
basis  of  successful  government,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
family.  Authority  and  force  have  their  place;  but  suitable 
precautions  and  a  cheerful  genial  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  render  a  frequent  exhibition  of  them  unnecessary. 

The  school  that  had  the  largest  daily  attendance  through  the 
year,  had  no  case  of  corporal  punishment  during  the  summer 
term ;  and  of  the  small  number  in  the  same  school  during  the 
two  previous  terms,  two-thirds  of  the  punishments  were  in- 
flicted in  rooms  where  substitutes,  or  new  teachers,  deemed 
them  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  obedience.  In  a  school 
having  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  in  daily  attendance, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  female  principal,  but  a  single 
punishment  occurred  during  the  summer  term  ;  and  the  same 
school  had  the  smallest  number  of  any  school  through  the 
year,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Of  the  grammar 
schools,  that  which,  in  times  past,  has  received  most  censure 
for  alleged  severity  in  discipline,  has  had  a  smaller  percentage 
of  punishments  than  any  schools  except  the  two  referred  to 
above.  Several  other  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  lady 
principals,  show  a  percentage  of  punishments  but  little  less 
favorable  than  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

While,  in  my  judgment,  corporal  punishment  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  our  schools,  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  good 
judgment  and  proper  management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
the  present  amount  may  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  eflSciency 
of  the  schools  increased. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLa 

Miss  Walker,  transferred  from  the  Pair  Street  School,  has 
had  charge  of  the  Washington  Training  School  during  the 
year  past  K  any  apprehension  has  existed  respecting  the 
success  of  the  school  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  as  principal, 
it  has  doubtless  ceased.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been  fully 
equal  to  any  previous  year,  and  the  government  and  instruction 
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have  been  efficient  The  interests  of  the  pupils  have  been 
regarded  with  scrupulous  care,  and  the  young  teachers  have 
been  thoroughly  instructed  in  methods  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline. The  success  of  those  who  have  been  appointed  to  per- 
manent positions  has  never  been  more  marked,  and  the  number 
has  never  been  greater. 

Miss  Williams,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dixwell 
School,  has  had  charge  of  the  Fair  Street  Training  School. 
Her  past  experience  has  enabled  her  to  perform  excellent  ser- 
vice in  her  new  position.  From  both  schools,  twenty-six 
young  ladies  have  received  appointments  to  the  schools  in  the 
district  during  the  year,  and  seven  more  are  to  take  charge  of 
rooms  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  About  seventy  young 
ladies  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  our  schools  since 
the  training  schools  were  established ;  and  nearly  fifty,  or  about 
one-third  of  all  the  female  teachers  of  the  district,  are  now  in 
service.  Of  the  class  that  graduated  at  the  High  School  in  1870, 
all  but  one  have  passed  through  the  training  schools  and  re- 
ceived appointments.  Of  the  class  of  1871,  eight  are  now 
members  of  the  training  schools. 

An  erroneous  impression  seems  to  prevail,  that  young  ladies 
can  be  prepared  for  teaching  in  the  training  schools  with  a  very 
limited  education;  that  instruction  in  the  branches  usually 
taught,  is  given  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  In  many 
normal  and  training  institutions,  where  much  more  time  is 
allowed  for  a  course,  instruction  is  made  far  more  prominent 
than  the  training  department  Our  time  permits  only  to  direct 
the  pupil  teacher  how  to  use  the  knowledge  she  has  already 
acquired.  She  enters  directly  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the 
school  room ;  and  ber  main  purpose  is  to  learn,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  how  to  use  the  knowledge  she  has  already  acquired, 
in  guiding  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  how  to 
meet  all  emergencies  in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  order. 
Her  work  is  precisely  the  ordinary  labor  of  teaching  diVkA.  govern- 
ing^ elsewhere,  in  the  school  room,  with  this  exception,  that 
here,  she  has  the  aid  of  one  who  has  learned  by  long  experi- 
ence, much  study  and  careful  observation,  the  best  methods  for 
accomplishing  both. 

The  Principal  stands  by  the  young  teacher  to  encourage  and 
approve  when  right ;  to  point  out  errors,  and  suggest  improve- 
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ments.  She  advises  what  to  read  or  study  for  intellectual 
culture  and  the  acquisition  of  strength  for  successful  teaching. 
Self-improvement  is  constantly  encouraged — ^is  imperatively 
required  as  a  condition  of  success.  But  neither  time  nor  phy- 
sical strength  will  permit  one  to  attempt  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction under  the  burden  of  daily  duties  of  the  school 
Hence  the  graduates  of  the  High  School,  or  those  who  have 
pursued  a  similar  course  of  study,  are  the  most  acceptable 
candidates  for  the  school,  and  soonest  secure  eligible  positions, 
and  perform  their  duties  with  the  greatest  ease  and  profit  to 
their  pupils. 

SCHEME  OF  STUDIE& 

Last  year  a  course  of  study  was  prepared,  with  great  care,  as 
a  guide  for  teachers,  to  regulate  their  work  through  the  year. 
It  was  arranged  ftom  notes  and  observations  made  in  the 
schools  during  several  previous  years.  Although  prepared 
somewhat  at  random,  with  the  expectation  of  many  changes 
needful  to  make  it  a  permanent  guide,  the  scheme  has  been 
found,  in  the  yearns  experience,  to  meet  the  waots  of  the 
schools  so  well  that  almost  no  changes  have  been  suggested  by 
teachers,  or  found  necessary. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  scheme  is — 

(1.)  To  secure  uniformity  of  progress  in  the  studies  with  all 
pupils  of  the  same  grade. 

(2.)  To  provide  a  means  of  testing  the  thoroughness  or 
actual  work  of  the  teacher. 

Where  the  progress  of  the  classes  is  found  to  correspond 
with  the  grade  required  by  the  scheme,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  satisfactory,  credit  is  given  the  teacher  for  successful 
instruction.  Sometimes  classes  are  found  in  advance  of  the 
grada  This  may  result  (1)  fiom  unusual  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  impart  instruction,  and  to  inspire  pupils 
with  enthusiasm  in  their  studies;  (2)  firom  a  superior  class  of 
scholars,  and  many  favorable  circumstances ;  (8)  from  super- 
ficial instruction,  by  which  pupils  pass  over  their  studies  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  advancement  of  a  class  beyond  the  point 
assigned  to  the  grade,  provided  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
taught  what  is  required. 
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But,  if  classes  &11  behind  the  grade,  some  satisfactory  cause 
must  be  shown  to  justify  the  teacher  in  permitting  it  There 
may  be  causes  beyond  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  control 
which  will  hold  a  class  below  the  grade. 

1.  Frequent  promotions,  required  by  a  large  number  of 
admissions  in  the  lower  rooms,  will  disturb  the  classification  in 
rooms  above,  so  fSstr  as  the  promotion  extends.  Such  a  transfer 
of  pupils  from  lower  to  higher  rooms  is  often  made  for  the  sake 
of  filling  vacant  seats  above,  and  is  not  a  promotion  for  merit  or 
progress  in  studiea  It  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,  but  too 
fiequently  unavoidabla 

2.  Irregular  attendance  of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
will  detain  a  class.  But  the  teacher  will  be  justified  in  turning 
back  to  a  lower  class  or  grade  all  whose  absence  becomes  a 
serious  obstacle  to  their  own  progress  or  that  of  the  class. 

S.  Many  children  have  little  opportunity  for  improvement  at 
homa  Destitute  of  books  for  general  reading ;  without  con- 
versation calculated  to  elevate  character,  and  increase  their 
intelligence;  too  often  exposed  to  degrading  influences,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  progress  equally  with  others  more 
fisivorably  situated.  " 

Nevertheless,  nowhere  will  the  results  of  skill  and  faithful 
efforts  of  the  earnest  teacher  be  more  conspicuous  than  when 
judiciously  Employed  upon  this  class  of  pupils ;  and  due 
allowance  will  always  be  made  for  any  apparent  lack  of  pro- 
gress, when  all  is  done  that  can  be  reasonably  required. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  reports  were  received  from 
all  the  schools,  indicating  the  exact  point  which  the  classes  had 
reached  in  the  various  studies  pursued.  From  these  reports  a 
tabular  statement  was  made,  by  which  the  actual  progress  of 
each  class  was  so  recorded  as  to  show  the  relative  advancement 
of  different  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
teachers,  showing  the  progress  of  the  classes  in  arithmetic  at 
the  close  of  the  term  in  April : — 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  progress  of  the  High  School  has  been  quite  satisfactory, 
although,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  Mr.  Curtis  has  been 
obliged  to  be  absent  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Whitmore  was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Principal,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Charles 
Hastings,  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  gave 
instruction  to  the  Senior  class  a  few  weeks,  and  the  services  of 
Miss  Lauretta  Gibbs  were  secured  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  not  been  interrupted,  good  order 
has  been  preserved,  and  great  credit  is  due  both  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils  for  the  excellent  results  attained. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  school  took  place  near  the  close 
of  the  winter  term,  and  was  conducted  in  the  usual  rigid  manner, 
chiefly  in  writing,  with  printed  questions.*  One  day  was  de- 
voted to  a  public  oral  examination  and  rhetorical  exercises. 

On  Friday,  April  4th,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Senior 
class  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  High  School,  in  the  presence 
of  many  parents  and  friends  of  education.  This  is  the  second 
class  that  has  completed  the  four  year's  course  of  instruction 
recently  adopted.  The  diplomas  were  awarded  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  remarks  were  made  by  MaierZunder, 
Esq.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and  A.  W.  Phelps,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduating  class,  ten  in 
number,  and  the  themes  of  the  papers  read  by  them  on  the 
occasion  : 

Miss  Mart  E.  Root,  Beginning  and  End ;  with  Salutatory. 
'*    Maggie  A.  Bybnb,  Battle  Fields. 
"    Maby  E.  Willoughby,  Prom  Ocean  to  Ocean. 
'*    LizziB  A.  Bradley,  Adrift  and  at  Anchor. 
^^    Sarah  M.  Hanover,  Life's  Changes. 
"    Inez  E.  Nettletox,  The  Italy  of  To-day. 
"    F.  Isabel  Andrews,  The  Cover  Off 
^^    Sarah  A.  Gtoodrich,  A  Gathering  of  Acquaintances. 
^^    M.  Carrie  Strickland,  Class  History. 
"    Sarah  J.  Gibson,  When  my  Ship  comes  in;  with  Valedic- 
tory Addresses. 

*  See  spedmena  of  printed  questiona  used  in  the  examinationB  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  essays  read  furnished  very  gratifjiag  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  the  written  expression  of  thought  In  style, 
choice  of  language  and  general  treatment  of  the  subjects,  the 
papers  were  highly  creditable  to  the  writers.  The  reading,  also, 
was  of  a  superior  order ;  indicating  that  great  care  and  excel- 
lent instruction  had  been  bestowed  in  this  department  Nor 
was  the  proof  of  thorough  teaching  in  this  branch  confined  to 
the  specimens  given  by  this  class.  Other  members  of  the 
school,  during  the  closing  exercises,  gave  evidence  of  careful 
training  and  successful  results  in  vocal  cultura 

PRESENTATION  OF  PRIZEa 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  prizes,  which  had  been  offered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Whitmore, 
as  follows : 

First  Class. — ^Miss  A.  S.  Johnson,  for  excellence  in  General  Scholar- 
ship, 1st  Prize. 

Miss  L.  A.  Bradley,  for  Spelling,  let  Prize. 
Second  Class. — Miss  A  T.  Somers,  for  Scholarship,  2d  Prize. 

Miss  S.  J.  Gibson,  Spelling,  2d  Prize. 
Third  Class. — Miss  M.  E.  Weld,  Scholarship,  3d  Prize. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carll,  Spelling,  3d  Prize. 

•  FOR  PUNCTUAUTY  AND  DEPORTMSNT. 

Senior  Class. — ^Misses  F.  Isabel  Andrews,  Lizzie  A.  Bradley, 

Maggie  A  Bvme,  Sarah  J.  Gibson. 
Junior  CLAsa^-Misses  A  S.  Johnson,  M.  C.  Weld,  M.  J.  Qninley, 
H.  M.  Roberts. 
Masters  W.  A  Pratt,  S.  P.  Chamberlain,  W.  C,  Roberts. 
Third  Class. — ^Miss  M.  L.  Johnson. 

FouBTH  Class.— Misses  R  A.  Sperry,  S.  E.  Thatcher,  M.  P.  MoflTat. 
Masters  W.  W.  Gibson,  R.  J.  Gibbon. 

Of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  school,  at  the 
present  time,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  very  favorable  opin- 
ion. The  quality  of  the  instruction  is  obvious  to  any  casual 
visitor,  but  the  thorough  tests  of  written  and  oral  examinations, 
which  are  frequent,  exhibit  the  best  evidence  that  constant  and 
vigorous  mental  eflFort  is  required  of  the  pupils.  Justice  to  the 
school  would  require  a  more  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
work  there  accomplished  than  my  limits  will  permit  A  brief 
notice  of  some  features  of  the  school  may  iumish  desirable  in- 
formation to  persons  wishing  to  know  what  attainments  can  be 
made  by  pupils  in  this,  the  highest  grade  of  our  public  schoola 
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1.  Pupils  on  admiasion  are  required  to  make  a  rapid  review 
of  some  of  their  preparatory  studies,  especially  arithmetic  and 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  English  language.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  latter  branch,  by  Miss  Ives,  has 
been  made  specially  advantageous  to  the  class  during  the  year, 
by  a  skillfiil  combination  of  written  exercises,  with  the  tracing 
of  etymological  derivations  and  the  syntactical  arrangement  of 
sentences.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  almost  a  daily  practice  of  writ- 
ing, with  a  view  of  acquiring  exactness  and  facility  of  expres- 
sion with  the  pen  for  future  practical  use. 

A  review  of  arithmetic  is  made  during  the  first  year,  in  con- 
nection with  book-keeping,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Whit- 
more.  This,  too,  is  so  taught  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
duties  of  the  counting-room,  the  workshop,  and  aU  calculations 
occurring  in  ordinary  business.  Accuracy,  rapidity  and  quick 
comprehension  are  made  special  objects  of  attainment  The 
class  in  book-keeping,  which  has  been  very  large,  has  pursued 
the  subject  with  zeal,  and  much  valuable  information  of  a  prac- 
tical character  has  been  imparted  in  relation  to  business  trans- 
actions. Pupils  of  both  sexes  have  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  principles  by  which  accounts  are  kept,  so  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  make  intelligible  records  of  the  various  kinds  of 
business  in  which  they  may  be  employed.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  past  members  of  the  commercial  class  have 
found  profitable  employment  as  book-keeper& 

Great  care  is  taken  to  perfect  the  elementary  branches 
which  are  essential  to  every  day  life,  but  are  too  often 
neglected  when  the  higher  branches  are  attempted.  The  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  penmanship  produced  by  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School  have  been  greatly  admired.  The  thoroughness 
of  instruction  in  this  art  does  not  consist  in  the  production 
of  now  and  then  an  elegant  specimen,  but  such  a  uniformity 
among  large  classes  as  to  create  a  belief  that  all  must  have 
been  written  by  one  and  the  same  hand.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  perfection  can  be  reached  by 
so  large  a  number,  differing  so  widely  in  capability  in  other 
respects. 

Spelling,  too,,  is  made  a  specialty,  on  account  of  its  practical 
importance.     The  progress  manifest  in  this  study  is  highly 
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satisfactory,  and  the  general  improvement  during  the  year  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Beading  and  vocal  culture  receive  due 
attention,  of  which  some  r^ults  were  witnessed  by  those 
present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year. 

In  short,  the  leading  object  of  the  High  School  course  from 
the  beginning  is  to  give  the  pupil  that  instruction  which  shall 
be  most  profitable,  for  whatever  time  he  may  continue  a  mem- 
ber ;  so  that  shoidd  he  from  any  cause,  be  obliged  to  leave  bis 
studies  prematurely,  his  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches 
is  thorough  and  practical ;  or  should  he  continue  through  the 
course,  his  early  preparation  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  a  higher 
range  of  studies. 

The  department  of  languages  includes  Latin,  French,  and 
German.  Latin  and  French  are  studied  by  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  class  in  German  has  numbered  some 
60  or  70  pupils  through  the  year.  The  instruction  in  these 
languages  has  been  critical  and  thorough,  and  the  pupils  have 
manifested  great  interest  in  them. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  comprises  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  after  the  completion  of  Arithmetic  and  Book- 
keeping, to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Young  men  desir- 
ing to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
here  receive  special  instruction  with  reference  to  that  object. 
The  recent  examination  of  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry 
and  Latin,  preparatory  studies  for  that  school,  exhibited  a  style 
of  teaching  and  quality  of  scholarship  which  gave  assurance 
of  very  satisfitctory  preparation  of  young  men  for  l^t  institution. 

Classes  examined  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  etc.,  indicated  a  femiliar  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  department  of  Natural  Scienca  An 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  etc.,  care- 
fully classified,  has  been  generously  furnished  by  Mr.  Curtis  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils.  It  has  been  veiy  profitably  employed  as 
a  means  of  illustration.  Occasionally,  lectures  are  given  by 
professors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  others,  which 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  studies  to 
which  they  relate,  and  materially  aid  them  in  their  acquisition 
of  knowl^ge.  The  Eeference  Library,  too,  has  been  a  source 
of  information  on  all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is  in 
constant  use.    No  expenditure  of  money  brings  a  better  return. 
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Next  to  the  living  voice  of  the  teacher,  the  knowledge  gained 
fix>m  the  volumes  of  this  library,  pertaining  to  the  subjects 
studied,  is  of  the  highest  vaiua     It  is  indispensable. 

The  course  of  stwdies  in  the  High  School  requires  four  years 
for  its  completion.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  year  is 
spent  in  a  general  review  of  branches  which  pupils  will  be  most 
likely  to  need  in  business  immediately  after  leaving  school. 
Especially  is  this  needful  for  young  ladies  about  to  engage  in 
teaching.  A  fresh  review  of  the  elementary  studies  which  they 
will  be  required  to  teach,  and  occasional  visits  to  witness  exer- 
cises in  the  Training  Schools  during  the  last  six  months  of 
their  course,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service  to  them  when 
they  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  the  teacher. 

One  other  prominent  characteristic  of  the  school  should  not 
be  omitted.  The  careful  culture  of  right  moral  principles  as  a 
basis  of  character  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  instruction  given. 
A  high  sense  of  honor,  a  strict  regard  for  truth,  a  conscientious 
and  faithful  performance  of  duties,  and  a  mutual  respect  for 
the  rights  of  individuals,  have  been  inculcated  with  great  care 
and  vrith  a  most  gratifying  measure  of  succes&  The  cultivation 
of  that  sense  of  propriety  which  secures  courtesy  and  refinement 
of  manners  is  of  prime  importance  to  young  persons  on  the  eve 
of  passing  from  childhood  into  mature  life.  Their  position, 
their  enjoyment,  indeed  their  usefulness  in  the  future,  will  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  upon  the  attainments  made  in  them. 

A  NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL  EDIFICE. 

But  a  new  era  dawns  upon  this  schooL  While  I  vmte,  the 
walls  of  the  old  High  School  building  are  being  razed  to  the 
ground.  That  old  land  mark  to  so  many  former  Lancasterian, 
as  well  as  High  School  pupils,  has  passed  away.  Already  the 
earth  is  thrown  out  in  preparation  for  other  foundations,  upon 
which  a  magnificent  superstructure  is  to  rise.  This  day  1872 
will  doubtless  witness  the  completion  of  new  and  elegant  quar- 
ters for  those  who  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission 
and  receive  the  advantages  provided  so  liberally,  with  so  much 
study  and  care,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  youth  of 
our  city. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES 

The  last  week  of  the  term,  in  April,  was  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  admission.     Seventy-eight  pupils 
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presented  themselves  for  examinatioa  One  withdrew  before 
the  examination  was  completed,  one  was  rejected  for  insuffi- 
cient qualifications,  and  eight  were  received  conditionally.  The 
number  admitted  to  the  school  was  seventy-six,  of  whom 
seventy-two  were  in  attendance  last  term. 

The  following  table  presents  several  interesting  particulars : 

ATerase 
QhoUrihlp. 


80HOOLB. 

Latin  Preparatory  sent 
Webster  school 
Dwight        " 
Eaton  " 

Wooster  " 
Skinner  ** 
Other  schools, 


Whole  No.  Boya.    Olrli 


16 
18 
11 
11 
11 
10 
5 


1 
3 
6 
9 
2 
1 
1 


0 

10 
6 
2 
0 
9 
4 


Average 
age. 

15  y.  8nL 
15      3 


15 

16 
15 
14 
16 


echoUril 
6.70 
6.65 
7.13 
7.24 
6.51 
7.03 
4.04 


77       28       49 


15.5 


6.67 


The  ten  highest  in  general  scholarship  were : 
1.  Thomas  E.  Rochfort,  from  Eaton  School,  Total  obtained,  459 


2.  Rosie  E.  Brings, 
8.  Mary  A.  Hodgson, 

4.  Alfred  E.  Walker, 

5.  James  Sullivan, 

6.  Max  Mailhouse, 

7.  Sarah  A.  Ogden, 

8.  Katie  Smith, 

9.  Anna  L.  Judd, 
10.  Lewis  D.  Benton, 


Skinner 
Dwight  " 
Preparatory, 
Wooster  " 
Preparatory, 
Skinner  " 
Wooster  " 
Skinner  " 
Eaton        " 


454 
451 
445 
442 
439 
438 
437 
434 
434 


The  scholars  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in   particular 
studies  were,  in 


Arithmetic, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 


History, 
Spelling, 

Penmanship, 
Reading, 

t( 
(i 

Drawing, 


Rosie  E.  Briggs, 

Katie  Smith, 

Thomas  E.  Rochfort, 

Chas.  Hildebrand, 

Edward  N.  Sanford, 

James  Sullivan, 

Mary  Hodgson, 

Ida  N.  Peck, 
Walter  Larkins, 
Chas.  Hildebrand, 
Heman  B.  Smith, 
Carrie  B.  Root, 
Carrie  K  Taft, 
Ida  H.  Smith, 
Alfred  E.  Walker, 
Carrie  B.  Root, 

Michael  F.  McMahon, 


Skinnei^- 
Wooster 
Eaton 


average. 


Wooster 

Dwight 

Preparatory 

Dwight 

Eaton 

Dwight 

Skinner 
Wooster, 
Preparatory, 
Dwight 


9.2 
8.7 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 
9.1 
5.0 
5.0 
4.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
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Candidates  were  examined  in  Music  and  Drawing ;  but  the 
results  were  not  included  in  the  general  scholarship  this  year, 
as  they  probably  ¥all  be  the  next 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  recent  examination. 


MuBle. 

Drawing. 

Mnslc 

Drmwlsc. 

Dwight, 

4.27 

4.18 

Webster, 

4.22 

3.22 

Eaton, 

4.07 

4.11 

Wooster, 

8.70 

3.34 

Skinner, 

3.72 

3.49 

Preparatory, 

3.53 

8.78 

Other  Schools 

.08 

1.98 

The  examination  has  on  the  whole,  been  very  creditable  to 
both  the  candidates  and  their  teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  six  hundred  pupils 
in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  should  fail  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  from  the  High  School  course  of  instruction. 
When  parents  shall  have  learned  the  practical  advantages  of  a 
more  fiill  and  complete  education  for  their  children,  as  doubt- 
less they  will  in  the  process  of  time,  a  change  greatly  to  be 
desired  will  be  witnessed.  If  increased  capability  for  the 
active  duties  of  life  are  of  any  value ;  if  enlarged  enjoyment 
from  increased  human  knowledge  is  desirable ;  if  greater  capa- 
city for  more  perfect  social  enjoyment  is  an  attainment  to  be 
sought ;  if,  in  short,  a  higher  and  better  stand-point  in  all  con- 
ceivable conditions  of  life  is  advantageous ;  then  should  the 
period  of  youth,  the  golden  period  of  life,  be  given  most 
earnestly  to  a  full  culture  of  the  intellect,  the  moral  feculties, 
the  formation  of  correct  habits,  and  right  views  of  the  great 
purpose  of  life.  That  parent  who,  from  contracted  views  of 
education  or  sordid  motives,  limits  the  opportunities  of  his 
child  for  instruction,  little  knows  the  sacrifice  he  entails  upon 
him  for  life. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  evening  school  for  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whose  occupation  during  the  day  woidd  not  permit  their  attend- 
ance on  the  day  schools,  was  opened  about  the  first  of  October, 
and  was  continued  through  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
closing  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1871. 

The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  admission  during  the 
winter  was  425,  all  of  whom  were  received  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  as  vacancies  occurred  by  vnthdrawals. 
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The  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Driscoll, 
whose  experience  in  schools  of  this  kind  for  several  years  has 
made  his  services  peculiarly  valuable.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
following  young  gentlemen,  students  of  Yale  College:  T.  P. 
Prudden,  W.  Patterson,  Q.  L.  Dowd,  F.  S.  Fitch,  W.  E.  Saf- 
ford  and  D.  S.  Holbrook. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  first 
session  of  twelve  weeks  was  188 ;  and  the  nightly  attendance 
during  the  same  period  was  131,  making  the  actual  attendance 
71^  per  cent  The  average  number  registered  during  the  second 
session  was  148 ;  and  the  average  nightly  attendance  was  91 ; 
making  64  per  cent  attendance  for  the  session. 

Of  the  branches  taught,  Arithmetic,  Spelling  and  Writing 
occupied  the  time  of  a  large  majority.  A  few  men,  one  37 
years  old,  began  with  the  alphabet  to  learn  reading,  and  made 
excellent  progress.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  delight 
manifested  when  they  were  able  to  discover  ideas  in  the  printed 
words.  A  portion  of  time  was  devoted  to  oral  instruction  in 
Geography,  exercises  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  letter 
writing.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Cabgill,  a  professional  teacher  of 
penmanship,  gave  instruction  in  that  branch  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.    Simple  forms  of  Book-keeping  were  also  taught 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  during  the  several 
weeks  of  each  term. 

Fibst  Tebm. 

Wmw.    Whole  Vo.    At.Ko.   AT.NIghttjr 
weeks.      Begtot        Beglst.       Attend. 

1  196  167  141 

2  206    176    140 
8    209    186    147 

4  210  182  136 

5  212  188  123 

6  205  192  149 

7  201  192  145 

8  194  184  110 

9  189  184  126 

10  196    186    125 

11  186    180    119 

12  182    172    109 

212         182         130  191  148  92 

Attendance,  First  Term,  71^  per  ct;  Second  Terra,  64  per  ct 
Average  per  ct  attendance  throughout  the  winter,  67^  per  ct 


Second  Tebm. 

ITAAka 

Whole  Mo. 

At.  No. 

At.  Mghl 

reeD. 

Beglftt. 

Regiet. 

Attend 

18 

177 

165 

122 

14 

191 

178 

136 

15 

186 

178 

130 

16 

174 

161 

98 

17 

18D 

168 

108 

18 

172 

161 

93 

19 

165 

154 

85 

20 

134 

130 

88 

21 

128 

123 

68 

22 

120 

114 

72 

28 

114 

101 

56 

24 

104 

93 

49 
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The  average  age  of  pupils  was  about  20  years.  A  much 
better  classification  was  accomplished  than  during  any  previous 
season.  A  deep  interest  in  the  studies  has  been  manifested  by 
the  members  of  the  school;  quietness  and  good  order  have 
been  observed,  and  a  respectful  attention  to  all  rules  and  re- 
quirements. 

I  cannot  but  regard  this  school  as  highly  advantageous,  both 
to  the  individuals  immediately  interested  and  to  the  community 
at  larga  Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  persons  would  have  ob- 
tained the  instruction  here  given,  if  provision  had  not  thus 
been  made.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  enabled  to  keep  at 
least  his  own  private  accounts  by  the  knowledge  of  figures  he 
has  acquired ;  by  learning  how  to  write  he  has  gained  the  means 
of  making  a  record  of  thoughts,  which  in  daily  transactions  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  business,  however  limited  it  may 
be.  With  ability  to  read,  he  has  access  to  unlimited  sources  of 
knowledge,  which  he  may  employ  for  his  own  advantage  and 
the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part 

The  question  has  repeatedly  been  asked,  why  an  evening 
school  for  young  women  cannot  be  opened.  I  trust  the  Board 
will  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  for  them  in  like 
manner  during  the  coming  vdnter. 

Prof.  Bail  gave  his  third  annual  course  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  (free)  to  the  young  men  attending  the  evening 
school  He  has  been  induced  to  do  this  on  account  of  the 
deep  interest  which  the  pupils  have  manifested  in  the  in- 
struction, and  their  appreciation  of  the  benefit  they  are  enabled 
to  derive  from  it  Prof  Bail  has  treated  these  young  men  very 
generously  in  giving  so  much  instruction,  for  which  his  only 
compensation  is  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  art  of  drawing,  carried 
by  practical  men  into  the  various  departments  of  industry,  will 
prove  advantageous  both  to  individuals  and  the  community  at 
large. 

UNOBADED   SCHOOLS. 

What  provision  can  be  made  for  the  irregular  and  vagrant 
children  of  the  city,  has  long  remained  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. The  developments  of  the  past  few  months  promise  a 
solution  of  the  problem.     Irregular  attendance,  truancy  and 
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insubordination  have  heretofore  required  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  which  teachers  were  authorized  to  remove  pupils  from  school, 
by  suspension,  to  protect  from  injury  those  who  were  regular  in 
their  attendance  and  obedient  to  regulations. 

Suspended  pupils  were  thus  virtually  transferred  from  the 
school  which  was  designed  to  control,  form  correct  habits,  and 
impart  wholesome  instruction,  to  the  "  street  school,"  exposed 
on  every  hand  to  degrading  influences.  Of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  schools,  these  need  most  the  restraint  and  instruction  of  the 
school  room,  because  most  limited  in  their  opportunities  for 
improvement  and  judicious  training  at  homa  The  results  of 
suspension,  while  they  have  secured  immediate  relief  to  the 
school,  have  been  disastrous  to  the  pupils,  placed  beyond  the 
control,  in  most  cases,  of  both  parent  and  teacher.  If  they 
return  to  school,  their  presence  becomes  more  objectionable 
than  before ;  if  not,  they  are  doomed  to  ignorance,  soon  to  be 
added  to  that  class  whose  habits  and  character,  formed  in  igno- 
rance and  vice,  render  them  the  pests  of  society. 

The  destructive  consequences  of  suspending  pupils  have  long 
been  recognized,  and  tolerated  only  because  no  satisfactory 
substitute  has  been  devised. 

The  very  limited  power  of  the  teacher  creates  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  cooperation,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  municipal 
authority,  to  secure  efficient  control  over  the  classes  of  pupils 
to  whom  allusion  is  mada  Abundant  l^slative  enactments 
had  already  been  provided,  but  arrangements  were  required  that 
civil  authority  should  begin  to  exercise  power  where  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board  ended.  Special  or  truant  schools  would  be 
established  to  little  purpose,  if  pupils  transferred  to  them  should 
be  left  to  their  own  choice,  whether  to  attend  them  or  not  An 
arrangement  between  the  Police  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
having  been  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  pupils,  when 
parents  and  teachers  had  no  power  to  enforce  it,  the  rule  author- 
izing the  suspension  of  pupils  was  at  once  repealed.  All 
pupils  hitherto  subject  to  this  rule  were  liable  to  be  transferred 
to  either  of  the  schools  provided  for  exceptional  scholars,  one 
on  Whiting  street,  and  the  other  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Fair 
street  housa  The  former  has  been  a  special  or  ungraded 
school  for  many  years,  under  the  charge  of  Misses  M.  and  E. 
A.  Wildman.     The  latter  was  opened  in  the  month  of  March, 
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of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Hart  is  the  teacher.  About  fifteen  boys 
have  been  transferred  from  other  schools  to  the  school  on  Whit- 
ing  street,  and  some  seventy-five  different  boys  have  been  in 
attendance  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hart 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  it  is  desirable  to  accom- 
plish should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Fair  street  special  school  Boys  found  on  the 
streets,  not  engaged  in  any  proper  business,  are  frequently  sent 
to  this  school  by  the  police,  from  which  they  may  withdraw, 
when  employment  is  obtained,  with  less  interruption  to  this 
school  than  they  would  occasion  in  those  which  are  thoroughly 
graded.  The  opportunity  thus  offered  to  improve  time,  which 
would  be  wasted  while  waiting  for  work,  is  gladly  embraced  by 
soma  Others,  mere  loungers,  out  of  school  on  frivolous  excu- 
ses, are  directed  by  the  officer  to  go  to  the  school  Hence,  only 
a  portion  of  the  pupils  reported  as  members  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  graded  schools  for  truancy  and  insubordina- 
tion. Some  of  the  boys  have  proved  incorrigible.  One  has 
been  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School,  and  several  to  the  town 
work  house  for  a  limited  period.  But,  in  general,  a  better 
spirit  has  been*  manifested  than  was  anticipated;  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  behavior  and  habits  of  application  has 
been  observable. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  much  of  results.  But  we  have 
already  some  indications  of  the  benefits  we  have  reason  to  antici- 
pate.   Among  them  are, 

1.  A  very  large  reduction  of  truancy  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year. 

2.  A  sensible  relief  is  felt  by  teachers  in  the  government  of 
their  schools.  . 

8.  Children,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  contamination  in  the 
streets,  by  suspension,  are  now  kept  under  control  and  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Parents  appreciate  the  object  sought,  and  express  grati- 
tude for  aid  afforded  them  in  cases  where  they  have  not  the 
power  to  exercise  proper  restraint 

5.  By  the  judicious  and  faithful  service  of  officers  designa- 
ted for  the  duty,  our  streets  are  freed  from  the  crowds  of  rude 
and  mischievous  boys,  rapidly  developing  into  criminals  against 
law  and  order. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  this  department  has  never  been  more  success- 
fill.  Mr.  Jepson  says,  that,  "  on  the  whole,  the  past  year  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  since  his  engagement,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  grades."  The  experiment  of  giving  a  reg- 
ular course  of  lessons,  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  from  the 
Primary  Music  Reader,  has  far  exceeded  all  anticipations ;  and 
has  developed  a  capability  in  the  little  ones,  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  alphabet  both  of  reading  and  music,  quite  unexpected. 
Children  who  have  been  only  a  few  weeks  members  of  the 
school  go  to  the  blackboard,  on  which  the  scale  is  written,  and 
pointing  out  the  notes,  call  and  sing  them  alone  with  surprising 
facility.  They  will  point  for  the  school  to  sing  the  same,  and 
thus  becomes  little  teachers  of  music.  In  some  rooms  a  score 
of  children  are  able  thus  to  direct  the  class.  The  exercise  con- 
ducted in  this  way  creates  a  general  interest,  and  stimulates  the 
pupils  to  eflfort  which  secures  excellent  results. 

The  advantages  of  beginning  vocal  culture  at  this  early 
period  are  obvious.  Rarely  will  a  child  be  found  unable  to 
sing,  if  taught  to  use  the  vocal  organs  early ;  very  few,  if  any, 
will  feu  to  develop  "  an  ear  for  music,"  when  accustomed  daily 
to  hear  the  voices  of  their  companions,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  singing.  The  voices  will  be  more  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  prepared  for  practice  in  reading,  and  all  exer- 
cises in  which  a  perfect  command  of  the  vocal  organs  is  essen- 
tial If  greater  care  were  taken  to  cultivate  the  voice  in  early 
childhood,  fewer  harsh,  dissonant,  unmusical  tones  would  be 
heard  fix>m  public  speakers,  and  the  tones  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation would  become  more  agreeable. 

With  music  thoroughly  incorporated  into  our  system  of  in- 
struction as  it  is,  the  necessity  of  employing  teachers  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  is  apparent  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  teacher  should  be  an  adept  or  expert  to  enable  one 
to  teach  music  in  our  schools,  although  the  services  of  such 
are  appreciated  as  peculiarly  valuable ;  but  an  ear  capable  of 
discerning  a  correct  tone  is  indispensable ;  ability  to  keep  time* 
is  essential ;  and  sufficient  command  of  voice  to  be  able  to 
give  the  key  note,  or  to  indicate  by  example  how  certain 
passagea  should  be  sung,  is  quite  desirable. 
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An  annual  examination  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  was  made  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term,  in  April,  and  I  desire  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  exercises  used  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  These  were  sung 
at  sight  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  examination.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  out  of  more  than  six  thousand  pupils,  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  by  actual  record,  were  unable  to 
sing  the  scala 

The  examination  was  very  thorough,  every  pupil  being 
tested  individually,  and  each  room  was  marked  on  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  Ability  to  sing  the  scala 

2.  Average  ability  in  sight  singing. 
8.  Average  quality  of  voica 

4.  Average  accuracy  in  tima 
6.  Average  ability  to  read  notea 

DRAWING. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  third  year  since  this  branch 
of  study  was  adopted  in  our  schools,  enables  me  to  speak  with 
greater  confidence  of  ultimate  success  than  at  any  previous 
tima  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year ;  and 
the  result  secured  in  the  lower  grades  begin  to  appear  quite 
conspicuous  in  the  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement  in  the 
higher  classes ;  especially  in  the  High  School,  where  pupils  are 
becoming  quite  proficient  in  perspective  and  object  drawing. 
Here  the  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Prof. 
Bail,  receiving  two  lessons  a  week.  In  the  other  schools  the 
instruction  is  given  entirely  by  the  teachers,  who  are  visited 
twice  each  term  by  Prof.  Bail  At  the  beginning  of  the  term 
he  gives  such  directions  as,  in  his  judgment,  are  needed  to 
secure  th«>rough  instruction  by  every  teacher.  Near^the  close 
he  makes  a  critical  examination  of  the  work  done  in  every 
room,  and  reports  the  quality  of  the  same ;  also,  the  apparent 
capability  and  thoroughness  of  teachers. 

The  inequality  of  teachers  in  imparting  instruction  in  this 
department  is  probably  greater  than   in  most  other  studies, 
because  less  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  drawing,  • 
inasmuch  as  until  recently  this  has  not  been  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  required  branches  of  school  study.  Steady  improvement, 
however,  is  manifest,  and  soon  we  shaJl  find  no  more  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  this  branch  of  study,  than  in 
those  long  established. 

The  scheme  of  studies  adopted  last  year  prescribes  the  work 
to  be  done  in  every  grade  so  definitely,  that  no  teacher  can  fail 
to  know  the  aTnownt  of  work  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  Prof.  Bail's 
duty  to  report  the  quality^  especially  to  make  known  all  cases 
of  neglect  or  incompetency. 

The  practical  utility  of  drawing  is  now  so  generally  recog- 
nized, that  little  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  importance  of 
provision  for  its  instruction  in  our  schools.  Not  only  have 
cities  and  large  towns  very  generally  adopted  it  as  a  regular 
study,  but  States  are  beginning  to  require  it  in  all  public  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction,  by  legal  enactment  The  value  of  the 
art  as  an  element  of  national  prosperity,  has  been  so  clearly 
illustrated  in  Europe  within  a  few  years  past,  that  its  neglect 
can  hardly  be  permitted  in  this  country. 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  High  and  six  graded  Schools,  each  in  charge  of  a  male 
principal,  constitute  the  main  body  of  our  school  system. 
These  comprise  more  than  half  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
and  more  than  half  the  pupils  in  attendance.  Next  year  the 
Woolsey  School,  Pair  Haven,  vdll  be  included,  making  the 
seventh  of  the  class  known  as  Grammar  Schools.  In  these  the 
gradation  is  carried  higher  and  made  more  complete  than  the 
smaller  schools  will  permit  The  principals  are  all  men  of  large 
experience,  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  general  system, 
and  the  routine  of  duties  required.  Excellent  results  are  ac- 
complished by  all  of  them ;  and  their  influence  in  giving 
character  to  our  whole  system  is  highly  satisfactory. 

The  recent  change  which  enables  the  principal  to  mark  the 
progress  of  classes  in  all  schools  belonging  to  his  district,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  studies  and  promotion  of  pupils  uniformly, 
as  required  by  the  "course  of  study,"  has  already  increased  the 
efficiency  of  instruction.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  a  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  which  the  plan  promises,  but  enough 
has  already  been  accomplished  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
arrangement 
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The  Hamilton,  Dixwell  and  South  Street  Schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  female  teachers,  have  produced  excellent  results. 
Good  order  has  been  preserved  with  little  punishment ;  marked 
improvement  in  studies  has  been  obvious,  and  a  laudable  am- 
bition to  excel,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  has  been  manifest 

The  Division  Street  School  has  been  in  a  very  satisfectory 
condition  through  the  year.  The  teachers  have  performed  an 
excellent  work  in  visiting  parents,  by  which  a  better  under- 
standing and  greater  harmony  have  been  secured.  The  n\im- 
ber  of  pupils  is  not  large,  but  the  school  is  in  good  condition. 
Three  rooms  of  the  Edwards  Street  School  have  been  opened, 
and  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  satis&ctory  manner. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Goffe  Street  School  has  grad- 
ually diminished  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  so  that  it 
seems  hardly  warrantable  to  continue  to  incur  &e  expense  of  a 
male  principal  Mr.  Boot  and  his  teachers  have  labored  faith- 
fully in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  the  proposed 
change  in  the  administration  is  required  from  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school 

The  remaining  small  schools  have  been  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  faithfully  to 
their  work,  and  deserve  commendation  for  what  they  have 
accomplished. 

Under  unusual  pressure  of  duties  and  interruptions,  I  have 
thrown  together  the  foregoing  statements,  in  relation* to  the 
work  of  the  schools  during  the  year  just  closed,  fully  conscious 
that  many  things  are  necessarily  omitted  which  would  evince 
more  clearly  the  real  progress  mada  But  your  own  careful 
observation  of  events  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  schools 
preclude  the  necessity  of  a  more  full  statement  from  me. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  PARISH, 

SupU  Public  Schools. 
New  HayeDf  Aug.  31,  1871. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ths  High  School  ifl  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Bystem,  Id  which  inatnictioD  is 
provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanoed  than  those  pursued  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  is  the  highest  department  furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is  designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to 
give  definite  information  in  relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in 
the  reorganization  of  its  studies: 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School  comprises  such  instruction 
and  branches  of  study  as  will  g^ve  to  its  pupils  both  a  general  and  apecieU  prepara- 
tion for  usef\]lne88  m  after  life.  For  those  who  desire  a  course  of  thorough  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  a  more  extended  course  in  the  future,  either  in  classical  or  scientific 
studies,  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  obtain 
a  general  knowledge  of  prindples,  and  their  applicaUons  in  the  various  departments 
of  businees  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space  of  four  years, 
thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish to  every  child  a  thorough  and  substantial  education. 

IL  For  those  whose  droumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  school, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  particular  vocation,  a  selection  from 
the  regular  studies  may  be  made  adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation 
for  oomoureuU  pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  coarse  as  the  time  of  the 
pupil  will  admit ;  and  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to  Book-keeping,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business  Forms,  Ac ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  and  the  principles  of  Physical  Science  as  pertaining  to  Mechanic 
Arts,  kc. 

m.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  educated  in  the  High 
School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation 
of  teachers  those  who  desire  to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented  is  a  condensed  plan  designed  to  ex- 
hibit the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the  several  purposes  named.*  [See 
the  Course  of  Study,  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  XII.] 

♦  Pupils,  in  the  regular  course,  are  required  to  pursue  three  studies,  two  of 
which  are  prescribed,  the  third  is  optional.    The  optional  studies  are  in  Italics. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study,  in  the  Commercial  or  Business  Department,  will  occupy  ooe 
year,  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book-keeping ;  also  Penmanahip,  Commercial 
Law.  Correspondence  and  Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts,  Journalizing, 
Posting  and  Settling  Accounts,  will  be  given,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  trans- 
actions in  different  kinds  of  business. 

Fmmanahip. — The  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such  as  to  insure  rapid  and 
legible  business  writing. 

Chmmerciai  Law, — ^The  pupU  will  be  made  famiiiar  with  the  various  Legal  Forms 
for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory,  Collateral  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mort* 
gages,  Bonds,  Powers  of  Attorney,  fta 

Oorrespondence. — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  details  of  buainesa  will 
be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve  as  subjects  for  business  letters.  These  letters 
will  be  critically  examined,  and  inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  oorrected. 

Arithmetic — ^The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to  fit  the  pupil  for  adding, 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  Ledger  Columns,  for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and 
Loss,  Insurance,  Taxes,  Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General  Avenge, 
Partial  Payments,  Equation  of  Payments,  and  Partnership  Settlements. 


TERMS   OF   ADMISSION  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

The  Annual  Examination  of  oendidates  for  the  admission  of  a  new  dUws  takes 
place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  week  of  the  Winter  Term.  Pujnla  resid- 
ing in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examination  unless  prevented  by 
sickness.  Those  thus  detained  and  non-residents  may  be  admitted  during  the  yvar 
for  special  reasons;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  Join- 
ing the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for  pupils 
received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  brandies  on  which  the  candidates  are  examined  for 
admission : 

Arithmetic,  Englich  Grammar,  Geography,  Hist(»'y  of  the  United  States,  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Penmanship,  Music  and  Drawing.  A  knowledge  of  other  and  higher 
branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those  required. 

In  ABiTHMBno,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  of  **  French's 
Common  School "  and  Eaton's  "  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  or  some  other  equivalent 
text-books. 

In  English  Grahmab,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse,  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetiy,  giving  rules  fh)m  the  Grammar 
which  shall  indicate  a  dear  understanding  of  the  constniction  and  principles  of  the 
janguage. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions.  Elementary  Prindples  and  maps  of 
Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography  is  required;  to  wliich  should  bo  added  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  Descriptive  Geography  contained  in  tlie  text-books. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  United  States  through  the  Kevolutionary 
War  ifl  required. 

Oood  penxDanahip  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly  are  essential  qualifica- 
tions. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as  candi- 
dates for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his  opinion 
qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
with  the  a-ssistanoe  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintefideut,  and  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  "  Committee  on  SohooISi"  for  their  approyal,  previous  to  examination.  The 
questions  are  not  to  be  restrioted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  yet  they 
will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupU  should  be 
famOiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while  instruction  is  given 
in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and  German,  the  Board  of  Education  are 
determined  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English 
branches,  with  special  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  duties  of  life 
without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all  here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EXAMII^ATIO]!^  OF  OAI^DIDATES, 

April,  1871. 


BTJLE8  FOB  THE  EXAMINATIOir. 

1.  The  pupil  win  be  particular  not  to  wnte  his  name  upon  any  of  his  examina- 
tion papers. 

2.  He  will  be  equally  particular  to  loriie  his  ^^  EsMtninaium  lHumber"  upon  each 
of  his  examination  papers. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper,  and  afterwards  copied  upon 
the  "examination  paper;"  but  all  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  examination  (four  hours). 

4.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  copied.  The  answer  should  be  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  number  of  the  question. 

6.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper  with  reference  to  neatnes?,  spelling  and 
penmanship  will  be  taken  into  account  The  writing  should  be  kept  withiu  the 
marginal  red  lines. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  copied  in  Aill,  so  that  the  process  may 
be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

7.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  their  desks  any  written  or  printed  mat- 
ter except  the  questions. 

8.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until  their  papers  are  handed  in,  without 
being  obliged  to  undergo  a  subsequent  examination. 

9.  All  oonmiunication  between  pupils  during  the  examination  is  strictly  forbidden. 

10.  The  examination  will  dose  punctually  at  the  expiration  of  four  hours  from 
its  commencement;  but  any  who  choose  to  do  so  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the 
eud  of  three  honrs. 

11.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  the  above  rules  will  seriously  vitiate,  or  totally 
annul,  the  examination  of  the  person  so  offending. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  (1)  Notation,  (2)  Numeration,  (3)  the  three  measures  of  extension,  (4) 
Denominate  Unit  and  Standard  Unit  of  a  table,  with  example  to  illustrate,  (5)  Folio, 
4to,  8vo,  12mo,  (6)  Prime  number,  and  write  the  first  five,  (7)  a  Fractional  Unit, 
(8)  Dissimilar  Fractions,  (9)  Days  of  Grace,  (10)  Involution,  (11)  Evolution. 

2.  A  music  dealer  found  that  a  packing-box  that  would  hold  a  melodeon,  which 
was  18.5  inches  wide  and  28.25  inches  high,  must  have  a  capacity  of  21323.1  cubic 
inches.  Allowing  the  lumber  to  be  one  inch  thick,  what  were  the  outside  dimen* 
sions  of  the  box  7 
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3.  Name  the  leng^,  height,  thickneai  and  cubic  feet  in  a  perch  of  stone  or  ma- 
sonry.   Also  the  three  dimensions  and  contents  in  inches  of  a  common  brick. 

4.  A  fanner  planted  one  hill  of  com  on  every  square  yard  of  grouud  in  a  field  of 
13  A.  96  Sq.  rda    How  many  hills  did  he  plant? 

6.  How  long  a  time  will  it  take  a  clock  that  ticks  once  every  second,  to  tick  one 
million  times. 

6.  Define  (1)  a  Girde,  (2)  Gircumferencei  (3)  an  Arc,  (4)  Diameter,  (6)  Radius. 
Draw  a  figure  to  illustrate. 

7.  A  grocer  buys  3  bushels  of  chestnuts,  at  $5.00  a  bushel,  wooden  measure, 
and  retails  them  at  $  .20  a  quart,  tin  measure.    How  much  does  he  gain? 

8.  Name  and  define  the  four  principal  denominations  of  the  Metric  System. 

9.  Divide  11  ml,  237  rd.,  3  yd.,  1  ft,  6  in.  by  9. 

10.  In  digging  a  ditch  120  rd.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  1320  cubic  yd.  of  earth  were 
removed.    How  deep  is  the  ditch? 

11.  How  many  bricks  lying  flatwise  will  be  required  for  a  walk  25  rd.  4  ft.  long 
and  5  ft  wide. 

12.  The  factors  of  a  dividend  are  8,  25  and  .46 :  and  of  a  divisor,  15,  2  and  1.2. 
What  is  the  quotient? 

13.  The  sides  of  my  garden  are  168  ft,  280  ft,  182  ft.  and  252  ft  What  is  the 
greatest  length  of  boards  that  I  can  use  in  in  fencing  it,  without  cutting  any  of 
them? 

14.  Reduce  the  following: 

i  of  f-^^  of  ^|+*  X.02056-^.04-  1.028  =  . 

t        ^t 
16.  What  must  be  the  width  of  a  bin  9  ft  long  and  5^  feet  high,  to  contain  1^ 
times  as  much  asabm  8X5X6  ft? 

16.  The  difference  between  24  per  cent  and  55  per  cent  of  a  number  is  60.45. 
What  is  the  number? 

17.  What  is  the  gold  value  of  $1  in  currency,  when  the  premium  on  gold  is  60 
cts.  ?  25  cts.  ?  and  10  cts.  ? 

18.  Write  a  promissory  note  in  favor  of  Harmanus  M.  Welch,  for  $2,500,  at  4 
months,  payable  at  the  1  st  National  Bank,  New  Haven,  including  every  particular 
required  to  make  it  a  legally  correct  paper. 

19.  If  you  get  the  above  note  discounted,  what  amount  do  you  receive? 

20.  The  distance  ttom  the  comer  of  the  public  square,  at  the  junction  of  Chapel 
and  College  streets,  to  the  comer  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  is  800  ft. ;  thence  to 
the  comer  of  Elm  and  Church  is  800  ft.  What  is  the  diagonal  distance,  in  yards, 
from  the  first  named  comer  to  the  last? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

2.  Write  the  rule  for  dividing  words  into  Syllables.    Divide  into  Syllables: 
Paternal,  pronunciation,  Siren,  felonious,  unserviceable. 

3.  Define  a  monosyllable,  dissyllable,  polysyllable. 

4.  Define  a  primitive  word,  a  derivative  and  a  compound  word.    Write  two  ex- 
amples of  each. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  in  derivative  words. 
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6.  (1)  Why  one  t  in  benefited,  and  two  in  befitted  f 

(2)  Why  not  double  the  final  consonant  in  concealed  and  iaacing  f 

7.  When  is  final  y  of  a  primitiye  changed  into  i  in  a  derivatiye  word?  Grive 
three  T^ordB  to  illustrate. 

8.  Why  spell  chimneys  and  moneys  rather  than  chimnies,  monies? 

9.  When  is  final  e  of  a  primitive  rejected  in  a  derivative  word  ? 

10.  Explain  why  the  final  e  is,  or  is  not,  dropped  f^om  the  following  derivative 
words:  Write,  writing;  change,  changeable;  agree,  ag^eable. 

11.  Name  the  root,  prefix  and  suffix  in  the  following  words:  Eztrect,  swimming, 
connective. 

1 2.  Write  one  sentence  or  more  which  shall  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
(Write  the  name  of  each  over  the  words,  to  indicate  the  part  of  speech.) 

13.  Define  a  Descriptive  Acyective  and  a  Definitive  Acyective,  with  an  example 
to  illustrate  each. 

14.  Name  the  principal  parte  of  a  verb. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following :  begin,  lie,  sit,  lay. 

15.  Write  the  verb  run  in  all  the  tenses,  in  the  first  per.  plur.  active  of  the  in- 
dicative and  potential  mooda 

16.  Write  the  feminine  of  the  following: 

Beau,  lad,  lord,  nephew,  wizard,  heir,  hero.  Francis,  Mr.  Hart. 

17.  Write  the  plural  of  hero,  canto,  beef,  she,  thou,  ox,  it,  was,  focus,  analysis. 

18.  Analyze  the  following  sentence: 

When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  fnust  aasoeiaie ;  dee  they  wiU  foiU^  one  by 
one,  an  vmpiUed  sacrifice,  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

19.  Parse  the  words  italicized  above. 

20.  Write  a  composition  of  about  a  dozen  lines  on  the  subject,  "  New  Haven," 
with  correct  punctuation,  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  right  construction  of 
sentences. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Physical  or  Natural  Geography  ? 

2.  What  does  Political  Geography  teach  ? 

3.  At  what  points  on  the  globe  do  we  begin  to  measure  Latitude  ?  at  what 
Longitude?    In  what  direction  is  each  reckoned? 

4.  Mention  several  causes  that  make  the  climate  warm  or  cold  in  the  temperate 


6.  Why  is  it  warmer  in  England  at  62  deg.  N.  latitude  than  in  the  U.  S.  10  deg 
farther  South? 

6.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  face  of  a  country  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
rivers  flow  ? 

7.  Name  the  principal  rivers  and  all  the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin. 
Name  3  cities  on  the  rivers  and  7  cities  on  the  lakes  of  this  basin. 

8.  Which  of  the  United  States  produce  (1)  Coal,  (2)  Iron,  (3)  Lead,  (4)  Copper, 
(5)  Petroleum? 

9.  Name  the  State  that  is  the  largest  producer  of  (1)  Wheat,  (2)  Sugar,  (3)  Cotton, 
(4)  Rice,  (5)  Tobacco. 

10.  What  States  engage  most  extensively  in  manufacturing  pursuits?    What  do 
they  manufacture? 
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11.  Locate  (1)  Ginoiimati,  (2)  New  Bedford,  (3)  Pittsburgh,  (4)  Lowell,  (5)  Chi- 
cago. Tell  the  State  and  in  what  part  Is  it  on  river,  lake,  Ac.  7  Name  the  lead- 
ing buslnesa  pursuits  of  each. 

12.  Name  4  countries  on  the  globe  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  is  most 
encouraged. 

13.  Starting  from  New  York,  describe  the  direction  you  would  tiJce,  the  waters 
through  which  you  would  pass,  and  the  country  or  dty  to  which  you  would  go, 
to  obtain  the  following  articles  of  merchandise : 

(1)  Coffee,  Sugar,  Ac.,  (2)  Logwood,  Ebony,  &c.,  (3)  Hides,  dye-stuffii  and  tropical 
fruits,  (4)  Diamonds,  topas,  fta,  (5)  Guano,  (6)  Chincona,  a  bark  from  which  qui- 
nine is  obtained,  (T)  Tea,  lacquered  ware,  (8)  Opium,  porcelain,  &a,  (9)  Bananaai, 
bread-fruit,  &c,  (10)  Spices,  gums,  &a  Complete  the  tour  around  the  globe,  re- 
turning through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

14  Describe  some  important  changes  affecting  the  territorial  boundaries  and 
goyeruments  of  seyeral  European  countries  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
quite  recently. 

16.  Name  the  10  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  order  of  their  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  recent  census. 

16.  What  four  States  border  on  lake  Michigan?    Name  the  capitals. 

17.  What  3  large  rivers  riee  in  the  Alps?  In  what  direction  do  they  run? 
where  do  they  empty? 

18.  What  two  seas  of  Asia  have  no  outlet? 

19.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  Haveo. 

20.  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  (making  the  Eastern  boundary  6  inches  long, 
and  the  remainder  in  proportion).  Draw  the  principal  rivers,  locate  and  name  ihe 
county  town  or  towns  of  each  county;  also  3  cities  which  are  not  county  towns. 
How  many  miles  long  is  the  boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts? 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  State  why  the  western  continent  happened  to  be  called  America. 

2.  Who  first  discovered  the  conHnerU  of  North  America?    Of  South  America  ? 
In  what  years  ?    What  land  had  Columbus  previously  discovered,  and  when  ? 

3.  Describe  the  attempts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony  in  America. 

4.  In  what  years  were  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  settled?    Describe  the  location 
of  each. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Pocahontas. 

6.  Describe  the  route  of  the  Pilgrims  from  England  to  their  landing  in  America. 
What  were  they  called  before  leaving  England  ? 

7.  State  when  and  how  Harvard  College  was  founded. 

8.  Describe  the  event  that  made  the  Charter  Oak  so  famous. 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  William  Penn? 

10.  What  conflicting  claims  to  territory  in  this  country  were  made  by  France  and 
England? 

11.  What  war  was  the  result?    Began  and  ended  in  what  years? 

12.  What  four  expeditions  were  planned  in  IT 66?    Who  were  the  leading  com- 
manders in  the  fourth  expedition? 

13.  In  what  expedition  was  Gen.  Wolfe  engaged?    What  was  the  result? 

14.  What  were  "Writs  of  Assistance?" 
16.  What  was  the  "Stamp  Act?" 
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16.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Boston  Massacre? 

17.  Where  was  blood  first  shed  in  the  Reyolation? 

18.  Where  did  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  take  place  ?    Name  the 
commanders  on  each  side. 

19.  Tell  what  you  can  of  Bendict  Arnold. 

20.  Name  some  prominent  event  that  distinguished  the  administrations  of  the 
following  presidents:  (1)  Madison,  (2)  Jackson,  (3)  PoUc,  (4)  Buchanan,  (6)  linoohi. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
April,  1871. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
{Examined  upon  aU  the  studies  of  the  entire  course,) 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  Gravitation,  Ckihesion,  Adhesion  and  Capillary  Force.    What  laws 
govern  the  height  to  which  liquids  rise  in  small  tubes  and  between  plates? 

2.  State  the  distinction  between  Bolids,  liquids  and  gases. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Air  Pump,  and  the  method  of  weighing  air. 

4.  A  stone  dropped  fh>m  the  top  of  a  tower  struck  the  ground  in  four  seconds; 
how  high  is  the  tower? 

5.  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  Levers. 

6.  How  may  we  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  an  orifice  ? 

7.  What  are  the  three  laws  which  govern  the  vibration  of  cords? 

8.  Draw  a  figure,  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  Opera  Glass. 

9.  What  is  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat? 

10.  Draw  a  figure  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  and  explain  fully  the  action 
of  steam  in  moving  the  piston. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  What  is  an  element?  Define  chemical  affinity.  Define  an  Acid.  Write  the 
symbols  and  equivalent  numbers  for  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  Carbon.  Chlo- 
rine, Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcinm,  Magnesium  and  Aluminum. 

2.  Name  the  sources  of  Oxygen.  Give  its  preparation,  and  the  formula  for  the 
reaction. 

3.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  In  combustion,  upon  what 
does  the  amount  and  intensity  of  heat  depend  ?  What  is  the  most  powerful 
artificial  light? 

4.  Describe  the  old  and  new  methods  of  bleaching.  Describe  the  process  of 
etching  with  HFL. 
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5.  What  is  the  difference  between  SaleratuB  and  the  Soda  used  in  cooking? 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore.  Define  chilled  and  galvanized  iron. 
How  is  steel  made  ? 

7.  For  what  is  Platinum  used?    Describe  the  preparation  of  Gk>ld. 

8.  Write  the  symbol  and  equivalent  of  Starch.  How  can  you  prove  the  presence 
of  starch  in  Potatoes?  What  are  the  diflferent  forms  of  stnrch?  How  is  parch- 
ment roado  ?    How  is  Sugar  refined  ? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  obtaining  spirits  of  turpentine  from  wood?  Describe 
oxalic  acid. 

10.  Whiit  are  the  two  stages  of  fermentation?    What  is  yeast? 


BOTANY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  species,  varieties,  genus,  order. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  organs  of  the  flowers.    Define  the  typical  flower. 
How  does  the  violet  differ  from  the  type? 

3.  What  is  a  pinnate  leaf?    What  are  stipules?    Describe  the  modes  of  venation. 

4.  Draw  an  ovate,  cordate  acuminate  leaf.    Draw  a  lyrate  leat    Draw  a  lanceo- 
late leaf  with  a  serrate  margin. 

5.  Describe  one  of  the  following  orders,  naming  and  describing  plants  in  that 
order:  Rosacea^,  Leguminosie,  Labiatse. 

1.  Describe  the  skin,  cuticle,  cutis-vera.    Effect  of  friction  on  the  cuticle.    Three 
functions  of  the  skin. 

2.  Exhalation  through  the  skin.     Connection  between  the  skin  and  internal  or- 
gans.   Skin  as  an  absorbent     Skin  regulates  animal  heat    Effect  of  bathing. 

3.  Ck>mposition  of  the  bones.     Name  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities;  of  tiie 
lower  extremities.    Describe  ths  skulL    Describe  the  spine. 

4.  Describe  the  joints.     Dcfflne  ligament,  capsule,  synovia 

5.  What  are  the  tendons?    Effect  of  exercise  on  the  musdea 


Third  Class— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms,  and  give  an  example  of  each:  Means^  Radieal, 
Term^  Factor^  Member ^  Monomial,  MtUHplej  Progression^  Reci^ocal^  BaHo. 

2.  Add — 3a  to  9a  and  explain  the  procesa 
Subtract — 3a  from  9a  and  explain  the  prooesa 

The  law  of  the  signs  in  multiplication.  Obtain  and  explain  a  negative  result- 
Differences  between  arithmetical  and  algebraic  addition,  subtraction  and  multipli- 
cacion  ? 

3.  Given  c-\  make  the  exponent  positive  without  change  of  value,  and  explain. 

Inference  deduced  ?    Apply  it  to  — 8m  jj  -a   »  "^^  reduce  the  result  to  its  simplest 
form. 

4.  Difference  between  an  example  and  a  problem?  Which  does  not  admit  of  a 
negative  result,  and  why  ? 

Resolve  a^—h*  into  its  prime  factora  State  the  three  methods  of  Elimination, 
and  illustrate  comparison. 

(a     h\* 
h — /  * 
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Expand  by  Theorem,  (l  +  «  a;  j  .    Obtain  the  square  root  of 

m*  +  2m—  1 1 — i. 

6.  Give  examples  of  Simple,  Cubic,  and  the  two  kinds  of  Quadratic  equations,  a 
higher  equation  in  the  Quadratic  form,  homogeneous  equations,  a  homogeneous 
quantity,  a  proportion.    Illustrate  the  two  methods  of  oompletiug  the  square. 

7.  Expand  {m>^  +  I)  (m^  +  1)  (m*  +  1)  (m*  +  I)  (m  +  1)  (m  - 1).  State  the  rule 
employed.    What  is  the  reverse  of  this  process?    Illustrate. 

for  what  purpose  are  exponents  added?  for  what  multiplied?    Find  a  Greomet- 

rical  mean  between  2aV^  and  24o"6*a5*. 

8.  A  man  has  2  equal  flocks  of  cheep ;  from  oue  he  sells  a  sheep,  and  from  the 
other  h  sheep,  and  then  he  has  3  times  as  many  remaining  in  the  latter  flock  as  in 
the  former;  how  many  did  each  flock  originally  contain? 

9.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  72,  and  the  sum  of  thebr  cube  roots  is  6;  what 
are  the  numbers? 

10.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  50  dollars,  and  gained  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  horse 
cost  him ;  what  did  the  horse  cost? 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Write  Journal,  Ledger,  and  Trial  Balance,  fh)m  the  following  transactions: 
Allow  in  the  Ledger  for  Cash  and  Merchandise  20  lines;  and  for  all  other  ac- 
counts 8  lines. 

New  Haven,  April  1,  1871. 
I  oonunence  business  with  the  following  resources:  Cash,  $250.67;  Merchan- 
dise, $2,560 ;  Notes  due  me,  $692.80 ;  Charles  Smith  owes  me,  on  account,  $83.52 ; 
James  Carlton,  $60.49;  Henry  Band,  $48.20;  Orlando  Pahner,  $25.32. 

I  owe  as  follows:    On  Notes,  $175;    to  Preston  k  Evans,  on  account,  $90.44; 
to  Harlow  &  Co.,  $25.66. 
AprH  1.    Paid  John  Sawyer,  for  repairs  on  the  Store,  $19.37. 

Sold  Orlando  Palmer,  on  account,  a  bbl  of  Flour,  for  $7.26.  Sold  James  Carl- 
ton, on  account,  12  gallons  of  Sperm  Oil,  at  $1.50  per  gallon;  and  26  pounds 
Powdered  Sugar,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Bought  of  Harlow  &  Co.,  on  account,  4  boxes  Havana  Sugar,  1642  pounds  net 
weight,  at  7^  cents  per  pound.    Paid  in  cash,  for  a  set  of  Account  Books,  $10.25. 

4.  Henry  Rand  has  paid  me  $15  on  his  old  account.  Sold  Dr.  George  Hammond, 
on  account,  30  pounds  Crushed  Sugar,  «t  10  cents  a  pound;  and  50  pounds 
Brown  Havana  Sugar,  at  S^  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Bought  of  {'reston  &  Evans,  on  account,  Groods  amounting  to  $203.29.  Paid 
them  $150  in  Cash. 

7.  Bought  of  Wm.  Lord,  for  Cash,  Merchandise  amounting  to  $145.20.  James 
Carlton  has  paid  me  $20  on  account 

8.  Orlando  Pahner  has  been  painting  hi  the  store  4^  days,  at  $1.25  per  day.  for 
which  I  am  to  give  him  credit  And  I  sell  him  2  pounds  of  Coffee,  at  12^  cents 
per  pound;  and  4  pounds  Crushed  Sugar,  at  12^  cents  per  pound. 

8.    Sold  Charles  Smith,  on  account,  a  barrel  of  Flour  for  $7,  and  a  barrel  of  New 
Orleans  Sugar,  weighing  234  pounds — weight  of  cask  20,  net  weight  214  pounds 
',  6  cents  per  pound. 
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10.  Paid  Cash  for  provisions,  for  my  house,  $7.08.  Sold  James  Carlton  a  barrel 
of  Flour  for  $7,  and  2  poimds  of  Ning  Yong  Tea,  at  45  cents  a  pound  Bought 
of  him  2  cords  of  Oak  Wood  for  the  Store,  at  $6  per  oord. 

11.  The  amount  of  Cash  received  for  Sales  to  this  date  is  $324.75.  Sold  Henrj 
Rand  a  tub  of  Butter,  60  pounds— {tub  8^,)  51^  pounds  net — at  22  cents  a  pound: 
and  16f  pounds  Cheese,  at  13  oents  a  pound. 

13.  Charles  Smith  has  given  me  his  Note  for  $100,  payable  in  30  days,  in  part 
payment  of  his  account  Paid  Cash  for  Desk,  Cliairs.  Stove,  ftc.,  per  bUl,  $26.50. 
Sold  Dr.  Oeo.  Hammond  a  barrel  of  Flour  for  $7.25,  and  10  gallons  of  Sperm  Oil, 
at  $1.50  per  gallon.  He  has  presented  his  bill  for  medical  attendance  the  past 
year,  amounting  to  SI  6.53,  and  has  paid  the  balance  of  his  account,  $12.85,  in 
cash. 

14.  Paid  Harlow  &  Co.  $100  on  account.  Received  of  Samuel  Carter  the  amount 
of  his  Note :  principal,  $350,  with  interest  for  three  months,  $5.25.  Bought  of 
R.  B.  Simpson  k  Co.  a  bill  of  Mdse.,  amouutmg  to  $1 28.45,  for  which  I  gave  my 
Note,  payable  2  months  fW>m  date. 

1 5.  James  Carlton  has  given  me  an  Order  on  Smith  k  Famum  for  Mdse.,  to  the 
amount  of  $40;  and  they  have  delivered  me  the  goods. 

17.  Sold  Samuel  Shipman  a  barrel  of  Flour,  $7.50;  a  quintal  of  FifOi,  $4.25;  10 
gallons  Molasses,  at  35  cents  a  gallon,  and  a  pound  of  Black  Tea,  45  cents.  Re- 
ceived of  Orlando  Palmer,  on  account,  $10. 

Wm.  Grimes  brought  an  Order  from  Charles  Smith,  requesting  me  to  sell  goods 
to  Grimes,  to  the  amount  of  $18.46,  and  to  charge  the  same  to  his  (Smithes)  ac- 
count; and  I  have  delivered  the  Goods.  Paid  my  Note,  No.  1,  for  $175,  wiih 
interest,  6  months  and  16  days,  $5.69.  Sold  Dr.  Hammond  a  tub  of  Butter,  56 
pounds  net,  at  21|  cents  per  pound. 

18.  Bought  Mdse.  of  Harlow  k  Co.,  on  account,  amounting  to  $167.19.  Received 
of  Henry  Rand,  on  account,  $17.  Paid  Cash  for  a  ton  of  Coal,  for  the  Store, 
$6.50.    The  Cash  Sales  this  week  amount  to  $207.38. 

20.  Sold  James  Carlton  a  barrel  of  N.  0.  Sugar,  208  pounds  net,  at  5}  cents  a 
pound.    Lent  A.  B.  Lunt  $500,  taking  his  Note  at  60  days  for  same. 

21.  Received  of  Orlando  Palmer  $7.25  on  account 

22.  Delivered  to  Stephen  Williams,  on  Henry  Rand's  Order,  goods  amounting  to 
$12. 

22.    Charles  Shipman  has  paid  me  $25  on  account. 

24.    Samuel  Shipman  has  sold  me  6  barrels  of  Apples,  at  $2.12|  per  barrel,  and 

paid  the  balance  of  his  account  in  Ca«*h,  $2.95.    Paid  Preston  k  Evans  $50  on 

account 

26.  Paid  a  bill  for  Clothing,  for  myself,  $23.95.  Sold  James  Carlton  a  barrel  of 
Mula*«8e9,  containing  30  gallons,  at  28  cefits  per  gallon,  and  took  his  Note,  on 
demand,  for  ihe  balance  of  his  account  $38.73.  The  Butter  which  I  sold  to 
Henry  Rand  on  the  11th  day  of  this  month,  not  proving  as  good  as  thought  it 
was,  I  have  made  him  a  deduction  of  $1.50. 

27.  C.  F.  Gerry's  Note,  No.  2,  was  paid  m  to-day,  amounting  to  $342.80.  Gave 
Harlow  k  Co ,  on  account,  Charles  Smith's  Note,  dated  13th  of  September,  for 
$100;  and  also  my  Note,  parable  60  days  from  this  date,  for  $40.  The  Cash 
Sales  last  week  amounted  to  $295.16. 

28.  Henry  Rand  has  passed  a  Note  to  me,  which  he  had  previously  received  of 
Zenas  Upham,  for  $23. 
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29.  Gave  PreBton  ft  Evans  my  Note,  on  demand,  for  the  balance  due  them  $93.75. 

30.  Paid  Harlow  ft  Co.  $50  on  account  Paid  my  Clerk's  salary  the  month.  $30. 
Cash  Sales  for  this  week,  $169.48.  Inventory  April  30th,  goods  in  store, 
$2543.21.    Notes  against  various  persons,  $563.73.    Cash,  $756.00. 


FouBTH  Class— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Explnin  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  the  English  language:  composite; 
imported;  Teutonic;  Indo-European. 

What  is  the  groundwork  of  the  language?  Its  proportion  of  words,  and  their 
character. 

Elements  next  in  importance.  Class  of  words  introduced  fh>m  the  Latin ;  firom 
the  Greek. 

2.  Importance  of  the  date  1066.  Measures  taken  to  introduce  Norman-French. 
Why  were  they  but  partially  sucoessAil? 

Changes  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  Modem  English.  From 
what  period  does  the  latter  date? 

3.  Why  are  participles  so  called?  Give  all  the  par^dpial  forms  of  the  verb 
ofir;  of  the  verb  «ieq7.    What  is  our  only  use  of  the  perfect  active  participle  ? 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  sei  used  transitively,  the  indicative  past, 
progressive  form.    Give  the  same  sentence,  changing  the  verb  to  the  passive  voice. 

4.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 

"  Time  hath,  my  2orc2,  a  wallet  at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  arms  for  oblivion — 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ing^titndes. 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
Asdeme.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

To  have  done^  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 
In  monumental  mockery.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing,    0,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  wa&" 
6.  Analyze  the  first  and  fourth  sentences  of  the  preceding  extract 

6.  Derive  the  following  words:  advocate;  ambition;  atone;  eamivai;  disaster; 
imbecHe;  religion;  rival;  seminary;  wnbreUa, 

7.  Distinguish  between  ambiguous  and  equivocal;  authenUc  and  genuine;  avenge 
and  revenge;  pare  andpe^;  unreadable  and  illegible. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reason  for  each 
correction: 

They  returned  back  again  to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came  forth. 
Tis  thine  to  command:  let  me,  therefore,  know  your  pleasure. 
Did  you  know  who  yon  were  speaking  to?    It  was  me. 
They  neither  intended  to  have  walked  so  far,  or  to  have  been  bo  late ;  but  it  was 
such  a  pleasant  day,  every  one  forgot  theyM  ought  to  go  home. 
No  man  in  this  world  has,  or  will  be,  perfectly  happy. 
*      9.  Paragraph,  capitalize  and  punctuate  the  following  extract: 
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And  you  still  possess  the  pig  humph  mused  peter  perhaps  we  may  oome  to  some 
arrangement  the  pig  was  no  sooner  a  member  of  the  company  than  the  hooaehQld 
author  was  summoned  by  peter  who  introducing  the  man  of  letters  to  the  poiker 
shortly  intimated  that  he  must  write  a  part  for  him  for  a  pig  exdaimed  Ihe  antiior 
my  dear  sir  it  is  impossible  that  sir  impossible  is  a  word  which  I  cannot  allow  in 
my  establishment. 

10.  Write  a  personal  description  of  your  most  intimate  friend. 


Fourth  Class— LATIN. 

1.  How  may  the  stem  of  a  noun  be  found? 

Give  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  case-endings  of  Latin  nouns  in  all  dedenaions 
and  genders. 

2.  Illustrate  the  Declension  of  AcQeotiyes  by  the  inflection  of  some  a^eetiTe  of 
each  declension  and  class. 

3.  Compare  jp^'or,  pku^  prwoifnM.  Giye  the  declension  of  imus  in  the  singular. 
What  is  true  of  its  use  in  the  plural? 

Decline  idem,  marking  the  accentuation. 

4.  Translate — 

Jovem  lacrhnis  oculos  st^^a  nitentee  alloquitor  Venus. 

Se  deus  obculit  omnia  Msreurio  similis,  vocemque  ocdoremque. 

Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Dedensionofdettf.  Principal  parts  of  oMiilit  Who 
was  Mercury  7    Venus? 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  Present  System  of  lando;  the  Perfect  System  of  ima>; 
the  Supine  System  of  dieo, 

6.  Explain  the  term  cUponerU  as  applied  to  verbs.    Illustrate. 

Define  periphraaiic.  How  are  the  Periphrastic  Cozyugations  formed?  Give  an 
example  of  each  of  these  conjugations  with  translation. 

7.  Translate— 

Hie  mihi  Furius  pads  commoda  coromemorat? 
Idne  aUeri  crimini  dabis,  quod  tu  ipse  fedsti. 
7k»  et  mea  maxima  interest  te  ralere. 

Syntax  of  italidzed  words.  Derive  five  English  words  from  words  in  these 
sentences. 

8.  Explain  from  the  following  examples  the  difference  between  the  Subjective 
and  Objective  Genitive.  Milites  impetum  hostium  sustinuerunt  Gresdt  amor 
nummi. 

Distinguish  between  the  Genitive  and  Ablative  of  Price. 
Force  of  nonne  in  interrogative  sentences;  ofnum, 

9.  Translate— 

Ariovistus  millibus  passuum  sex  a  Osssaris  castris  consedit 

Tu,  Jupiter,  Catilinam  a  tectis  urbis,  a  moenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  dvium  om- 
nium arcebi& 

Parse  conaedii.  Derive  tectia:  its  synonyms.  Which  Ocesar  is  referred  to? 
Who  was  Ariovistus?    Catiline  ? 

10.  Pronunciation  with  application  of  rules. 
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JuNioB  Class — VIRGIL. 

1.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Yirgil ;  his  gpreatest  work ;  his  most 
finished  work.  Purpose  of  the  ^neid.  Character  of  its  hero  as  expressed  hy 
Latin  ac^ectiyefl. 

2.  What  part  do  Venus,  Juno,  ^olus,  Neptune  and  Merciuy  take  in  the  action 
of  the  poem  ? 

3.  Poetic  names  for  Italy,  Troy,  Greece,  Sicily  and  AfHca.  Origin  of  each  and 
of  the  term  Latium. 

4.  Explain  the  following: — Sidonian  Dido;  Mua;  rdiqmaa  Dcma&m;  judicium 
Paridia;  oUaBomtB;  ScyUo&m  rdbiem;  Cyclopia  saxa;  a  sanguine  Ifcucrf';  nimhO' 
9UB  Orion;  ketitia  Bacchi;  Satumia  arva. 

6.  Two  familiar  quotations.  Discriminate  between  jus^  faa  and  lex;  simulo  and 
disaimulo ;  csther  and  Ofr,    Define  and  name  a  patronymic. 

6.  English  derivatives  from  Janus,  PaiUis  and  hihema.  Composition  of  decern' 
plicem^  aligerum^  hHingues^  improvisMf  e^idem  grandosvus,  magnanimum. 

*!.  Name  and  define  the  three  dasses  of  figures.  Point  out  the  figures  in  mon- 
strarat;  fwrentibus  Austria;  circum  dea  Judit;  ore  locuia  eat;  munera  Icetitiaamque 
dU;  molamqtte  et  monies  aUos. 

5.  Translate— 

Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum< 
Emissamque  hiemem  sensit  Neptunus  et  imis 
Stagna  reAisa  vadip,  graviter  coTnmotus ;  et  cMo 
Ptoapiciena^  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  unda. 
Desjectam  iEneas  toto  videt  aequore  dassem, 
FluctibuB  oppresses  Troas  ccelique  ruina ; 
Nee  latuere  doll  frairem  Junonis  it  iree. 

Recondle  graviter  commotua  and  placidum  caput. 

Explain  atagna.  Difference  between  aito  proapiciena  and  cdio  auapiciena.  Syntax 
of  fratrem. 

9.  Translate— 

Dlssimulant,  et  nube  cava  speculantur  amicti, 
Qua  fortuna  viris,  classem  quo  litore  linguant 
Quid  veniant;  cunctis,  nam  lecti  navibus  ibant, 
Oraniea  veniam,  et  templum  damore  petebant 

Postquam  introgressi  et  coram  data  copia/ofuli, 
Maxhnus  Ilioneus  pladdo  sic  pectore  ooepit: 
"  0  Regina,  novam  cui  condere  Jupiter  urhem 
Justitiaque  dedit  g^ntMfrenare  superbas, 
Trees  te  miseri.  veotLs  maria  omnia  vecti, 
Oramus:  prohibe  infandos  a  navibus  ignes, 
Parce  pio  generi  et  propius  res  adspice  nostras." 

"  Urhem  quam  statue,  vestra  est;  snbducite  naves; 
Tros  Tjrriusqne  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur 
Atque  utmam  rex  ipse  Noto  cumpulsus  eodem 
Afforet^ne&aV 
10.  Paree  quad.    Rule  for  the  subjunctives  linguant  and  venianL    Equivalents 
for  or€mtea.    Parse  fandi.    Prose  construction  for  coTidere  urbem.    Syntax  of  Jre- 
nare.    Two  ways  of  governing  maria.    Syntax  of  urhem  and  mihi.    AfforeU^why 
subjunctire?    Peculiar  significance  of  the  tense.    Prindpal  parts. 
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Virgil,  Book  lY-VI,  and  Salluat 

1.  Subject  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
Tranalate— 

Quia  Hbi  tunc,  Dido,  cementi  talis  eenaus? 
Quoeve  dabas  gemttua,  quam  litora  fervere  late 
Prospicires  aroe  ex  stunma^  totumque  videres 
MiBceri  ante  oculos  tantis  damoribuB  aequor? 
Improbe  amoTf  quid  non  roortalia  peciora  oogis? 

2.  Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Of  what  oox^ugation  is  fervere  by  the  scanning? 
Distinction  of  meaning  between  oemOt  proepido  and  video.    Derivation  of  aaquor, 

b!  Tranalate— 

"  Hunc  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  juaaa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solra'* 
Sic  ait,  et  dextra  crinem  secat,  omnia  et  una 
Dilapaua  calor,  atque  in  ventoe  yita  reoeaait 

Explain  IHH,    Syntax  of  corpore.    Explain  orinem  aecat 

4.  In  whose  honor,  and  where,  were  the  gamea  celebrated  which  are  described 
in  Book  Fifth?  What  four  kinda  of  gamea  were  celebrated?  Give  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Palinurua.    Translate  and  explain  the  force  of  Eneas'  lamentatiaiL 

"Nudua  iu  ignota,  Palinure,  jacebia  arena  " 

5.  Tranalate— 

Saie  eanguine  divthn. 
Troa  Anchiaiade,  facilia  deacenaua  Avemo; 
Nbetes  atque  diea  paiet  atri  janua  Ditia; 
Sed  revocare  gradum  auperaaque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoe  opu8j  hie  labor  est 
Syntax  of  italicized  worda    Derivation  of  aate. 

6.  Translate — 

Yarium  et  mutabile  semper 
Femina,        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 
nia,  viam  oelerans  per  mille  coloribus  arcum 
Null!  visa,  dto  decurrit  tramite  yirgo. 
Syntax  of  varium,  eohnhusy  nulU,    Explain  Cha/ron^  Oerherue,  Ihriarus.    How 
ia  the  depth  of  Thrtarua  deacribed? 

SALLUST. 

7.  Give  aome  account  of  the  life  of  Sallust.  Was  he  older  or  younger  than 
Cicero,  and  how  much?    Difference  between  the  age  of  Cicero  and  VirgiL 

8.  Date  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Who  were  the  AUobroges,  and  how 
were  they  connected  with  the  conspiracy?  What  accusation  was  afterward 
brought  against  Cicero  for  his  pert  in  cruahing  the  conspiracy?  What  was  his 
fate? 

9.  10.    Translate— 

Quae  quidem  res  mihi  in  primia  videtur  oausa  fuisse  facinoris,  maturandi. 
Namque  animus  impurus,  dis  hominibuaque  infestus  neque  yifrUiis  neque  qtiietibtis 
sedan  poterat:  ita  conaoientia  mentem  excitam  vastabat  Igitur  coloa  ex^anguis, 
foedi  oculi,  dtns  mod6,  mod6  tardus  inceasus;  prorsus  in  facie  vultuque  vecordia 
Inerat        ♦        ♦       ♦ 
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Itaque  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  neg^tio  solet,  senatus  decrevit,  *  darent  operain 
oonsulea,  ne  quid  respublica  detriment!  caperet^  £a  potestas  per  Benatum,  more 
Romano,  magistratui  maxima  perroittitur,  exerdtum  parare,  beUmn  gererOf  ooercere 
omnibus  modis  socios  atque  cives,  domi  militifisque  imperium  atque  judicium  sum- 
mum  habere ;  oliter  sine  populi  jussu  nulli  earum  rerum  oonsuli  jus  est 

Sed  Cethego  atque  Lentulo  oeterisque,  quorum  cognoverat  promptam  audadam, 
mandat,  *  quibus  rebus  possent,  opes  factionis  oohfinnent,  insidias  oonsuli  maturent, 
caedem,  incendia,  aliaque  belli  facinora  parent:  sese  propediem  cum  magno  exer- 
dtu  ad  urbem  accessurum.". 

Explain  the  subjunctives. 


Fourth  Class— FRENCH. 

1.  What  are  the  combinations  of  letters  which  maj  represent  the  four  nasal 
Towel  sounds  ? 

2.  Translate— 

He  gives  me  a  pen  and  we  give  him  paper.  We  like  apples.  We  have  good 
apt>les.  They  have  sweet  apples.  Have  you  books,  pens,  ink  and  paper?  I 
have  read  many  books. 

What  kind  or  fonn  of  article  is  used  in  each  sentence,  and  why? 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  names:  ehapeau^  cid,  lim,  jUs^  travail,  chou, 
clou,  €J^eval^  hitaiUj  carftaval 

Write  the  masculine  singular  of  the  following  a^ectives:  aoUe^  moUe,  pubUquej 
maUgne^jmne,  labarieusey  doucCy  fraiekey  franchey  vieitte, 

4.  Translate — 

The  rose  is  more  beautifVil  than  the  violet  The  tulip  is  less  beautiful  than  the 
rose.  He  has  more  courage  than  I.  J  see  more  than  ten  men.  They  read  better 
than  the  other  childreo. 

Give  three  adjectives  which  have  irregular  comparatives.  Give  three  adverbs 
which  have  irregular  comparatives.    How  is  the  superlative  relative  formed  ? 

6.  Translate  the  following,  and  parse  the  verbs. 

Vous  couvrites  la  table  d'argent  Que  je  subvienne  aux  besoins  de  cette  mal- 
henreuse  famille.  Vous  verrez  mieux  de  cette  place.  Faites  pins  d'attention  k 
votre  ^criture.    Je  me  taisais  centre  mon  gv6. 

6.  Translate  the  following,  and  explain  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article. 
Dieu  dit,  Que  la  lumidre  soit,  et  la  lumi^re  fut    Le  P^rou  a  de  riches  mines  d'or, 

d^argent  et  de  diamants.  Je  viens  de  Suisse.  Ma  soeur  demeure  en  France.  Je 
suis  fran9ais  mais  mon  pdre  ^tait  anglais.  Les  remddes  sont  souvent  d^goutants 
en  proportion  de  ce  qu*ils  sont  salutaires. 

7.  Translate  the  following — give  the  class  and  syntax  of  each  pronoun : 

Nous  devons  encourager  ceux  qui  s^appliquent  aux  arts  et  aux  sdences.  Yous 
ne  devez  parler  de  cela  devant  personne.  Prenez  cette  montre  et  la  portez  i  votre 
frdre ;  je  crois  qu^elle  est  k  lui.  Son  action  est  blamable ;  la  v6tre,  an  oontraire, 
est  digne  de  louange. 

8.  What  is  the  position  of  the  subject  in  interrogative  sentences — if  a  noun?  if 
a  pronoun 7    Exception.    Translate  the  following: 

Have  you  seen  the  master  of  the  house  ?  Has  your  brother  sent  his  friends  a 
present?    Where  were  your  parents  last  year?    What  books  has  your  father? 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  est-oe  que  in  interrogatives.    Translate— 

B 
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Do  I  trouble  you?  Am  I  going  too  fast  now  in  jour  opinion?  Ought  I  to  go 
there  to-morrow?  Do  you  think  of  that  every  day?  He  thinks  of  it  often  but 
never  speaks  of  it 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 


Third  Class— FRENCH. 

1.  Translate— 

He  is  the  tallest  man  that  I  know.  It  is  right  that  he  shoukl  know  it  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  any.  I  have  a  scholar  who  can  translate  that  Have  yoa 
ever  seen  a  man  who  has  shown  more  courage. 

Explain  the  subjunctives. 

2.  Translate— 

Have  you  paid  him  for  the  windows  ?    I  have  paid  the  glazier.    Do  you  buy 
bread  of  the  baker?    They  have  stolen  my  books.    They  ask  us  for  them. 
What  is  peculiar  in  these  verbs? 

3.  Distinction  between  marier  and  ipouaer.  Examples.  Distinction  between 
mmer  and  porter.    Examples.    Meaning  of /aire  before  an  infinitive.    Examples. 

4.  Translate— 

Je  voudrais  bien  vous  dtre  utile,  lui  dit  le  roi,  mais  comment  faire?  Yodb  savez 
que  je  ne  puis  suffire  &  tout  qu'A  force  d'^nomie,  tant  ce  pays  est  panvre.  Si 
vous  ^tiez  rest^  catholique,  je  pourrais  vous  gratifier  de  quelque  bon  oancnuoat; 
j*en  ai  de  temps  en  temps  A  ma  nomination,  et  voua  ooncevez  que  i'aimerals  mieux 
vous  en  donner  un  qu'&  bien  d  autres. 

6.  Parse  the  followmg  verbs,  giving  the  principal  parts  of  each,  the  formatioQ  of 
its  tense,  and  any  irregularity;  vovdraie^  mvei,  Me»  reeU,  paurraia,  eoncevez. 

6.  Rules  for  the  use  of  ne  without  pae  oupoini.    Examples. 

7.  Inflect  the  present  and  past  subjunctive  of  dire  and  >Mre,  and  present  indica- 
tive of  mener  and  t^ffpekr. 

8.  Translate — 

'*  Mais,  ma  pauvre  Marthe,  vous  ne  savez  pas  quHl  n*est  plus  temps  de  refuser. 
C'est  demain  que  Tenfant  arrive;  elle  doit  ^tre  en  route  A  pr^nt  Nous  ne 
pouvons  faire  autrement  que  de  la  reoevoir." 

"  Alors,  A  quoi  bon  me  demander  oonseil?" 

"  Voyons,  Marthe,  soyez  raiaonnable.    Que  voudriez-vous  que  je  flsse  ?" 

''  Ce  quHl  vous  plaira,  Madame ;  si  vous  voulez  rendre  la  maison  intenable,  je 
n'ai  rien  k  dire." 

What  connection  in  the  tenses  of  voudriet  and  fttaef  Write  in  Frendi — ^What 
will  you  have  me  do? 

9.  Dictation. 

10.  Reading  for  pronundatioo. 


Third  Class— GERMAN. 

1.  Give  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  diaracteristics  which  distinguish  the  con- 
jugations and  classes  of  irregular  verbs. 

2.  Illustrate  this  table  by  givmg  the  Principal  Parts  of  some  verb  of  each  conju- 
gation and  class. 

3.  Translate  into  German : — 
God  has  given  reason  to  mankind. 
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The  unhappy  men  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

*'  Misery  forced  me  to  steal/'  said  the  prisoner. 

I  compared  my  translation  with  yours,  and  found  only  two  mistakes  in  it 

Aldbiades  was  banished  (Vom  Athens,  but  he  was  soon  called  back  again. 

4.  Translate— 

,^3)ie  Sfrbett  ^atte  fc^on  mattc^en  2i  a  g  gebauert  unb  tear  t^rem  Snbe 
na^e,  a(d  em  miiber  (S  n  9  e  I  au^ru^enb  auf  emern  bet  ^54flen  @ipfe(  ber 
allien  f  a  §.  „Wit  Ixtbliij  ift  bic  Srbc/'  b  a  4 1  c  cr,  „\mt  jhal^Icnb  in 
i^rcr  SRcm^eit  —  tuirb  fie  pc^  benn  abcr  fo  rein  er^attcn?  —  ©itb  ba« 
@iinbene(enb  nnb  aU  ber  Silnbenfc^mu^,  ber  mit  fo  t)ie(em  Saffer  ^ier 
Qbgemafc^en  konrbe,  ni^t  niieber  aufteimen?'' 

Parse  the  italiclBed  words. 

5.  Distinguish  between  burc^'rei'fen  and  burc^rei'fen.    Translate— 
Can  you  tell  me  who  has  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost? 

When  we  came  to  the  river  we  crossed  in  a  little  boat 
A  whole  regiment  of  infantry  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Why  have  you  missed  this  sentence? 

6.  Give  in  Oerman  the  prominent  events  of  William  Toll's  life. 

7.  Translate— 

„£>,  eine  cble  ^immeldgabe  ifl 

!3)ad  Sic^t  bed  9uge«  —  SQe  Sefen  (eben 

Som  Sic^te,  febed  gliicflic^e  @efd|5pf  — 

!3)te  $f(ange  felbfi  te^rt  freubig  ft^  gum  Sic^te. 

Unb  er  mug  flf^en,  fii^(enb  in  ber  jflaiit, 

3m  etoig  ginflem  — 

©terben  ifl  nic^td  —  boc^  (eben  unb  nic^t  fe^en, 

Z)ad  tfi  ein  Ungliid/' 

8.  Ck>rrect  the  following  sentences: 
®efiem  meiner  f^reunb  gtng  gu  Sonbon. 

dc^  miinfc^e  bag  @ie  n^arbe  ^aben  %ijt  menu  8ie  f^reiben  biefe 
©rief  ab. 
3)ie  9Rab(^cn  ^at  in  bem  ®arten  gegangen  urn  ju  fe^en  t^ren  Stofen. 
@ibt  ed  eintge  3)inte  in  ber  S)intenfag  ? 

9.  Translate— 

n^ti^tf  toeld^  ein  gefl !  !l)e«  laged  toerben  fic^ 
IDie  jlinber  ftat  afe  ®reife  noc^  erinnem." 

Parse  Xaged.  Synopds  of  ftC^  eriunem  in  the  indicative  mood,  first  person, 
plural 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 
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Fourth  Class— GERMAN. 

1.  Clasaify  6«rman  nouns  upon  the  principle  of  five  dedenaionB.  Translate  and 
decline  bet  (Sc^ivager,  ber  ST^rann,  bet  Xa^,  bie  <Sijlad)t,  ha§  ^erj. 

Translate  into  German  each  of  the  following  nouns,  limit  it  by  its  proper  artide, 
and  give  the  reason  for  its  gender: — Summer,  the  carpet,  the  street,  Mendship, 
night,  iron,  life,  the  girl,  the  building,  the  street-door. 

3.  Translate  into  Grerman — 

Giye  it  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown.  Both  my  sisters.  All  our  money.  I  have 
some  bread.    Give  me  some  pens.    Give  any  rules  applicable  to  these  expressions. 

4.  Translate— 

„(Bit  felbft  t)erfianb  bad  ©efil^I  nid^t,  Metered  fie  burc^fhdmte,  aber  id) 
toti%  bag  no(^  na6)  3al^rcn,  bicfc  SKinutc  unb  bic  9?atur  ringdam,  toeit 
f(^5ncr,  io  tt>cit  gctrcuer,  ate  bcr  SKalcr  ffc  mit  ben  tJarben  onf  ba«  ^apitx 
brad^te,  t^r  t)or  ber  Srtnnerung  \ij\otbtn  nitrb." 

6.  Give  the  names  of  the  months  in  their  order;  the  days  of  the  week ;  the  car- 
dinal numbers  from  one  to  twenty-one  indusive. 
Translate— We  arrived  in  October,  1870,  and  sailed  in  January,  1871. 

6.  Give  synopsis  of  loben  in  both  voices,  in  the  subjunctive,  third  person  singu- 
lar. Inflect  the  indicative  present  of  nti^gett ;  the  subjunctive  imperferfect  of 
mttffen  ;  the  indicative  pluperfect  of  bilrfen. 

7.  Translate  into  German — 

I  know  I  ought  to  have  done  it 

Money  is  good,  labor  is  better,  virtue  is  best 

I  have  seen  many  dear  friends  during  my  long  journey. 

The  brave  soldiers  were  praised  by  the  general 

Ny  neighbor,  whose  house  you  bought  last  year,  is  gone  to  America. 

8.  CSorrect  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reason  for  each 
correction: 

Qi)  luetg  ben  iDame  toetc^ed  @ie  ^abe  gefe^en.  dfl  ber  93u(^  auf  bie 
Xifd^?  5Keiner  ©ruber  ifl  red^t:  ©ie  fottte  ge^cn  nic^t  gu  bad  ©tabt. 
®eflem  bie  aWilbd^en  fanb  gwei  jHofe  in  ben  ©arten.  S33iII  ©ie  gebcn 
mid^  brei  $funb  Don  ^ndtx? 

9.  Translate — 

,,S)er  Xag  brad^  burd^  bie  (id^ten  SBoIten ;  !Banb{ente  gingen  iiber  bie 
$aibe  jur  ^irc^e ;  bie  fd^marggelleibeten  f^rauen  mit  i^rem  meigen  £opf« 
pu^e  f^ienen  n)ie  ®eifter  and  ben  alten  ^ir(f)engemd[ben  ^eraudgetreten. 
Stingdumiier  bie  meite  tobte  ^tttc^e,  ringdum  bad  totlU  braune  ^aibefraut, 
[(^warje,  abgefengte  (gbenen  jmifc^en  Wciften  ©anb^ilgeln." 

Singular  of  Sanbleute  ;  Declension  of  ^irauen  ;  of  ftird^e.  Present  infinitive 
of  gingen. 

10.  Reading  for  pronnnciation. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  READING  MUSIC. 

Apbil,  1871. 


Teachers  will  please  examine  their  Scholars  as  herein  provided,  ascertaining  also 
the  average  result  in  their  several  rooms,  previous  to  Friday,  April  14th. 

RULES. 

1.  Scholars  not  to  be  informed  of  exercises  to  be  read,  or  allowed  to  practice  on 
them  previous  to  examination. 

2.  Scholars  not  to  be  examined  continuonslj  on  the  same  exercise. 
.3.  Scholars  not  to  be  allowed  to  correct  mistakes  in  reading. 

4.  Teachers  to  prompt  onlj  when  scholars  hesitate,  but  such  hesitation  to  count 
as  failurea 

5.  Scholars  having  a  written  examination,  to  rule  the  staff  on  blank  paper,  and 
complete  the  entire  exercise  at  one  sitting ;  each  alteration  to  count  a  failure. 

6.  The  time  for  written  exercises  limited  as  follows: — ^in  Booms  9  and  10  to  16 
minutes,  Na  1 1  to  30  minutes,  No.  12  to  46  minutes.    High  School  to  60  minutes. 

7.  Perfect  recitations  to  be  marked  100 — each  failure  to  count  as  follows:  in 
Room  No.  1,  10  off;  in  Rooms  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6  and  7,  6  off;  in  Boom  No.  8,  2 
off;  in  Rooms  Nos.  9  and  10,  1^  off;  in  Boom  No.  11,  1  off;  in  Boom  No.  12,  f 
off.    High  School  i  off. 

SCHKMK. 

Boom  No.  I. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  one  half  of  either  of  the  following 
exercises  on  page  7  of  the- Music  Rsader:  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21  or  22. 

Booms  Noa.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6  and  7. — Each  scholar  to  read  a  line  of  music  by  syllable 
from  the  Music  Beader,  as  follows:  No.  2  fh>m  page  14,  Nos.  3  and  4  from  page 
17,  No.  6  from  page  19,  Na  6  from  pages  26  and  27,  and  No.  7  on  the  Treble  Clef 
from  pages  31  and  32. 

Boom  No.  8. — Each  scholar  to  read  a  line  of  music,  by  syllable,  from  pages  36 
and  37  of  the  Music  Beader. 

Boom  No.  9.— Each  scholar  to  copy  the  Soprano  and  Bass[of  ono  brace  of  exer- 
cise 426,  page  61  of  the  Music  Beader,  writing  under  the  Notes  of  each  part  the  ap- 
propriate letters  and  syllables. 

Boom  No.  10. — Each  scholar  to  copy  exercises  666  and  667,  page  73  Music 
BeiCder,  or  673  and  674,  page  74,  writing  the  appropriate  syllables  and  letters 
under  the  notes  of  each  exercise. 

Booms  Noa.  11  and  12. — Each  scholar  of  No.  11  to  copy  the  Soprano  and  Bass  of 
tune  Mendon,  page  119  Music  Beader,  and  transpose  the  same  into  the  Key  of  G. 
writing  under  the  notes  of  each  exercise  the  appropriate  syllables  and  letters. 
Boom  No.  12  the  same  as  No.  11,  with  an  additional  transposition  into  the  Key  of  D. 

ffigh  School  and  Latin  Department — The  exercise  for  the  High  School  wiU  be 
the  same  as  for  No.  12,  with  an  additional  transposition  into  the  Key  of  A. 
Latin  Department  the  same  as  for  No.  11. 
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TABLE  VI. — Table  showing  the  nuxbsb  of  scholars  who  have  not  been  absent 
nor  tardy  during  each  of  the  three  terms  of  the  year. 


Rooms,  No.  12  { 

11 

10 

9   \ 

8 

7 

'3 
7 

12 
2 

12 
6 
9 
3 
3 

6 

"4 
16 

7 
11 
16 

6 
10 

4 

6 
12 

5 

*6 
8 
17 
10 
11 
12 
15 
5 
22 
10 

4 

"7 
9 

8 
13 

8 
10 
18 

2 

10 
16 

6 

t 

8 

1 

High  School, 

Webster, 

Eaton, 

Wooster, 

Dwight, 

Skinner, 
a  Howard  Av., 
E4  HamUton, 
^  Washington, 
g  Dixwell 
•*•  South  St, 

Fair  St, 

Cherry  St, 

Howard  Av.  Br,, 

City  Point, 

Broad  St, 

16 
11 

6 
24 
14 

6 

"9 
12 

4 
20 

11 

9 

6 

16 

10 

2 

"t 

8 
23 
6 
0 
2 

"4 
5 

13 

13 
3 
3 

20 
4 

12 

9 

10 

13 

21 

4 

10 

2 

6 

13 

3 

"5 
7 

7 

12 
18 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 

"2 

77        77 
17        9S 

8  105 

0      9: 

9  165 

0  130 
6        61 

19  1  106 
5   1     2S 

1  60 
9        6- 
1   ,     12 
3          3 
3          5 
3          3 

-  1      0 

76 

60 

53 

48  1  66 

57 

90 

116 

106 

103  1   74 

160  'lOOS 

'  High  School, 

Webster, 

£aton, 

Wooster, 

Dwight, 

Skinner, 
d  Howard  Av., 
I  Hamilton, 
ti  Washington, 

5  Dixwell, 
South  St, 
S  Fair  St., 
^  Edwards  St, 
Cherry  St, 
Howard  Av.  Br., 
Broad  St, 
City  Point, 


18 


76   66   47   50  |  61   66   73  112  118 


4 
8 
10 
18 
2 
6 
6 
5 
3 
7 
2 
6 
0 
0 


75    109  '  912 


High  School, 
Webster, 
Eaton, 
Wooster, 
Dwight, 
Skinner, 
Howard  Av., 
Hamilton, 
Washington, 
Dixwell 
South  St, 
Fair  St, 
Edwards  St, 
Cherry  St, 
Howard  Av.  Br., 
Broad  St, 
City  Point, 


6 
13 
14 
17 
11 
13 
3 
9 
24 
22 


15 
8 
12 
16 
12 
12 
18 
11 
29 
17 


19 

9 

18 

24 

18 

18 

12 

6 

18 

17 

6 


113  110   86  103  1109  I  96  132  !l50  |l65  173  153  270  il660 
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Names  of  Pupils  who  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during 
the  past  year^  or  longer. 

NOTB.— PnpUfl  vhoM  names  are  In  tmall  caplUta  have  been  two  yean  or  more  vlthout  absence. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Glass  op  1871.— Misses  S.  J.  Gibson,  L.  A.  Bradley,  M.  A.  Byme,  F.  I.  Andrews. 
Sbnioe  Class,  (1872).— Masters  W.  A.  Pratt,  S.  F.  Chamberlain,  W.  C.  Roberts, 
J.  L.  Franklin.    Misses  A.  8.  Johnson,  A.  T.  Somers,  M.  E.  Weld,  H.  M. 

KOBERTS,  M.  J.  QUINLEY. 

Junior  Class. — Master  W.  E.  Doty,  Miss  M.  L.  Johnson. 

Third  Class. — ^Masters  W.  W.  Gibson,  R.  J.  Gibson,  E.  Armstrong,  E.  L.  Lins- 
ley,  E.  Taylor.  Misses  H.  E.  Sperry,  M.  P.  Moffat,  A.  E.  Hayes,  F.  E.  Har- 
rison, D.  E.  Buckley,  N.  A.  Scranton,  N.  L.  Baldwin. 

Fourth  Class.— Masters  F.  A.  Dudley,  E.  K.  Roberts,  F.  E.  Hemingway,  F.  E. 
Strong. 

Names  of  Pupils  who  entered  the  High  School  in  Aprils  and  who 
have  not  been  absent  since  their  admission. 

From  Dtoighi  School, 
Masters  F.  W.  Canada,  H.  B  Smith.    Misses  G.  Halliday,  E.  M.  Fowler,  C.  B. 
Root 

From  Eaton  School 

Master  F.  H.  Quinley.    Miss  K.  L.  Bolton. 

From  Skinner  School 
Misses  K.  D.  Hall,  8.  A.  WUcox,  C.  E.  Taft,  H.  A.  Prince. 

F'om  Winter  School. 
Master  F.  J.  Taylor.    Misses  A.  M.  Brennan,  C.  F.  Allan,  M.  L.  Bradley,  J.  W. 
Gardner,  J.  D.  BedelL 

From  Wooster  School 

Master  J.  H.  Tattle.    Misses  L.  M.  Benton,  F.  Harrison,  A.  M.  Dana,  S.  G.  Stow. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 
Boom 

No.  12.   Edward  A.  Dickerman,  Hattie  H.  Harrison,  Walter  E.  Lewis,  James  W, 
Sears. 
1 1.  Lillie  Clark,  Emily  Ingoldsby,  Alice  Rown,  Mary  Travers,  Ella  M.  Rey- 
nolds. 
1 0.   Elisha  Dickerman,  Anna  M.  Goebbl,  James  Gunchon,  Isabella  Mescham, 

Nancy  Roston,  John  Smith. 
9.   Anna  Regan,  Adolph  Hoffmeister,  John  Gould,  Enmia  Briggs. 
8.   Edward  Williams,  Dora  Mosstetter. 
5.   Mary  Pfiegar,  Anna  TumbuU. 
4.   Alice  Grear. 

3.   Maggie  Flynn,  Katie  Shanley. 
2.  Robert  Early,  Lizzie  Pflegar. 
C 
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EATON  SCHOOL. 
Boom 

No.  12.   Athsbton  Babnes,   Hattie  Bradley,  Julian  Cramer.  Arthur  Hairifion, 
Marj  Lego,  Richard  Moore,  James  Merwin,  Bennie  Smith. 

1 1.  Ernest  Johnson,  Fred.  K.  Little,  John  Ruif,  Fred.  Ketterer,  Sophia  SavlUe. 

10.  Minnie  Rowling,  Freddie  Betts,  Herman  Schultz,  Louis  Doerschudc, 
Geobge  H.  Robkbtson. 

9.  Daniel  MoNahaba,  4  years,  DAvm  McNamaba,  4  years^  Willie  Schroe- 
der,  Thomas  Moore. 

8.  Charles  Schwagerman. 

7.  Clifford  Booth. 

4.  Bernard  McQueensy. 

3.  Richard  Westbrook,  LeTerett  Lewis,  Lizzie  Dyas. 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 

12.  Sarah  Dyas,  Robert  Dyas,  George  P.  Smith. 

11.  Chas.  Andrews,  Eddie  Hinsch. 

9.  Richard  Gorman,  Joseph  McGuire,  Peter  Clyne. 

8.  NeUie  Lynch,  Willie  Daley,  Fbeddie  Spbaque,  Richard  Gallagher. 

7.  Minnie  Buckbee,  Freddie  Bradley. 

6.  Andrew  Carroll,  Josie  Kieman,  Frank  Lynch,  Lulu  Biyant,  Ella  Connery. 

4.  Charles  Lines,  Willie  Seitz. 

3.  Samuel  Davis. 

2.  MaryDiskin. 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

12.  Horace  Mansfield,  Wallace  Buel,  Chablet  Quiklet,  Fannie  Hotchldss, 
Klyira  Stone,  Mabt  Bubwell,  Nellie  McLinn,  Minnie  Jones,  Coba  Flight, 
Nellie  Weld,  Mary  Klem,  Carrie  Burwell,  Nellie  CosnGAN,  Lizzie 
Penney. 

11.  Harry  Pomeroy,  Louis  Schmidt,  James  Monahan,  Albert  Downs,  Willie 
-Allen,  Josie  Gibb9,  Mary  Liyingston,  Katie  McMahon,  Simon  Regsr, 

Daniel  Robinson. 
10.  Eva  Woodinir,  Vidella  Cornell,  Robert  Nesbit,  William  Robinson,  Ida 
Murray,  Minnie  Fisk,  Katie  Donovan,  James  Barker,  Charles  Wheadon. 

9.  Annie  Hodgson,  Alice  Merrick. 

8.  Alvah  Davison,  Lizzie  Johnson,  Helen  Emerioh,  James  Coffay,  Annie 
Derby,  Emma  Skinner. 

7.  Dennis  Foley,  Eddie  Doane. 

6.  Nettie  Lanfare,  Cora  Penney,  James  OoUins,  Nettie  Riggs,  Algenon  Beach. 
6.  Jennie  Coffay,  Mary  Leary,  Webb  Warner,  Emily  Doane,  Mary  Rogers, 
Charlie  Weizennegger. 

4.  John  Burwell,  James  Lanahan. 

3.  Katie  Flinn,  Willie  Judd,  Clarence  Blakeslee,  Jennie  Faiichild,  Max7 
Maloy. 

2.   Mary  Stillman,  Alvie  Weizennegger,  Frank  Baldwin,  Joseph  Smith. 

•   SKINNER  SCHOOL. 

12.  Emha  GBANNifis,  2  years,  Gracie  Week?,  Lottie  Hughes,  2  years,  AucE 
Spang.  3  years  (tardy  once). 
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Boom 
Ko.  11.  AvNA  PowELU  2  years,  Ida  Mandeville. 

10.  HsBBEBT  Simpson,  3  years  (tardy  onoe),  John  Huohsoit,  3  years,  Beb- 

NABD  ShANLT. 

9.   Mary  Dudley. 

8.  Jennie  Parsons. 
7.  Frank  Russell. 
6.  John  Montague. 

6.  Agnes  Byrne,  Maggie  Conlin. 
4.   Patrick  Ckniner& 

3.  Oscar   Currie,  John  Dunn,  Patrick   Donnelly,  George  Ounnip^  Louis 
Nldiolts. 

2.  lillie  RusselL 

HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL 
12.  Hattie  Price. 

11.  Albert  Ooe. 
10.  John  Fogarty. 

a   Mary  Clark. 

7.  Fred.  C.  Hartung,  Kate  0*Brien. 
7.  Arthur  Lewis. 

4.  John  Soobie,  Charles  Cook,  Patrick  Fitxgerald. 

SOUTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

6.  Jane  Babties,  Alice  McKay,  Thomas  Bennett,  John  Gavin,  John  Leon- 
ard, Bennie  Wolf. 

5.  NiOHOLAS  Leonabd,  2  yoars,  Jessie  Meshao,  Peter  Rowlan,  Margaret 
Ruttiger. 

4.  Theresa  Carroll,  Mary  A.  Ford,  Terrenoe  Kelly,  Lawrence  Bourice,  Pat- 
rick Owens. 

3.  Stephen  Connera 
2.   Patrick  Gavon. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 

9.  Katie  O'Brien. 

.    8.  Ellen  O'Brien,  John  Brady,  Katie  Curley,  Mabt  Sullitak. 

7.  Annie  Clune,  Joseph  MoMullen,  Michael  Healy. 

6.  Maggie  Healt. 

6.  Maggie  Sullivan,  Katie  Hbaland,  John  Clerkin. 

4.  Joseph  Keegan. 

2.  MUes  McKeon,  Frank  Murphy,  NeUie  McPartland. 

1.  Willie  Courtney. 

DIXWBLL  SCHOOL. 

7.  Andella  Hauser. 

6.  J.  Edward  Carter,  Mary  E.  Swayne,  Samuel  E.  Fisk,  John  Dargan,  Annie 

M.  Costigan. 
6.   Minnie  Baumer. 

2.  William  Maloy. 
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FAIR  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Boom 

Na    4.   William  T.  Dodd,  Frank  Bifihop. 

3.  OUveDodd. 

WASHINOTON  SCHOOL. 
8.  LouIb  F.  Moquet 
6.   Hugh  Mullen. 
3.  Charlie  Coyle. 

Note. — ^The  names  of  many  pupils  who  had  been  absent  only  onoe,  or  not  absent 
but  tardy  once  or  twice  during  the  year,  have  been  received;  and  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  them  as  exceptional  cases  of  meritorious  pupils.  But  our  space  was 
limited,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  them. 

Many  scholars  have  been  punctual  and  regular  through  the  year  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  for  sickness  or  unavoidable  causes,  who  deserve  great  credit  for  punc> 
tuality ;  we  regret  that  their  names  could  not  be  given.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
notice  the  increasing  ambition  to  excel  in  punctuality. 

N.  B. — Every  girl  belonging  to  the  room  is  reported  as  being  present  eveiy  half 
day  of  the  last  term — 100  per  cent  for  the  girls'  attendance. 

Dwight  SOumI,  No.  II.— Every  girl  belonging  to  the  room  is  reported  as  being 
present  every  half  day  of  the  last  term— 100  per  cent  for  the  girls'  attendance. 


NEW  HAVEN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MANUAL. 


NKW   HAVEN   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  is  divided  into  two  school  districts, 
viz:  the  City  and  Westville. 

n. 

BOUNDS   OP  THE   CITY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  that  part  of 
the  town  of  New  Haven  which  lies  east  of  a  line  running  from  the 
bridge  over  West  River  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of 
Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flow- 
ing into  said  pond  to  the  Hamden  line.  It  is  divided  for  conven- 
ience into  seven  sub-districts,  with  the  following  boundaries,  viz : 

Washington,  beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides 
of  Congress  avenue  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of  Meadow 
street  to  the  water,  and  all  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

Webster,  beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  in- 
cludes both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both 
sides  of  Greorge  to  Howe,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel 
street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York 
to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to 
Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to 
West  Water,  both  sides  of  West  Water  to  Meadow,  both  sides  of 
Meadow  to  Congress  avenue,  and  neither  side  of  Congress  avenue 
to  West  Bridge,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus 
indicated. 

DwiGHT,  beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither 
side  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George 
to  Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to 
College,  neither  side  of  College  to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Pros- 
pect to  the  Hamden  Line,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus 
indicated. 
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Skinnkb,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with 
the  Hamden  Line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  street  to 
Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Veto,  thence  crossing  State  street  to  the  head  of  Olive,  includes 
neither  side  of  Olive  to  William  street,  neither  side  of  William  to 
Franklin,  thence  crosses  to  Myrtle  street,  includes  both  sides  of 
Myrtle  to  Mill  River,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus 
indicated. 

WoosTEB,  beginning  at  the  comer  of  State  and  West  Water 
streets,  includes  both  sides  of  State  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of 
Chapel  to  Franklin,  neither  side  of  Franklin  to  Grand,  neither  side 
of  Grand  to  Hamilton,  neither  side  of  Hamilton  to  Myrtle,  neither 
side  of  Myrtle  to  Mill  River,  and  all  streets  within  the  boundaries 
BO  indicated. 

Eaton,  beginning  at  the  south-west  comer  of  College  and 
Elm  streets,  includes  both  sides  of  College  to  Grove  street, 
both  sides  of  Grove  to  State,  both  sides  of  State  to  Veto,  crosses 
from  Veto  to  Olive  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Olive  to  William, 
both  sides  of  William  to  Franklin,  thence  crossing  to  Myrtle, 
includes  neither  side  of  Myrtle  to  Hamilton,  both  sides  ot 
Hamilton  to  Grand,  both  sides  of  Grand  to  Franklin,  both  sides 
of  Franklin  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Church,  both 
sides  of  Church  to  Elm,  and  both  sides  of  Elm  to  College,  and 
all  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

Fair  Havkn,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
lies  east  of  Mill  River. 

m. 

THE   BOARD   OP   EDUCATION. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  nine  members,  three  of 
whom  are  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  district.  Their 
powers  and  duties  are  thus  defined  in  the  statutes  of  the  State : 

School  societies  heretofore  organized  under  the  act  of  1865,  en- 
titled "An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  are  not  coextensive  with  the  towns  within 
which  they  are  situated,  shall  become  school  districts  of  said 
town,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  districts  as  specified 
in  this  act,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz:  Such  school  dis- 
tricts shall  annually  choose,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September 
in  each  year,  instead  of  a  district  committee,  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   consisting   of  three,   six  or  nine   persons,    in  the    manner 
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prescribed  in  this  act  for  the  election  of  school  visitors;  and 
said  Board  of  Education  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  district  committees; 
and  in  addition  thereto  shall  have  the  general  charge  and 
superintendence  of  the  common  schools  within  their  district,  and 
the  care  and  management  of  the  property  and  fonds  of  the  dis- 
trict; they  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other  securities 
with  the  Treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have  been  in- 
trusted to  others  by  the  donors  or  grantors,  or  by  the  general 
assembly;  they  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  all 
moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  support  of  schools; 
they  shall  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars 
to  be  admitted  into  each  school ;  shall  supply  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  qualified  teachers;  shall  annually,  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month  of  September,  ascertain  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  schools  under  their  superintendence 
during  the  year  ending  the  3lBt  day  of  August  previous,  and  report 
the  same,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  towards 
the  payment  thereof^  to  the  district  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
third  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  make  a  fiill  report  of  their  doings  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  all  important  matters 
concerning  the  same  to  the  district,  and  shall  perform  all  lawful 
acts  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  district,  and  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  by  this  act. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall  be  filled  by  an 
election  of  the  necessary  members  thereto  by  ballot.  Should  any 
vacancy  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board  may  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Any  member  elected  to  fill  an  irregular  vacancy 
to  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  and 
no  person  shall  be  inelligible  on  account  of  his  having  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year. 

IV. 

ANNUAL  MBETIN6   OP    THE   DISTRICT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voteis  in  the  District  is  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  September,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Special  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  called  at  other  times. 
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MEETINGS    OF    THE   BOARD. 

The  regalar  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  evenings  of  each  month ;  from  the  20th  of  September 
to  the  20th  of  March  at  1i  o^clock ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
at  8  o'clock.  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  every  member  present,  when 
a  question  is  put,  shall  vote,  unless  excused  by  the  Board ;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  recorded  whenever  called  for 
by  any  member  of  the  Board.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are 
open  to  the  public,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 

VL 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  the  Board,  and 
the  notice  for  such  meetings  shall  state  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  called. 

VII. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOARD. 

1.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  Annual  District 
Election,  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
concurring  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  unless  the  elec- 
tion be  postponed  to  a  future  meeting. 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  that  office. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  powers  and  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  a  President  pro  tempore, 

vra. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  annual  election,  un- 
less postponed  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  Committee  on 
Schools,  a  Committee  on  Finance,  and  a  Committee  on  School 
Buildings,  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

1.  Committee  on  Schools. — ^The  instruction  and  government 
of  the  schools,  the  furniture,  books,  maps  and  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

2.  Committee  on  Finance. — The  financial  wants  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  District  shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  who  draw  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bills  or  claims  as  by  them  may  be  approved.     The 
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Committee  meet  during  the  last  week  of  each  month  to  examine  and 
pass  upon  all  bills  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  under  whose  authority  the  debt  was  incurred,  and 
no  bill  shall  be  contracted  except  by  the  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  some  Committee,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  Committee  os  School  Buildings. — ^The  School  buildings 
and  other  property  of  the  District  shall  be  under  the  special  charge 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings,  who  shall  direct  necessary 
repairs.  They  shall  also  make  an  estimate,  for  publication  in  the 
Annual  Report,  of  the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
District. 

IX. 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICEBS. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  alternate 
years,  by  the  concun-ing  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  at  the 
second  regular  meeting  in  the  month  of  January,  unless  the  elec- 
tion is  postponed  to  a  future  meeting.  They  shall  each  hold  office 
for  two  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

X. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   BECBETABY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  furnish  fuel,  books, 
stationery,  crayons,  registers,  blanks,  and  other  supplies  for  the 
use  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board ;  but  he  shall  make 
no  purchases  without  first  consulting  the  Committee  on  the  class 
under  which  the  purchase  is  to  be  made.  , 

He  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  District,  and  make  out  an 
annual  report  of  its  expenses. 

He  shall  receive  the  moneys  from  the  Treasurer  for  orders  drawn 
on  him,  and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  none  others. 

He  shall  loan  books  to  indigent  pupils,  as  provided  in  these 
rules;  issue  tickets  of  admission  to  applicants  for  seats  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  make  a  record  thereof 

He  shall  keep  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the 
District,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  in  the  respective 
school  buildings,  or  other  depositories.  He  shall  superintend  all 
necessary  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Buildings. 

He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  in  securing  the 
attendance  at  school  of  truant  and  neglected  children. 
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He  shall  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  Janitors,  and  see  that 
their  duties  are  faithfally  performed ;  and  also  of  the  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  buildings. 

He  shall  be  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  on  all  school  days,  from 
8^  to  9^  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  on 
Mondays,  and  Fridays  from  7  to  8  P.  M.,  and  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  District. 

XI. 

DITTIES    OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  schools,  point  out  defects  and  suggest  im- 
provements ;  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Schools,  or  to  the 
Board,  the  results  of  his  observations.  He  shall  assemble  the 
teachers  from  time  to  time  for  advice  and  direction,  shall  inqnire 
into  all  complaints,  and  shall  examine  candidates  for  the  position 
of  teacher.  He  shall  do  his  utmost,  by  assistance,  advice  or 
censure,  to  secure  in  all  the  schools  of  the  District  thoroughness  of 
instruction,  good  order,  good  morals  and  harmonious  relations 
between  the  parents  and  teachers. 

He  shall  be  at  the  office  of  the  Board  on  all  school  days  from 
Bi  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  12^  to  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  all 
school  days. 

XII. 

ORDEB    OP   BUSINESS. 

The  usual  *order  of  the  business  of  the  Board  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

1 .  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  of  Committees. 
8.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent. 
6.  Report  of  Secretary. 
6.  Other  business. 

XIII. 

EMPLOYEES. 

No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  District  shall  be  present  when 
the  subject  of  his  election  or  compensation  is  under  consideration, 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Board. 
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XIV. 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  shall  be 
Hxed  by  the  concurring  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

XV. 

BXPBNDITTTBBS. 

No  bills  shall  be  contracted  or  money  expended,  to  an  amoant 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  without  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  nor  then,  unless  previously  reported  upon  by  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

XVI. 

TBXT  BOOKS,   APPARATUS,   BTC. 

1.  The  apparatus,  books,  maps,  &c.,  used  in  the  schools,  shall  be 
such  only  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

2.  No  text  books  shall  be  introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from 
the  schools,  unless  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  at  a  previous  meeting,  nor  then,  unless  the  Committee 
on  Schools  have  reported  thereon. 

3.  All  school  registers,  record  books,  report  blanks,  &c.,  shall 
be  after  uniform  patterns  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

xvn. 

RBFERENCK   TO   COMMITTEE. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  business  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Standing  Committees,  before  action  by  the  Board. 

XVIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board, 
shall  not  be  amended  or  repealed  but  upon  written  notice  in  due 
form  at  a  previous  meeting ;  nor  then,  but  by  the  concurring  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

XIX. 
KLECnON   OP  TEACHERS. 

1.  Candidates  not  in  the  service  of  the  Distiict  will  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  enclosing  testimonials,  and  will  be 
examined  by  him  or  by  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

2.  The  annual  election  of  teachers  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
in  the  month  of  June. 
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3.  Teachers  shall  he  imraediately  notified  by  the  Superintendent 
of  their  election.  Every  teacher,  within  one  week  after  receiv- 
ing such  notice,  shall  signify  to  the  Superintendent,  in  writing,  an 
acceptance  of  the  offered  situation.  An  appointee  failing  for  one 
week  to  give  notice  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  appointment,  will  be  considered  as  declining  it. 

XX. 

DUTIES   OF   TEACHEBS. 

1.  Teachers  are  required  to  devote  themselves  faithfully,  and 
during  school  hours,  exclusively  to  their  duties ;  and  any  employ- 
ment of  their  time  out  of  school  hours  which  affects  their  health 
or  diminishes  their  fidelity  to  their  proper  work,  is  regarded  as  a 
censurable  impropriety.  They  are  required  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board ;  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  classes  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
course  of  study;  to  give  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the 
manners,  language  and  habits  of  theii-  pupils;  and  to  regard 
themselves  as  responsible,  in  the  place  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
for  their  instruction,  discipline,  morals  and  health. 

2.  blvery  teacher  shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  school  room 
during  the  twenty  minutes  before  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  fifteen 
minutes  before  2  o'clock  P.  M.  of  school  days. 

3.  Whenever  a  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  school,  and  when- 
ever, for  any  cause,  the  exercises  of  a  school  shall  be  omitted, 
immediate  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
by  the  Principal.  No  substitute  for  an  absent  teacher  shall  be 
employed  for  more  than  one  day  without  the  express  approbation 
of  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Every  teacher  desiring  to  leave  the  service  of  the  District 
shall  give  three  weeks'  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  Supeiintendent ; 
and  teachers  leaving  their  duties  without  permission  of  the  Board 
shall  forfeit  whatever  portion  of  their  salaries  would  otherwise  be 
due.  Teachers  shall  forfeit  their  pay  for  absence  from  any  cause 
excepting  sickness,  in  which  case  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  salary  will  be  made  for  absences,  not  exceeding 
twenty  days  in  any  one  term.  Teachers  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  will  not  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  District  until  they  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 

5.  Teachers  shall  take  special  care  that  their  school  rooms  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  All  teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  order  and  neatness  of  their  respective   rooms.     They  shall 
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permit  no  damage  to  the  school  property  or  buildings,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  be  done  by  accident  or  intention,  they  shall  give 
prompt  notice  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  require  the  offender  to 
make  good  the  injury, 

6.  The  teacher  in  each  room  shall  keep  an  accurate  register  of 
the  names,  ages  and  residences  of  pupils,  and  the  names  of  their 
respective  parents  or  guardians. 

7.  Teachers  shall  prepare  for  inspection,  during  the  first  week 
of  each  term,  time-tables  indicating  the  daily  exercises  of  the  room. 

8.  Teachers  in  all  rooms  above  the  third  grade  shall  send  a 
weekly  report  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  indicating 
his  deportment,  scholarship  and  attendance ;  and  the  teachers  shall 
satisfy  themselves  that  these  reports  have  been  submitted  to  such 
parent  or  guardian. 

9.  Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness, 
and  shall  require  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  in  wri- 
ting, or  in  person.  In  case  of  ten  instances  of  unexcused  absence 
and  tardiness,  or  of  either,  in  any  one  term,  the  delinquent  pupil 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Superintendent  to  an  ungraded  school. 
Pupils  leaving  school  during  a  session  shall  be  recorded  the  same 
as  if  tardy.  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  accepted, 
unless  it  allege  sickness,  or  some  equally  imperative  necessity. 

Teachers  shall  record  absence  occasioned  by  sickness,  until  such 
absence  shall  amount  to  ten  successive  half-days,  after  which  no 
record  shall  be  made ;  but  the  pupil  may  return,  on  recovery, 
without  a  ticket,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  Pupils  detained 
from  school  for  the  religious  observance  of  Holy-days,  will  be 
excused  by  bringing  written  notice  from  their  parents  to  that  effect. 

10.  Teachers  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  govern  by  kindness  and  by 
appeals  to  the  better  nature  of  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  shall 
be  administered  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  not  until  the  case  has 
been  reported  to  the  Principal ;  and  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  record 
of  every  such  punishment,  which  record  shall  be  embodied  in  the 
weekly  report  to  the  Superintendent,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Board. 

11.  Teachers  may  detain  pupils  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  no  longer  and  at  no  other  time,  for  discipline,  or 
to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

12.  Teachers  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Committee  on 
Schools  may  require,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Superinten- 
dent at  the  office  of  the  Board,  according  to  blank  forms  provi- 
ded for  the  purpose. 
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13.  Teachers  shall  attend  all  meetings  called  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  no  excuse  for  absence  will  be  allowed,  other  than 
would  justify  absence  from  the  regular  session  of  the  schools. 

Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  when 
authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Superintendent. 

14.  Near  the  close  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  there  shall  be 
an  examination  in  all  the  studies  of  each  room,  conducted  by  the 
Principal,  who  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  several  rooms  under  his  charge. 

15.  The  Principals  of  schools  may  prescribe  special  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  grounds  and 
out  buildings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

16.  The  promotions  in  the  various  schools  shall  be  made  by  the 
Principal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  tbe  Committee  on  Schools. 

17.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  provide  the  required  text- 
books, the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  by 
him  be  sent  to  an  ungraded  school,  unless  the  failure  proceed 
from  poverty ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  shall  loan  to  the  pupil 
the  required  books. 

18.  Parents  and  others  desiring  information  or  feeling  aggrieved, 
should  commit  the  Superintendent  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  or 
the  Principal,  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  also  requested  to 
acknowledge  immediately  the  receipt  of  any  communication  which 
may  be  addressed  to  them  by  teachers. 

10.  Principals  shall  request  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  be 
specially  exposed  to  contagious  diseases,  to  withdraw  them  tem- 
porarily from  school ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect,  shall  sus- 
pend such  pupils  till  the  danger  is  past. 

20.  At  tbe  close  of  each  term,  every  teacher  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  have  been  particularly 
distinguished  for  punctual  attendance,  good  behavior  or  excellent 
scholarship. 

ZXI. 

ADMISSION   OF  SCHOULBS. 

1.  The  Public  Schools  are  free  to  those  children  only  whose 
parents  or  guardians  reside  in  the  District  When  there  are  seats 
not  required  by  children  belonging  in  the  District,  pupils,  not  res- 
idents, may  be  received  as  members  of  any  school,  but  not  until 
payment  of  tuition  has  been  made,  in  advance,  to  the  Secretary, 
for  the  term,  or  balance  of  the  term,  on  which  the  pupil  proposes 
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to  enter;  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a  year,  or  one  dollar  a  week, 
in  the  High  School ;  and  twenty  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a 
week  in  all  schools  below  the  High  School 

2.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  without  a  ticket  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  nor  to  any  sub-district  except  to  the  one  in  which 
he  resides,  so  long  as  a  proper  vacancy  exists. 

XXII. 
DUTISS   OF   PUPILS. 

1.  Pupils  shall  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  decent  in 
dress,  cleanly  in  person,  industrious,  respectful  and  obedient; 
avoiding  all  rude,  boisterous  and  violent  conduct  in  and  about  the 
school  buildings,  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school 

2.  When  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  each  session,  they 
shall  pass  quietly  and  promptly  away  from  the  school  premises. 

3.  Pupils  shall  make  up  neglected  lessons,  unless  excused ;  and 
no  pupil  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  class  to  the  serious  hin- 
drance of  its  progress. 

4.  Any  pupil  guilty  of  profanity,  obscenity,  truancy,  or  any  vio- 
lent or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  or  of  wilfully  cutting, 
defacing,  marking,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or 
other  school  property,  or  guilty  of  any  other  serious  misdemeanor, 
shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  notice 
be  sent  to  the  parent,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

5.  No  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  school  room 
during  the  noon  recess,  unless  a  teacher  is  present. 

xxm. 

ELECniON   OP  JANIT0E8. 

Janitors  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  the  month  of  June,  unless  the  election  be  deferred  to  a 
future  meeting. 

XXIV. 

DUTIES  OF  JANITORS. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Janitors  to  keep  the  school  buildings 
under  their  charge  clean,  and  in  good  order,  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing them  twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Every  school 
room  shall  be  vacated  after  6  o'clock,  whenever  the  duties  of 
the  Janitor  make  it  necessary. 
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2.  To  be  present  and  open  the  gates  twenty  minntes  before  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
close  them  when  school  commences ;  to  be  present  and  open  the 
gates  at  the  time  for  closing  school,  and  remain  at  noon  nntil  the 
school  is  dismissed,  and  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
supervise  the  yai-ds  while  the  gates  are  open. 

3.  To  kindle  and  regulate  the  fires — to  separate  the  coal  from 
the  ashes — and  to  see  the  ashes,  slag  and  cinders  removed  from 
the  premises. 

4.  To  keep  the  yards,  privies  and  pavements  clean  and  in  good 
order,  and  remove  all  nuisancer 

5.  To  clear  the  snow  immediately  from  the  steps  and  walks 
about  the  buildings,  and  from  the  walks  in  the  street. 

6.  To  prepare  for  use  all  wood  furnished  for  kindling  fires,  and 
to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  coal  when  it  is  put  in. 

1.  To  wind  up  and  regulate  the  docks,  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  proper  order. 

8.  To  sprinkle  the  yards  and  street  in  hot  weather,  when  fur- 
nished with  a  hydrant,  and  to  see  that  the  water  is  let  off  from 
the  water  pipes  in  winter. 

9.  To  cut  the  grass  and  trim  the  shrubbery  in  the  front  yards. 

10.  To  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  premises  during  the 
whole  year,  and  to  report  any  damage  or  nuisances  to  the  Princi- 
pal and  Secretary. 

XXV. 

THE   SCHOOL  TEAR,   SESSIONS   AND   EXERCISES. 

1.  The  school  year  shall  begin  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  continue  through  forty  weeks  of  actual  instruction,  exclusive 
of  such  holidays  and  vacations  as  the  Board  shall  annually  appoint. 

2.  The  regular  holidays  shall  be  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  the  following  Monday;  Fast  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  every  Saturday  throughout  the  school  year. 
Other  holidays  may  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  tegular  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12 
M.,  and  from  2  to  4  P.  M,,  with  a  recess  near  the  middle  of  each 
sesnon.  The  dismissal  of  the  lower  rooms  may  begin  ten  minutes 
before  12  and  4  o'clock 

4.  The  morning  session  of  the  schools  shall  be  opened  with 
appropriate  devotional  exercises. 

6.  In  case  of  a  violent  storm,  the  session  may  be  prolonged  to  2 
o'clock,  with  20  minutes  intermission  at  noon ;  and  notice  thereof 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
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6,  The  public  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools ;  but  teachers  shall 
not  deviate  from  their  usual  exercises,  except  by  request  of  some 
member  or  officer  of  the  Board. 

7.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  offer  on  the  school  premises  any- 
thing for  sale,  examination,  or  exhibition ;  or  to  take  contributions, 
solicit  subscriptions,  give  public  notices,  offer  rewards,  or  do  any- 
thing of  a  like  nature,  except  by  consent  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

XXVI. 

STSTBM   OP   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  District  includes  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  and  the  Common  Schools.  The  Common  Schools  consist 
of  graded  grammar  and  other  schools.  Training  Schools,  Evening 
Schools,  an  German-English  School  and  ungraded  schools. 


HILLHOUSE  SCHOOL. 

1.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are 
promoted  to  the  Hillhouse  School 

2.  Examination  for  this  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  the  School, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent ;  the  applicants  from 
other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examination,  and  the  results 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools  for  their  approval 

3.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learn- 
ing, viz:  in  Arithmetic,  Book-Keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English 
Language  and  Literature;  in  Reading,  Declamation,  Spelling, 
Defining  and  Composition;  in  the  French,  German  and  Latin 
languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  in 
History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut;  in  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany, 
ZoSlogy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the  School,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 
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5.  Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to 
enter  the  regular  classes. 


Chrammar  Schools, — Each  Sub-District  includes  a  Granunar 
School,  which  is  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  a  male  Prin- 
cipal, who  is  also  responsible  for  the  general  oversight  of  the  other 
schools  in  each  sub-district,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  direct- 
ed by  the  Board. 

Training  Schools. — The  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  special  character  of  these  schools. 

German-JSnglish  Schools. — Children  of  German  parents,  who 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  language  to  enter 
the  regular  schools,  are  admitted  to  the  German-English  Schools. 

Ungraded  Schools. — Pupils  in  the  graded  schools  whose  con- 
duct is  habitually  insubordinate,  or  whose  attendance  is  irregular, 
either  from  necessity  or  truancy,  are  transferred  to  one  of  the 
ungraded  schools. 

JEhening  Schools, — ^The  Evening  Schools  are  designed  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  employed  during  the  regular  school  hours.  The  schools 
begin  in  October  and  continue  during  the  winter  months. 

Course  of  Study. — The  following  course  of  study  is  made  oblig- 
atory by  the  Board  upon  all  the  graded  schools. 


COURSE    OF   STUDY. 


GRADE  L 
Averag6  age,  6  years,  9  mim£fa.    Range  ofageajrom  5  ft>  9  years. 

FOOT  TBABr— FIB8T  TERM. 

Heading, — ^Lessons  from  CSardB  and  Blackboard.  First  Reader  begiUL  Words 
may  be  taoght  by  the  *'  word  method,"  or  by  letters  aad  phonic  elements. 
Correct  all  errors  of  expression.  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  idea  that  words  have  meaning.  Illustrate,  as  often  as  possible,  by  some 
familiar  explanation.    Require  distinct  enunciation  from  the  beginning. 

Spdlmg.-^AJl  words  used  in  the  reading  lessons  are  to  be  spelled  by  letter  and  by 
sound. 

JVtnlm^r.-^Teach  the  construction  of  letters  and  figures  critically,  placing  them  on 
the  blackboard  and  calling  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  different  parts. 
Attempt  no  more  at  a  time  than  can  be  thoroughly  done.  Never  give  a 
lesson  to  be  copied  from  the  card,  or  reader,  coataiDing  letters  which  the 
children  have  not  been  taught  to  make  correctly. 

Drawing. — Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows,  an  inch  apart,  then 
to  connect  the  points  by  straight  lines.  Require  the  "  inch  card "  to  be 
careadly  observed  Follow  Prof.  Bail's  Cha.Ha  and  Manual.  Charts  Nos. 
land  2. 

^um(er«.— (Concrete.)  Develop,  with  objects,  a  dear  perception  of  numbers  to  10. 
Count,  read  and  write  to  20.  Add  and  subtract,  by  ones  and  by  twos,  to 
and  from  20. 

Singing. — Teach  the  lessons  in  order  as  given  m  Mr.  Jepaon's  Primary  Music 
Reader. 

Physical  JBxerdss. — Gymnastics,  Marching,  or  Vocal  Drill,  should  occupy  fVoBi 
liiree  to  five  minutes  twice,  at  least,  each  half  day. 

Oral  Jnsirudion. — Hold  familiar  conversation  with  the  children  about  objects  of 
which  they  know  something.  Encourage  them  to  express  in  proper  language 
what  they  know,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  Require  them 
to  remember  aad  reproduce  what  has  been  said  in  previous  conversations. 
Teach  Color  and  Form. 

Ssntence^fnaking. — Require  the  children  to  copy  brief  sentences,  printed  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Correct  common  faults  in  the  use  of  language 
through  the  whole  course. 

Morals  and  Manners^ — Teachers  will  employ  a  few  minutes  eveiy  daj  in  teaching 
the  children  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  proper  behavior  at  home,  in  the  streets, 
at  school,  Ac.,  pointing  out  the  consequences.  Teach  maxims  carefully  se- 
lected—a new  one  each  week,  at  least     Repeat  singly  or  in  concert 

SBOOND  TBBlf. 

JKeodm^.— f^t  Reader.  Enunciation  and  phonic  elements  to  be  carefuUy  applied 
in  the  reading  exercises. 
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SpeUvng. — All  words  found  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  occasionaDy  words  used  bj 
the  children,  or  occurring  in  conversatioD. 

Slate  Writing, — Printing  may  be  continued,  but  script  letters  are  to  be  commenced. 
Teach  the  simplest  forms  of  smaU  letters,  and  select  groups  as  presented  in 
the  Spencebian  Manual  (p.  37).  Teach,  also,  the  principles  and  analysia  of 
the  letters,  (Spenoesian  Manual,  p.  40).  Words  are  to  be  formed  as  fast 
as  suitable  letters  are  learned. 

Drawing. — Charts,  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Numbers. — Count,  read  and  write  to  60.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by  ones, 
by  twos,  Ac,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  ezercisep,  using  the  first  three  digits, 
to  a  sum  not  exceeding  20. 

Singing. — ^Lessons  ftom  Primary  Music  Reader.  Pure  tone,  with  moderate  force, 
should  be  cultivated  with  great  care.  Two  or  more  lessons  a  day,  of  10 
minutes  each. 

Phyncal  Exercise. — As  in  the  preceding  term. 

Orai  Instruction.-^ ±9  in  the  First  Term.  Lessons  on  the  sdiool  room;  its  parts; 
its  furniture;  the  materials  of  whidi  they  are  made;  where  obtained. 
What  belongs  to  the  child,  the  teacher,  the  school  On  our  rights  in  rela- 
tion to  property.  Care  of  the  school  room  and  its  furniture.  Lessons  on 
selected  objects.    Color,  Form,  Size  and  Weight  of  objects. 

Sentence-Snaking. — Encourage  the  children  to  write,  m  brief  ezpressionB  of  five  to 
ten  words,  what  they  know  about  some  &miliar  object:  as  a  pet  animal,  a 
gift,  a  friend,  Ac 

MoraiSf    ^  Right  and  Wrong.    Habits  of  order.    Keeping  things  in  their  right 

Manners^  >  places.   Keep  your  own  things  in  place  without  being  told  to  do  so;  do 

Maaaims.  j  not  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  others.     ^'  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.*' 

THIBD  TBBM. 

Reading. — First  Reader  completed.  Exercises  in  enunciation  and  phonic  elements. 
Teach  expression,  emphasis,  infiectlon  and  proper  tone  of  voice.  Observe 
previous  directions. 

SpeUing, — As  before.  An  exercise  in  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  lesson,  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  will  prevent  errors.    Spell  by  letter  and  sound. 

Slate  Writing. — Give  lessons  in  printing  occasionally.  A  larger  portion  of  time  is 
to  be  devoted  to  making  script  letters,  teaching  principles  and  analysis. 
Write  the  Spencerian  groups,  combine  the  letters  into  words. 

Namhers. — Count,  read  and  write  to  100.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by 
ones,  twos,  Ac.,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  the  first  five  dig- 
its promiscuously.  The  work  of  the  grade  to  be  a  complete  development  of 
numbers,  as  well  as  drill  in  combination  of  numbers  used.  Write  Romaa 
numerals  to  X. 

Drawing. — Charts,  Nos.  2  and  4. 

Singing. — ^The  first  33  pages  in  the  Primary  Music  Reader  should  be  completed 
this  term. 

Physical  Exercise. — ^As  in  the  fir^t  term. 

Oral  Instruction. — Articles  of  domestic  use  at  home :  materialfl  of  which  they  are 
made;  where  and  how  obtained.  Description,  characteristics,  form,  color, 
size,  weight,  qualities,  &c.,  of  a  few  objects  selected.  Allow  diildren  to 
volunteer  descriptions  of  interesting  objects  they  have  seen.  Describe  what 
can  be  seen  in  pictures  of  reading-book,  &c. 
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Senience^making. — As  in  previous  terms.    Write  a  sentence  containing  one  word 

or  more,  giyen  by  the  teacher. 
Morcda  arid  Mannen. — On  behavior  in  various  places  and  circumstances ;  at  home, 

in  school,  in  the  streets,  at  plaj,  in  company,  among  friends,  among  strangers. 

Doing  right;  in  everything;  at  all  times. 


GRADE  II. 
Average  age,  8  years,  6  morUhs,    Range  of  ogee  from  7  fo  H  years. 

SECOND  TBAE — FIB8T  TERM. 

iKsaJtn^.-— Second  Reader.  Phonic  analysis  of  a  few  words  to  accompany  each 
reading  lepson.  Pronounce  to  the  class  words  at  the  head  of  the  lessons, 
the  scholars  repeating.  Require  correct  accent  and  distinct  enunciation; 
cultivate  natural,  easy  expression;  teach  emphasis  and  inflection,  with 
proper  elevation  of  voice. 

SpeOmg, — All  words  in  the  reading  lessons.  Distinct  utterance  of  each  letter  is 
essential  Pronounce  each  syllable,  repeating  each  syllable  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word.  Keep  the  accent  in  its  place  on  dissyllables  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second. 

Ifumbere, — Write  and  read  numbers  to  600.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  50,  by 
ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  any  digits  whose 
sum  shall  not  exceed  50.  Teach  notation  and  numeration  of  one  period. 
Add  a  column  of  units  on  slate  or  blackboard,  of  the  first  three  digits,  pro- 
miscuously, to  50.  Write  Roman  numerals  to  XX.  Illustrate  multiplication 
and  division  to  10. 

Slate  Writing. — Small  letters  by  groups;  analyze,  giving  principles.  (Spenceruk 
Mavual,  p.  37.) 

Drawing. — Charts  No&  4  and  5. 

Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader  continued.  , 

Physical  Exercise. — Gymnastics,  Marching  or  Yocal  Drill,  should  occupy  five  min- 
utes, twice  each  half  day. 

Oral  Instruction. — Clothing,  and  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  of  children,  boys, 
girls,  for  week-days,  for  public  occasions.  Clothing  of  animals  and  man 
compared.  Importance  of  cleanliness  fur  health,  enjoyment  and  decency. 
Color  as  applied  to  dress. 

Sentence-making. — Write  sentences,  including  given  words;  what  the  pupil  has 
seen  in  the  street  or  elsewhere ;  what  is  seen  in  a  picture ;  in  pictures  of 
the  Reader  or  Arithmetic. 

Morais  and  Manners. — Kindness;  good  nature;  making  others  happy,  and  their 
opposites.    Politeness,  respect  towards  parents,  teachers,  the  aged. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Beading. — Continue  according  to  previous  directionp.  Aim  to  secure  aoctiracy  and 
fluency,  without  haste,  in  calling  words;  right  pitch  and  tone  of  voice. 
Explain  the  meaning  of  words  not  obvious. .  Question  the  children  on  them. 

Spdling. — ^As  in  preceding  term. 

Slate  Writing. — Add  to  previous  directions  Capital  Letters  commenced.  Teach 
the  principles.    (See  Spenoebian  Manual,  p.  60.) 
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2>rato»n^.-<-Chart  No.  5. 

Nwmbera. — Write,  read  and  enumerate  two  periods.    Add  and  subtract  to  and  firom 

100  by  ones,  etc.,  to  tens.    Dictate  mental  ezenaaes  to  100  with  pTomiscu- 

ons  digits.    Slate  work,  add  oolunms  of  units  and  tens.    Teach  Subtractioo 

and  Division  with  the  smaller  digits.    Write  Boman  numerals  to  G. 
Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader. 
Physical  Eaurdse, — As  before. 
Oral  Ihatruction, — Comparison  of  animals,  limb  with  limb,  modes  of  looomotioo, 

various  actions  and  habits.    How  different  from  man.    The  five  senses; 

their  uses  and  benefits  derived  from  them.    Special  lesson  on  Color  and 

Form. 
Senience^making. — The  same  as  first  term.    Describe  events  and  objects  that  maj 

have  been  observed  by  pupils.    Reproduce  what  has  been  given  in  oral 

instruoti(»i  lessons. 
Moraia  and  Mannera. — ^TruthAiluess.    Evils  of  falsehood,  deception,  eta    IQustTBte 

by  events  occurring.    Read  or  relate  stories  to  illustrate.    Improper  language. 

THI UD  TERM. 

Reading. — Second  Reader  fiuiHhed. 

Spdling  and  Writing. — Continued  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  muMplicalion  and  division  of  ab- 
stract and  concrete  numbers.  Notation  and  numeration  continued,  includ> 
ing  three  periods.  Roman  numerals  to  five  hundred.  Frenches  First  Les- 
sons commenced.  Require  pupils  to  learn  the  tables,  pp.  100  to  107,  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  applied  in  their  daily  work. 

Singing. — ^Primary  Music  Reader  completed. 

Physical  Exorcist. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction. — Food ;  whence  obtained.  What  is  eaten  raw  ?  How  prepared  ? 
What  is  cooked  before  being  eaten  ?  Different  modes  of  cooking.  Food 
of  domestic  animals.  Our  homes;  different  rooms  and  their  uses;  modes 
of  heating  and  lighting;  importance  of  pure  air  for  health.  Habitations  of 
animals  compared  with  those  of  man.  Special  leaBons  on  color,  form,  size 
and  weight. 

Sentence-making. — ^The  same  as  in  previous  terms,  more  extended. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Industry.  Its  usefulness;  the  reward  it  brings;  tiie  exer- 
cise of  skill  in  labor;  inventions  to  make  labor  easy;  to  facilitate  travel;  to 
increase  productions  of  the  earth  and  mechanic  arts.  Name  and  describe 
some  inventions.    Compare  results  of  the  indolent 


GRADE  in. 
Average  age^  9  ffears^  10  months.    Range  of  ages  from  8  to  1^  years. 

THIBD  TEAB — FIRST  TERM. 

Reading. — Third  Reader  begun.  Observe  directions  previously  g^ven.  Special 
care  to  be  taken  to  express  the  ihoughi  intended  by  the  author.  Pauses 
are  to  be  carefully  regarded.  Insist  on  fluency,  ability  to  call  words  cor- 
rectly at  sight 
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SjpeOmg. — Town's  Speller  oommenoed.  Pupils  need  not  be  required  to  memorize 
the  defining  words,  but  call  attention  to  the  general  similarity  of  meaning. 
Spell,  at  each  lesson,  a  few  words  by  phonic  elements  (pp.  1 1  and  12  Town's 
Speller)  and  analysis,  (p.  13)l  Explain  the  Key  Mark  and  its  use,  (43,  p.  7) ; 
also  the  marks  indicating  long  and  abort  sounds,  (1  and  2,  p.  6).  Spell  orally 
and  by  writing.  Teach  the  table  of  elementary  sounds,  (p.  8).  Require 
pupils  to  syllabicate,  to  koow  to  which  syllable  every  letter  belongs. 

Slate  Writing, — ^Teach  the  forms  of  letters,  by  principles,  both  small  letters  and 
capitals,  according  to  the  Spencerian  M&kual. 

Drawing. — Charts  Ko&  6  and  6. 

Arithmetic — French's  First  Lessons  continued.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  with  slate  and  blackboard  work,  continued.  Walton's 
Tables  are  valuable  for  these  exerdses.  Also^  dictation  exercises.  Roman 
numerals  to  one  thousand. 

Singing. — Mr.  Jepsou's  Elementary  Music  Reader  commenced. 

Physical  Exerdee. — As  in  preoeding  terms. 

Orai  Inatrudum. — Employments.  Those  who  construct  dwellings,  make  fVimiture, 
domestic  utensils,  clothing,  time-pieces,  books,  instruments  and  tooh  for 
various  kinds  of  labor.  Those  who  procure  materials  for  workmen  in  differ- 
ent occupations.    Whence  obtained.    Color,  form,  size,  weight,  sound. 

Langttage. — As  in  preceding  terms.  Reproduce  what  has  been  said  in  any  oral 
instruction  lesson.    Familiar  topics  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

Morale  and  Manners. — Honesty,  faithfulness;  performinfl^  all  duties  well,  avoiding 
deception  in  language  and  action.  Effects  on  one's  happiness,  usefulness 
and  success;  if  he  gets  a  bad  name,  is  dishonest,  a  cheat,  etc.  Learning  to 
do  right  in  all  school  duties  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  manhood. 

BBGOND  TERM. 

Beading. — ^Third  Reader.    Dbections  as  in  the  last  term's  work. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  Teach  the  use  of  marks  indicating  sounds  of  vowels 
when  found  in  the  lessons,  as  No.  6,  p.  6,  numbers  18,  19,  30,  31,  32,  34, 
etc,  in  same  table.    Follow  directions  previously  given. 

SkUe  TTrt^.— As  heretofore. 

Drawing. — Cliarts  Nos.  6  and  6^. 

AriihmeHc — ^French's  Firet  Lessons  completed.  Slate  and  blackboard  work,  as 
last  term.  Dictation  of  numbera  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  for  mental  exerdses.  must  occupy  a  few  minutes  daily.  Con- 
tinue slate  and  blackboard  work.    Roman  numerals  to  10,000. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Subjects  of  last  term,  and  others  similar,  continued.  Lessons  on 
measures;  liquid  measures;  dry  measures;  measures  of  length.  Color, 
form,  size,  etc.,  continued. 

Lessons  Preparatory  to  Geography. — ^Location  and  direction  of  objects  in  relation  to 
the  school;  points  of  compass;  direction  of  streets;  direction  of  public 
buildings  from  schooL 

Language. — As  last  term. 

Morals  aiid  Manners. — Respect  to  superiora  and  aged  persons.  Story  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  Athenians  (Sheldon's  Objeot  Lbssoks,  p.  396).    Why  we  should 
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show  proper  respect;  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.    Topics  saggested  to 
the  teacher  by  the  events  of  the  day. 

THDU)  TEBM. 

Heading. — ^Third  Reader.    Directions  as  before. 

i^M0tfi^. — ^Town's  Speller.    Directions  as  last  term. 

Slate  Writing. — As  before.  Teachers  must  use  the  blackboard  freely  in  giving 
instructions  on  principles. 

Drawmg. — Chart  No.  6^. 

Ariihmetic. — French's  Elementary  Aritlimetic  begun.  Roman  numerals  reviewed. 
Dictation  for  mental  ezerdses  sre  to  be  given  daily.  Slate  and  blackboard 
work  dictated  by  teacher. 

Singing  — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physicai  Exercise, — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Lessons  on  color,  form,  size,  tc,  having  been  taught,  the  subject 
of  place  may  now  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  study  of  G^grapby.  Rela- 
tive position  of  objects  and  places;  distance,  direction,  points  of  compass; 
boundaries  of  school  grounds ;  blocks  of  buildings ;  measurement  by  miles, 
deg^rees. 

Language. — As  during  previous  terms. 

Moraia  and  ifanfi6r«.— Self-oontroL  Importance  of  avoiding  bad  passions;  anger, 
revenge,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  fto.  Events  of  the  day  will  suggest  prac- 
tical topic& 

GRADE  IV. 
Average  age^  11  years^  4  monihs.    Range  of  ages  from  9  it?  14  years. 

FOUBTH  TSAR — FIB8T  TEBM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader.  Cultivate  distinct  articulation  by  phonic  spelling  aod 
carefHil  pronunciation.  Teach  *'  quantity  '*  of  syllables  in  relation  to  time  and 
stress.  Explain  the  rhetorical  pause  and  how  to  use  it  Emphasis,  inflec- 
tion, pitch,  tone  and  volume  of  voice,  require  thorough  instruction. 

Spdling. — Town's  Speller.  The  definitions  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  to  be 
learned ;  also,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Key,  bottom  of  p.  7.  All  previous  di- 
rections to  be  kept  familiar. 

Writing, — ^Practice  paper  and  Writing  Book,  No.  I,  to  be  commenced.  Analysis  of 
principle^  to  be  required. 

Drawing. — Charts  Noa  6i  and  7. 

Arithmetic. — ^French's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Dictation  exerctees  to  be  continued 
by  the  teacher,  for  mental  as  well  as  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  in  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  work 
all  processes  rapidly  and  correctly.  Walton's  Tables  may  be  need  in  con- 
nection with  the  book. 

Oeograpky, — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — As  heretofore. 

Physical  Exercise, — ^As  heretofore. 

Orai  Instruction. — The  fhiits  of  summer.  What  comes  first?  Name  the  orJer  of 
other  fruits.  Describe  how  they  grow,  cultivated  or  wild.  Describe  some 
characteristics  of  country  life.  Diiferent  occupations  of  men.  On  what 
materials  do  they  work  ?    What  do  they  make  ? 
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Language, — On  Bubjeots  tram  oral  inatructioii  lesson.  Write  letters,  imaginary 
travels,  voyages,  etc. 

Morals  aiid  Mdnnera, — The  folly  and  impropriety  of  fretfulness,  fault-finding,  quar- 
reling. 

BBOOKD  TERM. 

Seading. — Third  Reader.  Previous  directions  to  be  regarded.  Vocal  drill  and 
exercises  in  phonic  speling  to  be  practiced  with  each  reading  lesson. 

Spelling. — Observe  previous  directions* 

Writing. — Practice  paper  and  Writing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2  to  be  used.  Teachers 
must  explain  the  analaysis  of  letters  by* frequent  blackboard  illustrations; 
also  by  writing  tablets. 

Drawing.— ChartB  Nos.  7  and  8. 

Arithmetic. — ^French's  Elementaiy  Arithmetic.  Tables  and  collateral  exercises  as 
before. 

Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — ^As  heretofore. 

Oral  Instructian. — ^Birds.  Classification.  Birds  of  prey;  climbers;  scratchers; 
perchers;  waders;  swimmers.  Two  examples  of  each  to  be  thoroughly 
studied.  Also  color,  size,  habits,  where  found,  at  what  season  of  the  year, 
of  what  use  to  man,  eta ;  miscellaneous  topics,  common  objects,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 

Language. — Describe  some  object  in  oral  instruction.    Topic  selected  by  teacher. 

Morals  and  ifafin«rtf.— Self-deniaL  Avoiding  self-indulgence,  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, indolence,  coveting,  or  takmg  what  belongs  to  another ;  improper  lan- 
guage or  remarks  about  others ;  expenditure  of  money  beyond  your  means. 
In  school,  in  avoiding  whispering,  play,  or  violation  of  any  rules. 

THIBD  TKRIC. 

Beading. — ^Thtrd  Reader  finished  and  reviewed. 

SpeOing. — Directions  as  in  previous  terms. 

Writing. — Writing  Book  Na  2,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 

Drawing.^-<!haTi  No.  8. 

Arithmetie. — French's  Elementary  to  compound  numbers,  in  connection  with  dic- 
tation exercises  for  mental  practice. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  before. 

Oral  Jhstmction. — ^Birds.  Classification  same  as  last  term.  The  following  to  be 
studied:  vulture,  mocking  bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  partridge,  plover;  as  to 
color,  size,  habits,  where  found,  at  what  season  of  the  year,  plumage,  mode 
of  building  nests,  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg,  care  for  the  young,  of 
what  use  to  man. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  as  heretofore.    Incorrect  expressions  noted. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Decision.  Characteristic  of  enei^,  enterprise,  Ac  The 
opposite  of  one  who  loiters,  hesitates,  falls  into  a  *' brown  study,"  or  con- 
dition of  vacant-mindedness.    Evil  consequences  considered. 
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GRADE  V. 
Average  age,  12  yeaira,  *l  monlhs.    Range  ofagea  from  11  to  15  years. 

FIFTH  TBAB — FIB8T  TERM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader  commenoed.    Directiaas  as  heretofore. 
SpeUmg.—'liO^fm'^  Speller.    Teachers  are  to  keep  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  noto- 

Hon  found  on  the  pages  before  the  14th.    All  preyious  directions  are  to  be 

followed  until  the  pupils  are  quite  familiar  with  them. 
Writing, — Spencerian,  Book  No.  2,  with  practice  paper. 
Drawing. — Chart  No.  7. 

ArithmeHc. — French's  Elementary,  to  Fractions    Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 
Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 
Physical  UtBereise, — Continued. 
Oral  Instruction, — Sea  animals:  whale,  seal,  sword-flsh.    Forest  and  shade  trees; 

distinguished  by  foliage;  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  locust,  ailanthus,  chestnut, 

hickory,  etc.    Occasional  ezercisei  on  common  objects. 
Language, — Oral  and  written  exercises  on  the  parts  of  speech,  preparatory  to  the 

study  of  English  Grammar. 
Morals  and  Manners. — Energy,  activity,  directness  of  purpose,  pemeveranoe  and 

endurance,  as  contributing  to  success  in  life.    Apply  them  to  the  perfocm- 

ance  of  school  duties. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader.    Give  careful  attention  to  modulation. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller.  Give  occasional  exercises  on  prefixes  and  suffixes  of 
words. 

Writing, — ^Book  3,  with  practice  paper. 

Drawing. — Charts  No&  8  and  9. 

Arilhmeiie, — French's  Elementary  finished.    Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetia 

Geography  — Mitchell's  Pnmary,  finished  and  reviewed. 

Singing. — Elementary  MuBic  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction, — Forest  and  ornamental  trees ;  list  of  the  most  important  kinds 
found  in  New  Haven;  how  distinguished;  points  of  difierence;  u^es  of  Uie 
trees;  uses  of  the  timber;  kinds  used  for  fuel;  for  building;  for  furniture; 
those  of  slow,  those  of  rapid  growth. 

Language. — ^Written  sentences  from  oral  instruction  in  Grammar.  Sentences  con- 
taining parts  of  speech.    Selected  topics. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Right  choice  of  objects;  right  way  of  securing  them ;  right 
time  for  doing  whatever  will  secure  success.  Different  ways  men  take  to 
gain  their  ends;  which  right,  which  wrong. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Reading.^^Fourth  Reader. 
Spelling.^Town'B  Speller. 
Writing, — Book  No.  4  and  practice  paper. 
Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  9,  and  10 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School  begun,  or  review  Elementary.  Eaton's  In- 
tellectual Arithmetia 
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Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Intermediate. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Cootlnaed. 

Oral  Ifutruetian. — Sea  animals  and  shells  of  the  ocean.  To  be  studied  particu* 
larly:  whale,  seal,  sword-fish,  lobster  and  coral  faroilj.  Heat,  air,  grayitj, 
capillary  attraction,  earthqualces  and  volcanoes. 

Language, — ^Written  sentences  suggested  by  oral  instruction  on  Grammar.  Sen- 
tences containing  parts  of  speech. 

Morais  and  Manners, — Cultivation  of  a  sense  of  propriety  under  all  circumstances. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  proper  or  improper,  in  the  family,  at  table,  in 
company,  at  school,  in  the  street,  in  dress,  in  addressing  companions,  infe- 
riors,  superiors,  etc. 

GRADE  VI. 
Average  age^  13  years,  4  months.    Bangs  of  ages  from  12  to  16  years. 

SIXTH  TBAB — FIBOT  TERM. 

Beadmg. — Fourth  Reader.    Former  directions  to  be  observed  through  this  grade. 

SpeUing. — ^Town's  Speller.    Former  directions  to  be  observed  through  this  grade. 

WriUng. — Spenoerian  Writing  Books,  No.  4,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  9. 

Arithmetic. — ^French's  Common  School,  to  Compound  Numbers.  Eaton's  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic. 

Qtography. — ^BfitcheU's  Intermediate,  to  the  Middle  States. 

Orammar. — ^KerVs  First  Lessons. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Foreign  productions.  Spices,  pimento,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon, 
cloves.    Forest  and  shade  trees.    Ccnnmon  objects  selected  by  teacher. 

Language. — ^Description  of  events,  or  objects  which  have  been  observed.  Themes 
selected  by  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Habit;  importance  of  good;  consequences  of  bad.  Who 
are  slaves  under  control  of  habit? 

SECOND  TERM. 

Heading  — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller. 

WW<»7iflf.— Writing  Book  No.  6. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  10. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,  to  Factors  and  Multiples.  Eaton's  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic. 

English  Orammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Geography, — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Map  of  California,  etc. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction, — Domestic  and  Foreign  Productions.  Oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
figs,  ratlins,  bananas.  General  description  of  the  plant ;  in  what  country 
produced;  manner  of  ^^rowth;  how  gathered;  and  for  what  used ;  any  other 
facts  of  interest.    Common  objects  selected  by  principal  or  teacher. 

Language, — Some  objects  from  oral  instruction  lesson  described. 


Ix  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Mbrala  and  Manners. — Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  aD  duties.  Consdeooe 
to  be  cheriiihed  and  heeded. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Reading. — Fourth  Reader. 

^eSifi^.— Town's  Speller. 

Writing. — Writing  Book  No.  4,  with  praotioe  paper  and  analysis. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  10. 

AriOmdic. — ^French's  Common  School,  to  Converse  Operation&  Eaton's  luteHectoal 
Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons. 

Orography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  South  America. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Singing. — ^Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction. — Domestic  and  Foreign  productions.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
cotton.  In  what  countries  produced;  from  what  obtained;  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  plautand  other  facts  of  interest 

Language. — Papers  written  on  subjects  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Review  the  duties  and  obligations  of  individuals  to  those 
with  whom  they  sssociate  in  private  and  public  life. 

GRADE  VTI. 
Average  age^  14  yeofv,  2  months.    Range  of  ages  from  12  to  16  years. 

SXVSNTH  TSA.R — FIRST  TBRX. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader.  The  book  may  be  read  in  course,  or  selections  may  be 
made,  at  the  option  of  the  PrincipaL  Vocal  drill,  and  all  previous  directions, 
are  to  be  regarded  by  this  grade. 

SjpeBing. — Town's  Speller.  Attention  to  be  given  to  definitions  in  connecti(xi  with 
each  lesson,  or  one  lesson  each  week  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  definitions 
and  synonyms. 

Writing. — Spencerian  Writing  Books,  Nos.  4  and  5,  with  practice  paper.  Analyaia 
and  blackboard  illustrations.  Selections  of  higher  numbers  of  books  may 
be  made. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  11. 

Arithmetic — ^French's  Common  School  to  Percentage.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic. 

English  Grammar. — Keri's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Great  Britain;  three  lessons  a  week. 

History y  U.  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction. — Forest  and  Shade  trees.  Growth  of  the  plant  fh>m  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  same.  Distinguish  trees  by  foliage. 
Sound,  light,  water,  meteorology,  hygiene.    Miscellaneous  topics. 

Language. — Topics  fVom  oral  exercises,  morals,  etc,  or  selected  by  teacher.  Ab- 
stracts of  any  school  exercises. 

Morals  and  Manners. — ^Traits  of  character  that  will  contribute  to  usefulness,  happi- 
ness and  success  in  life.  Topics  suggested  by  daily  events  in  and  out  of 
school    Also  any  of  the  topics  named  for  the  lower  grades. 


COURSE  OF  STIJDY.  Ixi 

SECOND  TERM. 

Beading. — Fifth  Reader,  in  oouree  or  from  selections. 

SpdUng. — ^Town's  Speller.  The  work  of  this  term  is  speciallj  important,  and  re- 
quires carefVil  attention. 

Wn^n^.— Writing  Books  Noh.  4  and  6. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  12. 

Ariihmeiic — French's  Common  School  to  Interest    Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

EngUsh  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  etc.,  as  last  term. 

Gtography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Asia;  three  lessons  a  week. 

Bisdory^  U.  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementaiy  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instrudum. — ^Historical  sketches  of  renowned  cities  and  representative  men. 
Electricity,  magnetism  and  magnetic  telegraph. 

Language. — Subjects  as  last  tenn. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Duties  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

THIRD  TERH. 

Reading. — ^Fifth  Reader  as  last  term. , 

SpdUng. — rown's  Speller;  directions  as  last  term;  book  finished. 

WrUing. — ^Writing  Book  No.  6,  and  directions  as  before. 

/Vatpin^.— Chart  No.  13. 

ArOhmeilic. — ^French's  Common  School  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.    Eaton's  Intellectual 

Arithmetic. 
English  Orammar. — Kerl  s  First  Lessons. 

Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Intermediate,  flnidhed ;  two  lessons  a  week. 
History ^  U.  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School;  three  lessons  a  week. 
Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 
Oral  InsirucUon. — Minerals;  government;  historical  and  biographical  sketches, 

etc. ;  prominent  events  occurring  in  any  country,  describe. 
LanQVbage. — As  during  first  term. 
Morals  and  Manners. — Patriotism,  enterprise  and  pubUo  spirit  for  public  good. 

Elements  of  national  character  necessary  to  secure  prosperity  tu  a  country. 

GRADE  Vra. 

BIQHTH  TEAR — ^FIRST,  8E00ND  AKD  THIRD  TERXS. 

Beading.^FiKb.  Reader.    See  directions  for  Grade  YII,  first  term. 

Spelling. — Henderson's  Teat  Worda    2d  term,  finish ;  3d  term,  review. 

Writing.^ Aa  in  Grade  VU. 

Drawing. — ^Chart  12. 

ArUhmetic. — ^French's  Common  School  to  Progressiona  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic 2d  term,  complete  French's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  3d  term 
review  it 

BngUsh  Grammar. — Keri's  First  Lessons,  or  Common  School,  if  expedient. 

Mstory,  U.  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School 

5HV*n^.— Elementaiy  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction,        ^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  yjj^  ^^         ^    .^  previously 

^^•V««Ve,  \  given. 

Morals  and  Manners,  j 


Ixii  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

GRADE  IX. 
Average  age^  14  years,  3  manOis.    Range  of  ages  from  12  to  16  yeare. 

nVTH  TEAR. 
FIB8T  TERM  (20  WEBKS).  BBOOND  TERM  (20  WEEKS). 

Arithmetic  (reyiewed)  and  Book-keeping.  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping. 
English  Language  and  Composition.         English  Language,  etc. 
Phgaieal  Owgraphy.  Physical  Otography, 

lysndi,  Cfsrman  and  Latin,  firenchj  German  and  LaUn, 

GRADE    X. 

TENTH  TBA&. 

Algebnk  Algebra. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Physiology. 

Buiory  and  OonsiikUion  of  U,  S»  History. 

I^ench,  German,  La/tin.  Prenck,  German,  LaUn* 

GRADE  XL 

ELEVENTH  TBAB. 

Geometry.  Geometry. 

Botany.  Chemistry. 

English  Idterature.  English  lAteraiare. 

jF\renchi  German,  LaUn*  Ik-eneh,  German,  Laiin» 


GRADE  Xn. 

TWELFTH  TEA.R. 

Astronomy.  Reviews  and  Normal  Instrodion  to  those 

Geology.  who  wish  to  prepare  tliemselyes 

JPyench,  Germany  LaUn.  for  teaching. 
JHgofiomeiry. 

COLLATERAL  STUDISa 

During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated  times,  all  the  pupils  in  the  last  four 
grades  will  have  exerdses  in  elocution,  in  the  fonn  of  Reading,  Dedamation  or  Reci- 
tation; also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and  Composition. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 


Th^  course  of  study  presented  in  the  accompanying  scheme  is 
adapted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment of  the  classes  in  our  schools.  Another  year's  trial  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  what  modifications  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
adaptation  more  perfect.  The  following  suggestions  and  cautions 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  endeavoring  to  work  the  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme : 

1.  Each  grade  will,  ordinarily,  include  rooms  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  as  follows : — 

Grade  I,      rooms  1  and  2.  Grade  V,    rooms    9  and  10. 

«      n,        "      3     "    4.  «      VI,      "       11. 

"       m,       "      6     «    6.  "       Vn,     "       12, 2d  class, 

u       ly^       c(      Y     "    8.  "       Vm,  "       12,  1st     " 

2.  The  youngest  dasa  in  the  grade  is  to  complete  the  work  as- 
signed for  each  term ;  and  the  older  classes  will  finish  it  in  tvio 
terr/18  or  leaSj  and  then  proceed  to  the  studies  of  the  next  grade. 

3.  To  determine  whether  the  classes  are  an  the  grade,  behind^  or 
in  advance  of  it,  ascertain  whether  the  youngest  dctse  has  done  the 
work  assigned  satisfactorily,  and  what  is  the  relative  advancement 
of  the  older  classes.  Each  teaeher  is  held  responsible  for  thorough- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  grade  to  which  her  classes  belong. 

4.  If  any  classes  are  found  competent  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  grade  directs,  they  are  not  to  be  hindered  in  their  pro- 
gress, provided  their  work  is  well  done.  Individual  promotions 
are  to  be  encouraged,  at  monthly  examinations.  But  haste  must 
never  be  made  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

6.  The  numbers  in  the  Tabular  View,  against  each  study,  indi- 
cate the  pages  to  be  completed  during  each  term.  The  dash  in- 
dicates that  the  study  is  pursued,  without  directing  how  much 
shall  be  accomplished. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871-72, 


WITH   THEm  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

High  School. 

T.  W.  T.  CuBTis,  AM.,  PHncipal, 

$3,000 

52  Whalley  Av. 

Jambs  D.  Whitmorb,  Sub-Maater, 

2,200 

10  York  Sq.  PI. 

VirjrinU  H.  Curtis, 

1,000 

52  Whalley  Av. 

Mrij  A.  Marshall,      .... 
H.  Fannie  Parish,  -       -       .       . 

800 

Milford. 

700 

46  College. 

Katie  Home,      -       -       •     »- 

700 

288  Crown. 

8.  Louise  Coy,        .... 
R?om. 

650 

28  Trumbull. 

$9,050 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, 

$2,200 

52  Hubbard. 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard,    -       - 

700 

45  Park. 

Oeorge  Street, 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor,   -       -       -       - 
10  Rachel  S.  Evarts,    - 

650 

198  George. 

cor.  York. 

600 

198  George. 

9  Sarah  C.  Tyler,    .... 
.8  Maria  A.  Graves,     - 

600 

462  Chapel, 

600 

179  George. 

7  Kate  M.  Fagan,  .... 

600 

219  Whitney  Av. 

6  Clara  A  Hurlburt,  - 

550 

641  Chapel. 

5  Fannie  E.  Graves, 

550 

179  George. 

4  Edith  E.  Johnson,  - 

500 

329  Elm. 

3  Eliza  A.  Benham, 

400 

26  College. 

2  Eva  L.  Grifflng, 

3.50 

84  Cherry. 

1  Katharine  Butts, 

550 

199  George. 

$8,850 

Eaton  School, 

Joseph  Gils,  Principal.    - 

$2,200 

26*  State, 

12  Reugene  L.  Young, 

700 

120  St.  John. 

11  Mary  L.  Lee,        P     .       .       . 
10  Statira  A.  Rowe,     - 

650 

162  Grand. 

cor.  8t,  John. 

600   344  State. 

9  Effle  G.  Stevens,  -       -       -       - 

600   96  Olive. 

8  Mary  J.  Bronson,    - 

500   502  State. 

7  Minnie  G.  Waitt,        -        -       - 

600  |264  State. 

6  Heppie  E,  Goodrich,      - 

500  ,141  Church. 

6  Kate  H.  Candee, .... 

500  i8  Court. 

4  Katie  Smith,    .... 

500 

132  College. 

3  Julia  Hovey,        .       .       -       - 

550 

74  Olive. 

2  Flora  A.  Lopcr, 

&50 

58  Bradley. 

1  Mary  J,  Hayes,    .... 

550 

410  State. 

$8,800 

Ixvi 


TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

ResidenoM. 

Boom. 

WOOSTER  SOHOOL. 

Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal, 

$2,200 

Cedar  Hill. 

12  Almena  A.  Giddines,      • 

700 

22  Chestnut. 

WooHer  JStreet, 

11  Sarah  J.  Hollande,      -       - 

650 

60  Chapel. 

cor.  Wallace. 

10  Annie  E.  Piggott,   - 
9  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly,  - 

600 

132  HamUton. 

600 

68  Columbus. 

8  Mary  J,  Arnold, 

600 

80  Meadow. 

7  Ella  A.  Burwell,  ...       - 

600 

140  Whalley  Av. 

6  Julia  E.  Thatcher,  • 

550 

20  Chestnut, 

5  Almira  W.  BrookB,     - 

500 

64  ChapeL 

4  Emma  E.  Burwell,  - 

500 

637  Chapel. 
163  St.  John. 

3  Ella  A  Beach,     -               -       - 

350 

3  Carrie  M.  Galpin,    -       -       - 
1  Harriet  C.  Miles,                -       - 

Levbrett  L.  Camp,  PHncipal,  - 

500 

14  Warren. 

550 

34  Fair. 

•8,900 

DwioHT  School, 

$2,200 

595  ChapeL 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards,  -       -       - 

700 

596  ChapeL 

Martin  Street, 

12  Maggie  Baird,      .... 

400 

60  Liberty. 

cor.  OiU, 

11  Emma  S.  Bernard,  • 

650 

595  ChapeL 
125  Dwteht 
155  St.  John. 

10  E.  Justine  Carrin^ton, 

550 

9  J.  F.  Crane,     .... 

500 

8  Harriet  E.  Judson,      - 

600 

66  Howe. 

7  Emma  E.  Lincoln,  - 

600 

57  Manln. 

6  Charlotte  Hills,  .... 

550 

37  College, 

6  Lizzie  V.  Southworth,    - 

550 

10  Sylvan  At. 

4  Jessib  Craig,        .... 

500 

14  University  PI. 

3  Mary  A  Daggett,    -       -       - 
2  Gertrude  L.  Cooper,   . 

400 

128  York. 

400 

121  Day. 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 

550 

37  College. 

$9,150 

Skinner  School. 

Henrt  C.  Davis,  Ptincipal, 

$2,200 

43  Clark. 

12  Mary  A,  Page,  - 
12  Bessie  S.  Collins, 

700 

48  Clark. 

State  Street,  cor. 

400 

12  Whiting. 

Summer. 

11  Mary  J.  Curtis,        -       -       - 

650 

16  Audubon. 

10  Ella  J.  Bronson, .... 

600 

502  State. 

9  Sarah  L.  Mallory,    -       -       - 

550 

5  Court. 

8  Ellen  L.  Maguire, 

550 

274  Hamilton. 

7  Ann  E.  Loper, 

550 

.58  Bradley. 

6  Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

500 

40  Bradley. 

6  Emma  N.  Crabtrec, 

450 

20  Clark. 

4  Fannie  I.  Bunce, .... 

400 

2  Poplar. 

3  Sarah  E,  Thatcher,  - 

400 

20  Chestnut. 

2  F.  Elsine  Terrill,         ... 

450 

49  CoUis, 

1  Mary  J.  Morris,       -       - 
George  R.  Burton,  PrincijMil,  - 

550 

86  Lyon. 

$8,950 

Washington 

$2,200 

83  Sylvan  av. 

School. 

12  Emily  E.  Warner,  - 

700 

aOPortsea. 

12  Laura  T.  Cannon. 

400 

118  Columbus. 

Howard  Avenue, 

11  Julia  M.  Catlin,       .       -       - 

650 

73  Washington. 

cor,  Putnam. 

10  Alice  S.  GiUette, .... 

400 

15  Columbus. 

9  Huldah  Everett.      - 

550 

75  Columbus. 

8  Fannie  C,  Hull,   .... 

550 

10  Howard  Av. 

7  Mary  A  Pinney,     - 

550 

9  Park, 

6  Catherine  C.  Jones,     • 

550 

29  Columbus. 

5  E.  Josie  Cargill,       .       .       . 

400 

29  Columbus. 

4  Ella  J.  ReiUy,      .... 
3  Isabella  C.  Gillespie,       •       . 

400 

3  Cedar. 

360 

West  Haven. 

2  Fannie  E.  McLaughUn, 
IfH.  Esther  Hotchkiss,  . 

400 

313  Water. 

550 

346  Howard  av. 

$8,650 

TEACHERS. 


Ixvii 


SGHOOL& 

TEACHERS. 

SalarlM. 

R«tidencM. 

No. 
Room. 

DizwKLL  Avenue 

Sarah  E.  Hughes, 

•800 

East  Haven. 

School. 

7  Fannie  T,  Munson,  - 

400 

27  Mansfield. 

6  EmiUe  E.  Rnckholdt,  - 

560 

68  High. 
156  York. 

5  Annie  6.  Kennedy,  - 

500 

4  Sarah  S.  Benham,  -       -       -       . 

450 

26  CoUef^e. 
141  York. 

8  Nellie  C.  Peck,.       -       -       - 

450 

2  Fannie  I.  Baldwin, 

550 

10  University  PI. 

1  Mattie  M.  Dudley,    -       -       - 
8.  M.  Agnes  Welch,   - 

400 

55  Canal. 

$4,100 

Hamilton  School 

$bOO 

267  Franklin. 

9     "      Helena  M.  Charlton,      - 

600 

267       " 

BOw.HamiUon 

8     *«     Rita  Shea,    .... 

600 

267       " 

and  Wallace^  near 

8     **      Clementine  Kenney,      - 

450 

267        *» 

Grand,  , 

7     "      Borromeo  O'Hare,      - 

550 

267       " 

6     **      Areenius  Caden,      - 

550 

267 

5     "      Celestine  Wall,  - 

550 

267        " 

4  Mary  F.  Leary,  -       .       -       - 
8  S.  M.  Katie  Whelan.     - 

a50 

181  Hamilton. 

400 

267  Franklin. 

2     **      Ambrosia  Coonan,  - 

.500 

267 

1     "      Cyril  Welch.       -       -       - 
Cornelia  A.  Walker,    - 

550 

267       " 

•5,900 

Cbdab  Street 

•1,500 

1  Poplar. 
280  Elm. 

School. 

8  T.iKzie  A.  Bradley,         -       • 

200 

8  Mary  A.  Durrie,        -       .       . 
7  Katie  R.  Callahan, 

200 

85  Broadway. 

Near  Washington. 

200 

144  Goffe. 

6  S.  Libbie  Hunter,      -       -       - 

200 

88  Asylum. 

F.  Isabel  Andrews, 

200 

13  Spruce. 

5  Maggie  A.  Byrne,      - 
Martha  E.  Chapman,    - 

200 
200 

44  Daifgctt. 
261  Geoige. 

4  Joanna  M  Gleeson, 

200 

106  Wallace. 

3  Sarah  M.  Hanover, 

200 

41  Columbus. 

2  Rosalia  6.  Maher,     • 

200 

80  Portsea. 

1  Anna  R-  Hubbell,         -       -       . 

200 

8  Dow. 

1  Inez  £.  Nettleton,     • 
Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney,     - 

200 

91  Dwight. 

•8,900 

South  St.  School. 

$800 

198  George, 

6  Ella  D.  Parmelce,     - 

400 

7  Cedar. 

5  Rebecca  P.  Arnold, 

400 

80  Meadow. 

4  Lizzie  M.  Healy,        -        -       - 

550 

16  Factory. 

S  Hannah  M.  Chamberiain,     - 

450 

45  Park. 

2  Edwa  A,  Morgan,      - 
1  Catherine  J.  Herrity,    - 

Clarissa  B.  Williams, 

400 

14  Park. 

550 

70  Congress  Av. 

$8,550 

Fair  St.  School. 

$800 

252  State. 

4  Mary  C.  Gorham,      - 
Sarah  J.  Gibson,   .... 

200 

88  Prout. 

200 

48  NicoU. 

3  Emma  E.  Beach, 

200 

168  St.  John. 

2  Mary  E.  Root,        .... 

200 

189  Hamilton. 

Fannie  C.  Upson, 

200   94  High, 

1  M.  Carrie  Strickland,    -       -       - 

200  42  Whitney  Av. 

Ruth  A.  C.  Siebke,   • 

200 

116  Wooster. 

$2,200 

Ixviii 


TEACHERS. 


S0HOOL8. 


TEACHERS. 


SalarlM. 


Bcflideneea. 


Edwards  Street 
School. 


OoFFE  Street 
School. 

Cor.  Sperry. 


J  No. 

I  Boom. 
3  Mary  E.  Hall, 
2  Snsie  Sheridan,  - 
1  MaTgaret*T.  Bryden, 


Julia  A.  Ballantinb, 
A.  H.  Tinkham, 
Livia  M.  Gathrie,  - 


German-English 
School. 

Wootiter  Street, 


Division  Street 
School. 


Elm  St.  School. 


Washington 
Branch  Schools. 


Oak  St.  School. 
Vor.  (h'emwood. 


City  Point. 

Fair  Street  Un- 
graded School. 


Whiting  St.  Un- 
graded School. 


2  Herman  Trisch,  - 
1  Angenette  T.^Marchal, 


Abbie  H.  Bodfish, 
Fannie  Bryant,,- 


2  Emma  C.  Jadd, 
1  Cornelia  Sai^ent,  • 


1  Jennie  E.  Minor,  • 

2  Fannie  E.  Bntler, 


4  Jennie  E.  Barber, 
8  Louise  G.  Wolcott,  - 
3  Gertrude  E.  Cowap, 
1  Martha  May, 


M..L.  Livingston,  - 

Marietta  Wlldman, 
Emily  A.  Wlldman, 


John  M.  Hart, 


$450 
400 
450 

$1,800 


I 


83  Grand. 
291  Onuiee. 
25  Humi^rey. 


■| 


$800 
350 
350 

$1,500 


$1,000 
450 

$1,450 


$550 
500 

$1,050 


$550 
450 

$1,000 


$400 
350 

$750 


$550 
850 
:350 
400 

$l»650 


$400 

$650 
550 

$1,100 


$700 


133  College. 
Ivy  St. 

cor.  Newhall  and 
ThompsoD. 


42  Fair. 
300  Grand. 


ISO  Dwight. 
163  York. 


348  Elm. 
:iO  Martin. 


110  Uberty. 
22  Prince. 


166  Oak. 
65  Sylvan  Av. 
533  Chapel. 
19  Park. 


35  Chatham. 

21  Clark. 
21  Clark. 


426  Chapel. 


TEACHERS. 

FAIR  HAVEN  DISTRICT. 


Ixix 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Salaries. 

Residences. 

WooLSKY  School. 
Grand  Street. 

No. 
Room. 

Henry  W.  Avbry,  Principal,     - 
8  Maggie  M.  Robinson, 
7  NeUie  P.  Moss,      -       -       -       - 
6  Emma  C  Woodward. 
5  Lottie  D.  Butler,  ...       - 
4  Mary  J.  Warren, 
3  Jennie  E.  Avery,  -       -       .       - 

2  Ella  E.  Curtis.  .... 

1  Maria  L.  Breen,     -       .       .       - 

3  H.  Maria  Woodford,     -       -       - 

2  Sarah  M.  Bartram,    - 

1  Hetty  Bradley,      -        -        -       . 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Louis  Rail, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
B,  Jepson, 

$1,300 
600 
475 
475 
500 
400 
400 
350 
550 

$5,060 

Clinton  Aybnub 
School. 

$  380 

800 
400 

$,1080 

$1,200 
$2,000 

43  Park. 
20  Grove. 

JANITORS  APPOINTED  FOR  1871-72. 


Eaton  School, Nehemiah  Bristol, $500. 

Webster  School, John  M.  Mattingly, 500. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  Judd, 500. 

WooBter  School, David  Sturgis, 500. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 600. 

Wasliington  School,  ...  James  O'Brien, 600. 

Woolsey  School, Moses  Jones, 450. 

Hamilton  School, Patrick  Hall, 450. 

Cedar  St  School, Henry  W.  Blakealee,  ...  876, 

High  School Thomas  W.  Beecher.  . . .  300. 

Dixwell  School, John  W.  Munson, 350. 

South  St  School, Isaac  Martyu, 300.i 

Fair  St  School, "         "       200. 

Goffe  St  School, Warner  Smith, 180. 

Edwards  St.  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 200 

Oak  St  School, ...P.Keegan 200 

Small  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  Office,  estimate,    335 


00 260  Franklin. 

00 6  College. 

00 66  Martin. 

,00 94  Wallace. 

00 68  Bradley. 

00 18  Salem. 

00 Fair  Haven. 

.00 83  Grand. 

00 77  Washington. 

00 29  Washington. 

00.. 100  Webster. 

00 37  0Uve. 

00 " 

00 107  Webster. 

00 68  Bradley. 

.00 37  Auburn. 

.00 

$6,340.00 


School  Calendar  for  1871-72. 
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The  Fall  Tenn  begins  Thursday,  August  31 ;  ends  Dec.  22.  15  weeks,  3  days. 
The  Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  January  2 ;  ends  April  19.  15  weeks,  2  days. 
The  Summer  Term  begins  Thursday,  May  2;  ends  July  3.      9  weeks. 

Number  of  school  weeks  in  the  year,     40. 

Note. — Days  of  VouxUion  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures.    Thanksgiving 
Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 
Annual  State  Fast  (Good  Friday),  March  29th. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  one  day  in  October. 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 


Errata.— Table  IV.    Fair  st  School  should  read  No.  Teachers,  8. 
South  St    "  '*  »      "  "        7. 

Total  No.  Teachers  for  1871    "  •*     164  instead  of  152. 


School  Calendar  for  1871-72. 
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The  Fall  Tenn  begins  Thursday,  August  31 ;  ends  Dec.  22.  15  weeks,  3  days. 

The  Winter  Terra  begins  Tuesday,  January  2 ;  ends  April  19.  16  weeks,  2  days. 

The  Summer  Term  begins  Thursday,  May  2;  ends  July  3.  9  weeks. 

Number  of  school  weeks  in  the  year. 


40. 

Note. — Days  of  VcuxUion  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures. 
Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 
Annual  State  Fast  (Good  Friday),  March  29th. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  one  day  in  October. 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d. 


Thanksgiving 


ERRATA.—Table  IV. 


Fair  st  School  should  read  No.  Teachers,  8. 
South  St    "  •*  *'      "  »*        7. 

Total  No.  Teachers  for  1871    '•  •*     154  Instead  of  152. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THK 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


,  New  Haven  City  School  District, 


I 


FOR  THE  YBAR  ENDING  SEPT.  1,  1872. 


I 
I 

!  N  E  \V    M  A  V  K  N  : 

'  PHLVTKT)    HY    TIiTTLL:,   MORKHorsK  &  TAYLOR. 

I  1S72. 


1  .  -   J  •.  -  -  • 


TFYth  the  CdTnpliments  of 

^.  PARISH. 


PLAN    OF    THE    FIRST    FLOOR 


SCHOOL  ROOM 
37  X  23 


SCHOOL  ROOM 
37X28 


^ 

-     -V 

/-     ~    m 

T       SCHOOL  ROOM 
1           37X28 

SCHOOL  ROOM 
37JC28 

GIRLS  DRESSr~ 

SEC 

:OND    FLOOR.     , 

THIRD    FLOOR. 


FOURTH    FLOOR. 


ANMTAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THE 


New  Haven  City  School  District, 


FOR  THB  TBAR  BNDINa  SBPT.  1,  1872. 
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A8TOR,  LrNOX  AND 

IILOCN  FOUNOAnONa. 

1902 


2VA\22^ 


ooi^oo  School  Officers,  1871-72. 


BbARD    OF   EDUCATION: 
LUCffiN  W.  SPERRY,  Presidbht. 

Term  ezpireft 

AMOS  P.  BARNES, 1872 

CHARLES  ATWATBR, -  18t2. 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY,        -  -  -  -  -  -  18T2 

LUCIBN  W.  SPBRRT, 1873 

JOHN  E.  BARLB,        -  -  -        .    -  -  -  -  1873 

PATRICK  MAHBR, 1873 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,      .  .  J  .  .  .  1874 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1874 

SAMUEL  B.  MBRWIN,  Jr., 1874 


OOMUTTEB  ON  riNAVOS, 

CHARLES  ATWATBR,  HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 

MAIER  ZUNDER. 


OOXMITTEE  OK  SCHOOLS, 

JOHN  E.  BARLB,  LUCIBN  W.  SPERRY, 

SAMUEL  E.  MBRWIN. 


OOMMITTBB  OK  SCHOOL  BUILDIKGS, 

PATRICK  MAHBR,  -SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY, 

AMOS  F.  BARNES. 


SUFEBIKTEKDEKT,  BBCBSTABT, 

ARIEL  PARISH.  HORACE  DAY. 


TKBASUBIB,  OOLLBOIOB, 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  OSBORN. 


AUDITOBS, 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


REI>OIlT 


or  THB 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  present  to  the  District 
their  Report  for  the  year  which  is  now  closed. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  by  law  annually  to  lay  be- 
fore you  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  expense 
at  which  they  have  been  maintained. 

It  is  their  further  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  all  important 
questions  that  have  arisen  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  our 
children  or  the  general  interests  of  education  among  u& 

The  Board  refer  the  District  to  that  part  of  their  report 
which  is  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  as  giving  a  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  of  the  various  schools; 
and  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  as  indicating  the  entire  ex* 
penses  of  the  year.  These  reports,  including  the  tabulated 
statements  of  the  Superintendent,  are  sufficiently  minute  to  give 
all  inquirers  definite  information  as  to  the  cost,  the  success,  and 
the  every  day  work  of  our  schools*  In  addition  to  their  ordinary 
routine  duties,  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Board  has  been 
largely  engrossed  the  past  year  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
such  additional  school  buildings  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a 
reproach  to  New  Haven  that  children  of  proper  age  waiting  for 
seats  in  the  public  schools  were  precluded  from  instruction  by 
the  deficiency  of  school  accommodations.  The  union  of  Fair 
Haven  with  the  City  School  District  a  year  ago  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Board  in  this  respect,  while  it  aided  them 
in  coming  to  the  determination  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
should,  if  possible,  be  a  seat  in  a  comfortable  school  house  for 
every  child  among  us  who  wished  to  attend. 
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to  the  old  Lancasterian  School -house,  oorner  of  Oraoge  and  Wall 
streets.  Sucoessive  Boards  of  Educatioa  have  acted  with  great 
caution  in  this  naatter,  under  the  conviction  that  any  actioa  on 
their  part  would  be  premature  which  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
general  approval  of  the  community.  In  the  annual  report  of 
1869,  the  attention  of  the  district  was  briefly  called  to  the 
growing  demand  for  a  building  that  should  supply  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  school.  In  the  report  for  1870,  a  full  state- 
ment was  presented  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  kind 
of  building  that  seemed  to  be  needed,  and  of  the  relation  of 
such  a  building  to  our  other  schools  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  District  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the 
District  at  that  time  to  cover  the  expense  of  converting  the  old 
building  into  a  convenient  High  School.  But  after  the  best 
High  Schools  of  New  England  had  been  visited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Board,  and  the  plans  perfected  for  an  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  old  edifice,  the  arrangement  was  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board,  to  the  best  friends  of  education,  nor  espe- 
cially to  those  who  felt  that  a  High  School  building  in  New  Hiiven 
should  not  be  conspicuously  inferior  in  its  appearance  or  arrange- 
ment to  the  High  Schools  of  other  and  smaller  cities.  At  a 
District  meeting  in  May,  1870,  a  further  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that 
should  be  entirely  new.  The  contract  for  mason  work  was 
awarded,  August,  1871,  to  A.  J.  Bamsdell  for  $58,975;  for 
joiner  work  to  S.  Merwin  &  Ca  for  $29,445 ;  to  Treadway  & 
Warner  for  furnaces,  for  $2,575,  being  respectively  the  lowest 
bidders,  leaving  the  entire  furniture  of  the  building,  the  fencings 
flagging  and  many  of  the  minor  details  of  the  structure  for  a 
further  award.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  took  place  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  4,  1871, 
in  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  The  order  of  exercises  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Music,  by  Felsburg's  Orchestra. 

2.  Introductory  Remarks,  by  Hon.  Ti.  W.  Sperrt,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Hymn,  from  Oland  Bourne. 

4.  Address,  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 
6.  Hymn,  by  Teutonia  Maenner  Chor. 
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6.  Laying  Corner  Stone,  with  an  address  by  Hon.  Jambs  £. 
English. 

7.  Hymn,  by  Teutonia  Maenner  Chor. 

8.  Brief  Addresses,  by  Hon.  Jas.  F.  Babcock  and  John  £. 
LoYBLJL,  Esq. 

9.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion. 

10.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon. 
Doxology —  Old  Hundred, 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year  the  Board  were  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  the  proper  State  officers  for  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  the  Senate  chamber  and  Committee  rooms 
in  the  State  House  for  the  sessions  of  the  High  School.  The 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  May  obliged  the  school  to  find 
accommodations  for  the  summer  term  in  Tyler's  building  in 
Chapel  street. 

The  new  edifice  was  so  far  completed  that  the  school  was 
formally  opened  Monday  afternoon,  Sept  2d,  1872.  The  fol- 
lowing programme  of  exercises  indicates  the  character  of  the 
proceeding: 

1.  Music,  Tannhauser  Fantasia     K  A.  Pabsoxs. 

2.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bbabdslet. 

3.  Dedication  Song,  by  Pupils  of  the  High  School.  Written 
for  the  occasion. 

4.  Introductory  Address,  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Spbbby,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Music,  Overture,  Ultaliana  in  Algieri,  by  Felsburg's  Or- 
chestra. 

6.  Address  by  Rev.  B.  6.  Nobthbop,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

7.  Music,  "Gently  Fall  the  Dews  of  Eve,''  by  the  Pupils  of  the 
High  School 

8.  Remarks  by  Prof.  Ctbus  Nobthbop,  Tale  College. 

9.  Music,  O'Isis  and  Osiris.    Teutonia  Maenner  Chor. 

10.  Brief  Addresses  by  Lt.  Gov.  Tylbb  and  Ex-Gov.  English. 

1 1.  Music, ''  It  is  the  Lord's  own  day,"  Teutonia  Maenner  Chor. 

12.  Presentation  to  John  E.  Lovbll,  from  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Board,  of  a  cane  made  from  a  rafter  of  the  old 
Lancasteriap  School  House,  by  Hon.  E.  K.  Foster,  with  reply  from 
Mr.  LovELU 

13.  Music,  ''Life  a  Dream,"  Felsburg's  Orchestra. 
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14.  FreBentation  of  Diplomas  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  18Y2. 

15.  Parting  Hymn,  by  the  Gradnating  Class  and  Scholars  of  the 
High  School 

16.  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

Afber  a  delay  of  twenty  years,  New  Haven  poesesses  a  High 
School  edifice  which  for  external  appearance  and  internal 
arrangement  will  compare  iavorably  with  the  best  High 
School  buildings  in  the  country.  It  now  remains  for  the  £Eitbere 
and  mothers  of  New  Haven  to  say  what  use  shall  be  made  of  it^ 
Shall  its  carefully  prepared  course  of  study,  which  aims  at 
nothing  more  than  to  make  those  who  soon  are  to  fill  our  places 
intelligent,  well  educated  men  and  women,  be  a  benefit  to  a  tew 
only,  or  shall  the  school  be  regarded  by  the  practical  and  cordial 
support  of  the  entire  community  as  a  school  performing  the  great 
work  of  elevating  the  standard  of  general  education  among  us, 
by  giving  to  all  our  children  the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  a 
thorough  business  and  English  education. 

In  the  present  unfinished  state  of  the  building,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  its  exact  cost  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
mason,  joiner,  plumber  and  furnace  work,  including  all  extras, 
together  with  flagging,  fencing,  and  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
building^  will  not  exceed  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  District 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  New  Haven  Board 
attempted  to  give  efficiency  to  the  then  existing  laws  against 
truancy  and  vagrancy,  by  the  establishment  of  a  truant  school 
and  by  making  more  conmodioas  the  ungraded  school  in  Fair  St 
for  children  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  general 
legislation  of  the  State  the  present  year  has  re-affirmed  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  Connecticut  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  instruction  of  such  children 
as  are  in  danger  of  being  defrauded  of  their  right  to  a  fair 
elementary  education.  In  other  words,  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  now  provided  by  law  for  truants,  vagrants,  neglected 
children,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are 
obliged  to  work  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  its 
prohibition  of  vagrancy  and  its  punishment  of  truancy,  the  law 
seeks  to  protect  children  from  the  cupidity  or  the  carelessness  of 
parents  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  excessive  and  growing 
demand  for  the  cheapest  possible  labor  on  the  other,  by  enforce- 
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ing  a  penalty  on  employers  of  children  Under  14  years  old,  unless 
they  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year,  from  their  teacher ;  and  by  a  fine  of  five 
dollars  a  week  on  parents  of  children  who  have  been  discharged 
from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school,  but  fail  to  do  so. 
While  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  truancy  and 
vagrancy  in  New  Haven  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  they  have  occasion  to  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  secure  to  young  children  at  work  in  our  numerous 
factories  and  shops,  the  limited  instruction  the  law  intends.  A 
more  definite  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  of 
what  yet  remain  to  be  done  on  these  subjectn,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1.  Truancy  proper,  or  the  absence  of  children  from  school 
without  the  sanction  of  their  parents  or  teachers,  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  and  in  our  best  schools  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

2.  Irregularity  of  attendance  from  families  which  allow  every 
excuse  to  be  a  reason,  and  every  pretext  to  be  an  excuse,  is 
largely  diminished.  Much  of  this  gain  is  due  to  the  prompt* 
ness  with  which  most  of  our  teachers  send  out  printed  blanks 
for  parents  to  sign,  giving  the  reason  for  absence.  It  is  an 
amusing  sight  to  be  near  one  of  our  well  managed  schools  at  its 
opening,  and  see  the  alacrity  with  which  the  youthful  monitors 
separate  from  the  school  door  in  quest  of  unexplained  absencea 
The  thoroughness  with  which  this  work  is  done  leaves  careless 
parents  without  excuse,  whenever  the  irregularity  of  their  chil- 
dren terminates  in  a  temporary  transfer  to  one  of  the  ungraded 
schoolsL 

S.  All  disturbances  around  the  different  school  houses  by 
vagrant  boys  have  ceased. 

4.  It  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  by  children  as  a 
juvenile  crime  to  be  seen  loitering  about  the  streets  during 
school  hours. 

5.  The  children  whom  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to 
reach  are  those  who  find  occasional  employment  in  the  shops, 
and  who  make  this  an  excuse  for  entire  non-attendance  at  school. 
They  lounge  around  the  factories,  and  are  ever  ready  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  they  are  going  to  have  a  job  next  week.    They  are  not 
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employed ;  they  are  not  at  school ;  they  are  simply  ready  for  a 
short  job,  and  for  quarreling,  fighting  and  a  long  play  spell. 
They  furnish  a  large  portion  of  those  who  are  sent  by  the  City 
Court  to  the  poor-house,  the  jail  or  the  Beform  School. 

6.  The  employment  of  children  contrary  to  law  results  from 
three  causea     The  poverty  of  parents,  the  cupidity  of  parents, 
and  the  insatiable  demand  for  cheap  labor.  Cases  unquestionably 
exist  where  town  aid  or  the  benevolence  of  individuals  is  impera- 
tively needed  whenever  a  child  is  taken  from  work  to  attend 
school;  but  these  instances  are  not  numerous,  and  means  have 
been  found  the  past  year  to  provide  for  these  exceptional  cases. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  the  violation  of  the  law  is  found  to  come 
from  parents  who  do  not  absolutely  need  the  small  wages  earned 
by  their  children.     The  number  of  parents  who  would  gladly 
keep  their  children  constantly  at  work  at  the  ages  of  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  years,  is  greater  than  would  readily  be  believed. 
This  cupidity  of  parents  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  many 
kinds  of  manufacturing  industry  in  New  Haven  in  which  very 
small  children  can  be  employed.     Cheap  production  and  large 
sales  seem  to  be  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  success,  but 
cheap  production  purchased  at  the  expense,  not  to  say  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  next  generation,  but  of  their  very  means  of 
becoming  intelligent,  is  the  dearest  commodity  in  which  any 
community  can  indulge. 

Something  is  certainly  due  children  whose  necessities  oblige 
them  to  begin  work  very  early  in  life,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  them  that  among  the  warmest  friends  of  compul- 
sory instruction  are  a  number  of  our  largest  manufacturers. 

7.  The  principal  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  three  months 
attendance  upon  children  in  the  shops  is  the  custom  of  sub- 
letting. The  actual  employer  of  the  boy  is  often  not  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  responsible  agent  Contractors  engage  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  work  at  a  given  price,  and  they  employ  whom  they 
please.  Naturally  the  contractor  is  desirous  of  doing  his  work  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  as  the  boy  of  ten  will  work  for  half  the 
price  that  the  boy  of  fifteen  expects,  the  small  boy  who  should 
be  at  school  gets  the  job,  while  the  large  boy  thinks  something 
should  be  done  to  check  excessive  competition. 
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When  complaint  is  made  to  the  manufactarer,  that  bojs  are 
employed  in  his  factory  contrary  to  law,  he  says  that  he  does 
not  employ  any  boys,  and  cannot  control  the  action  of  his  con- 
tractors. By  the  revised  school  laws  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  is  now  incurred  by  any  person  who  shall  employ  a  child 
contrary  to  law. 

The  Board  are  indebted  to  the  Police  Commissioners  and  to 
the  Captain  of  Police  for  their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  fair  common  school  education  to  neglected  and  way- 
ward children,  and  to  Officer  Davison,  to  whom  the  special 
duties  of  truant  officer  are  entrusted,  for  the  energetic  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  be  has  carried  out  their  wishes. 
Other  policemen  have  rendered  aid  to  the  Board  by  warning^ 
vagrant  children  from  the  streets  during  school  hours,  and  by 
returning  them. to  their  homes  or  to  the  schools  from  which 
they  were  truants. 

The  Board  entertain  the  hope  that  another  year  will  witness 
the  compliance  of  all  our  employers  with  the  intention  of  the 
law,  and  the  full  assistance  of  the  police  in  preventing  any  of 
our  youth  from  growing  up  brutal,  ignorant,  and  lawless. 

The  annexation  of  Fair  Haven  to  the  New  Haven  City  Dis- 
trict has  proved,  so  far  as  the  Board  are  informed,  mutually 
satisfactory.  The  limited  number  of  school  rooms  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  children  in  Fair  Haven  render  it  necessary  that  a 
new  school  house  be  immediately  built  in  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  asked  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Report  of  last  year  intimated  a  doubt  whether  the 
reduced  District  tax  of  2^  mills  on  the  dollar  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  enlarged  District,  in  addition  to  the 
outlay  for  the  High  School  edifice  and  the  school  house 
at  Newhallville.  The  Board  are  happy  to  say  that  no 
increase  of  taxation  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  in 
three  or  four  years  the  only  indebtedness  of  the  District — 
that  incurred  by  the  erection  of  the  High  School — and  to  keep 
pace  in  the  yearly  increase  of  school  houses  with  the  increase 
of  population. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  President 
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The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfullf 
sabmit  the  following  Report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary : 

tbeasubeb's  bepobt. 

Balance  from  laat  year's  aooount, $  16,404.32 

From  Walter  Osbom,  Collector  of  Taxes, SS.ltO.OS 

"    State  appropriation  for  Library, 426.00 

"    Loan  from  Edward  Stevens, 10,000.00 

"    Fair  Haven  School  District, 8,896.26 

"    Loan  City  Hall  Sinking  Fund, 4,000.00 

"    Loan  National  Savings  Bank, 6,000.00 

"    Loan  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 26,000.00 

"    Tax  Town  New  Haven, 46,'712.34 

"    Returned  by  Lorillard  insurance  Oompany, 298.00 

"     State  School  Fund, 17,809.60 

"    Loan  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company, 26,000.00 

"    Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,602.43 

"    Loan  First  National  Bank, 20,000.00 

**    Horace  Day,  sundry  collections, 848.31 

Total, : $269,166.20 

School  District  Orders  paid, $272,921.07 

Nxw  Haybn,  Sept.  1 1,  1872. 
The  undersigned  has  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  Kew  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  September  1st,  1872,  and  finds  the  same  correct 
and  a  balance  due  the  Treasurer  at  said  date  of  thirty-seven  hun 
dred  and  fifty-five  dollars  and  eightynseven  cents. 

BICHARD  F.  LYON,  Audikn-. 
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sscbbtart's  repobt. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1872,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Salarieaof  Teachera, $106,388.44 

"  Janitors, 6,673.00 

"  Officers, 6,760.00 

$117,811.44 

Fuel, $4,035.94 

Rent— Hamilton  School, $  1,144.89 

South  St.  School, 600.00 

Division  St  School, J 296.25 

Cherry  St.  School, 200.00 

Clinton  Ave.  School, 260.00 

Tyler's  Building,  High  School, 260.00 

$  2,651.14 

Printing — Animal  Report,  and  Rules  of  the  Board, 586.73 

High  School  Reports  and  other  printing, 66.00 

Papers  for  High  School  Examinations, 17.25 

Check  Book, 9.60 

Term  Registers, 90.34 

Report  blanks  to  Superintendent, 68.80 

Advertising, 41.86 

Approbation  Cards, 19.26 

Reward  "    40.00 

Merit  "    27.60 

Absence  "     36.40 

Admission         "    7.26 

Drawing  "     2.50 

Superintendent's  Circulars, 8.26 

Course  of  Studies, 9.38 

School  Register  blanks, 12.00 

Time  Tables, 12.00 

All  other  printing, 11.26 

$  1,114.25 

Bobks,  Maps,  Charts,  etc.,— High  School  Library, $     319.13 

Reference  Books, 1 •      310.20 

School  Books, 339.39 

Drawing  Charts, ^  71.97 

$  1,040.69 

Stationery— School  Diaries, $       91.26 

Writing  paper, 170.78 

Drawing  paper, 96.00 

Lead  pencils  for  drawing, 116.88 

Slate  pencils  for  do., 98.90 

Sharpening  pencils  for  do., 202.81 

Pens, 169.67 

Pen  holders, 19.26 

Ink, 71.89 

Ink  stands,  Ink  weUs  and  covers, 16.48 


$     316.26 
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Stationery— Chalk  crajonB, $     26.50 

Slatea, 32.90 

Envelopes, 34.97 

Black-board  rubbers, 22.30 

Blank  books,  and  Stationery  for  Census,  and  Grand 

List, V  23.20 

Letter  Files  and  Binders, S.TS 

Stationery  for  Office, 3.90 

$  1,202.33 

Supplies  for  Janitors — ^Brooms, $    32.67 

Floor  Brushes, 100.19 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters, 71.66 

Mats  and  Matting, 61.98 

Shovels,  Hods  and  Dust  Pans, 14.70 

Baskets,  Pails  and  Cups, 19.26 

Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  etc., '     24.80 

I 

Miscellaneous — ^Annual  School  Meeting, $  116.95 

Enumerating  Children, 366.10 

Assessors'  Bill  for  making  Grand  List, 600.00 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 477.17 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 298.65 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs, 427.60 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 98.12 

Gas  for  Evening  School  and  Office, 128.70 

Travel, 64.30 

Freight,  Express,  Carting  and  Errands, 28.51 

Postage, 7.10 

Insurance, 507.26 

Auditor, 6.00 

Black-boards, 26.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements — Repairs  on  all  Furnaces  and 

Stoves, $  471.55 

Webster  School, 262.12 

Eaton  "       1,278.69 

Wooster      "       121.47 

Dwight        "       41.30 

Skinner       "       222.17 

Waah'gton  "       99.76 

Hamilton    "       4.26 

Cedar  St     "       132.65 

Dixwell       "       76.64 

Goffe  St     " 3.30 

FairSt       " 19.96 

South  St    "       22.27 

DivisionSt"       10.70 

CarlisleSt  "      6.50 

Oak  St        "       58.38 

WhitingSt "       26.19 


$  3,140.36 
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Repairs— City  Point  School, $    2,60 

Edwards  St  School, 204,43 

Woolsey  "      4Y9.28 

Clinton  Ave.      "      8.01 

Cherry  St.  "      6.75 

Evening  Schools, 4.26 

Office, 3.20 

$    3,663.22 

Ordinary  Expenses, $134^874.63 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Paving  and  grading,  Woolsey  School, $    788.86 

Music  seats,                     "            »*        86.00 

Collecting  Fair  Haven  School  tax, 146.90 

Final  payment  on  Oak  St  School  house, 200.00 

Division  St  School  house— Mason  work, '. 11,067.70 

Joiner     "      7,626.34 

Architect,  200.00 

Furnaces, 376.73 

Furniture. 230.00 

Painting,  60.32 

Iron  Fence, 368.00 

Black  Boards, 98.00 

High  School — on  Mason's  contract, 63,000.00 

"  Joiner's       "         27,000.00 

"  Furnace       "         2,660.00 

"Furniture    "         2,863.08 

"  Gas  and  hell  fixtures,   600.00 

"  BlackBoards, 329.00 

"  Door  and  other  trimmings, 372.77 

"  Sewer  connections,  grading,  &a, 73.12 

Embankment  walls,  High  School  lot, 2,818.00 

Laying  comer  stone  and  opening  exercises,  High  School,  ..  71.60 

Furnishing  four  additional  rooms,  Hamilton  School, 826.00 

Finishing  and  Furnishing  two  rooms,  Washington  School,..  890.77 

"          "          "                 room,  Clinton  Ave.  School, ..  266.46 
Expense  of  removals  and  occupancy  of  State  House  and 

Tjrler's  Building  by  High  School, 318.76 

Temporary  loan,  paid, 20,000.00 

Xnterest  account, 3,724.94 

New  Furnaces,  Edwards  St  School, 666.20 

Baton                "        100.00 

Webster           "        '. 100.00 

Fair  St             "        90.00 

Re-insurance,  Loss  by  Chicago  Fire, 496.64 

Total, $138,074.03 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses, 134^874.63 

"      extraordinary  expenses, 138,074.03 

Total, $272,948.66 
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Ordinaiy  expenses  f6r  the  year  ending  Sept  1, 1872, $134,874.63 

"  "  "  Sept.  1,  Wtl, 117,998.08 

Increasei 16,876.65 

Eztraordinaiy  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept  1, 1872, $138,074.03 

"  »*  "  Sept  1,  187 1, 28,666.48 

Increase, $109,407.66 

New  Hayek,  Sept.  11,  1872. 
The  undersigned  has  examined  the  bills,  acconnts  and  vonchers 
of  HoBACE  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
HaYen  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  finds  the  same 
correct 

RIOHABD  P.  LYON,  AvdUor. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing Sept.  1, 1872,  are  estimated  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance 
as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $116,000 

"           Officers, 6,760 

"           Janitors, 7,000 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 3,500 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Robbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 600 

Bentof  School  Houses, 2,660 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 960 

Gleaning  School  Houses, 600 

Fuel,  .^. 4,600 

Bepftirs, 3,600 

Furniture, 1,000 

Insuranoe, 600 

Contingencies,   1,000 

$147,260 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is  either  esti- 
mated at  the  original  cost,  or  at  a  low  valuation : 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 32,000 

Hillhouse  High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 100,000 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 8,600 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Buildhig, 26,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  BuUding,.... 12,400 
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Sldiiner  School  Lot  and  Building, $  44,000 

Howard  Ayenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000 

EdwardB  Street  Sdiool  Lot,  BuUding  and  Furniture, 16,000 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,t00 

Oarliflle  Street  School  Lot,  Buttding  and  Furniture, 1,000 

Woolaey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2S,000 

IKYiaion  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Fumitore, 2S,300 

t40T,200 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  District,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temporary  balance  due  the  Treasurer,  is  $70,000. 

CHAS.  ATWATER,  Chairman. 

irxw  EAYiVf  Sept.  1, 1872. 


RfCPORT 

or  THE 


SUPERINTENDEIS^T  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To   THE   BOABD    OF   EdUCATIOK  OF  THE   NBW  HaVBN  CiTY 

School  District. 

Qentlehek, — ^Tbe  prominent  events  of  our  School  record, 
during  the  year  just  completed,  are  chiefly  comprised  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  secured  in  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  in  all  the  departments  of  our  schools, 
through  the  earnest  and  £Etithful  devotion  of  the  teachers  to 
their  work. 

2.  A  steady  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  A  spirit  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
a  growing  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils,  is  precluding 
occasions  for  transgression  and  severity. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  intermittent  fever,  in  one  section, 
of  the  district,  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  enjoyed  unusu- 
ally good  healtL  Barely  has  there  been  such  an  exemption 
from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  often  interfere 
seriously  with  the  regularity  of  school  attendance  and  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils.  Few  cases  of  severe  sickness  of 
teachers  have  occurred.  The  work  of  only  one  has  been 
interrupted  by  death.  Early  in  May  last,  Miss  Isabella  C. 
Gillespie  passed  away  from  earth,  just  at  the  beginning  of 
what  she  regarded  as  a  most  delightful  employment  Having 
completed  her  course  in  the  Training  School,  with  marked  suc- 
cess, she  received  an  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Wash- 
ington School.  This  she  had  filled  but  a  few  months  when 
disease  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from  the  duties  upon  which 
she  had  entered.     Seldom  does  a  young  teacher  exhibit,  in  so 
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short  time,  such  abundant  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  employ- 
ment she  had  chosen. 

4  The  territorial  enlargement  of  the  school  district  by  the 
annexation  of  Fair  Haven  is  an  importaot  event  in  our  school 
history.  It  increases  largely  the  number  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, and  likewise  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  to  provide 
for  their  educational  wants. 

5.  The  increased  school  accommodations  by  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  change  in  the  system  of  supervision  and 
instruction,  mark  a  new  era  in  the  administration  of  the  schoola 

6.  The  progress  made  toward  establishing  a  school  for  tru- 
ant, irregular  and  insubordinate  pupils,  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfectory;  and  with  improvements  which  further  experience 
will  suggest,  results  will  no  doubt  be  reached,  within  the  school- 
room and  on  the  streets,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  community. 

7.  Parents  are  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  with  the  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  successful  administration  and  instnic- 
tion  of  our  schools ;  and  their  increasing  sympathy  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  teachers  is  lending  a  powerful  influence  to 
strengthen  the  latter  in  their  work,  and  establish  a  mutual, 
kind  regard  between  them  and  their  pupils. 

The  usual  table  of  statistics  is  presented  below,  which,  in  a 
condensed  form,  affords  information  essential  to  a  knowledge 
,  of  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  schools.  A  compari- 
son, item  by  item,  with  the  record  of  the  last  and  previous 
years,  will  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  attendance  through 
a  series  of  years,  and  a  growth  of  the  city  and  our  school  sys- 
tem which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  those  who  have  not  made  the 
comparison. 

SUMMABT  OF  STATISTICS  FOB   1871-72. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict, which  now  includes  the  entire  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  was, 49,621 

Estimated  population  in  1872,  based  on  school  census,  52,439 

The  population  of  the  City  and  Town  (including 

Weetville  1,265),  according  to  the  census  of  '70,  50,886 

Assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  City  and  Town,  1871,  assessed  at  about 
two-thirds  its  true  value, $52,41 1,441.00 
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Increase  over  1870, $6,884,276*00 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .0025, 

or  2^  mills  on  a  dollar. 
The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 

years,  enumerated  in  January,  1872,  was, 11,873 

Increase  over  1871, 1,396 

The  number  of  school-houses  occupied  during  a  part 

or  whole  of  the  year, 25 

Increase, 3 

Owned  by  the  District,  at  the  close  of  the  year, ....  16 

Whole  number  of  school-rooms, 150 

Increase,    25 

Whole  number  of  sittings, 7,904 

Increase, 1,277 

TBACHBBS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
day  schools,  including  teachers  in  music  and 
drawing,  one  in  each, 13 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers, 169 

Increase, 25 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day 

schools,  including  drawing  and  music  teachers,  182 

KUMBEB   OF  PUPILS  Df   ATrENDANCE. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  registered   (admitted) 

during  the  year, 8,771 

Increase, 1,562 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the 
year —  Boys, ....  3,645 

Girls,  ...3,456  7,101 

Increase, 1,041 

Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  6,766 

Increase —  Boys, 520 

Girls, 520 

Total,..  1,040 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  schools, 95.3 

Increase, 7 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging) 
to  the  number  enumerated  (between  4  and  16 

years), .608 

Increase, 02 
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Ratio  of  the  number  in  daily  attendance  to  the  num- 
ber enmnerated, .578 

Increase, 08 

Whole  nnmber  of  absences  daring  the  year, 126,503 

Increase, 44,684 

Average  number  of  absences  to  a  scholar,  based  on 

the  number  belonging, 18.8 

Decrease, 1 

Average  number  of  scholars  absent  each  half  day,.  816 

Increase, 15 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 8,142 

Increase, 1,226 

Average  number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  based 

on  the  number  in  daily  attendance, 1.2 

Decrease, 02 

Number  of  cases  of  tmanoy, 548 

Decrease, 86 

Number  of  scholars  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 
which  previously  would  have  required  suspen- 
sion,   106 

Decrease,  92 

Number  of  half-days  perfect  attendance — Boys, . . .  •  22,208 

"  ••  "  «  Qirb,....  20,004 

Increase, Boys,.  • .  .4,690 

"        Girls,, . .  .4,188 

Number  of  half-days,  all  present, 10,629 

Increase, 2,273 

Average  age  of  all  the  pupils  is, 9y  Sin 

Increase, Im 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  of  teachers, 705 

**  "  «*  "         last  year,  601 

Increase, 104 

Number  of  teachers  not  tardy  during  last  year, ....  87 

"  ♦*  "  in  1870-71,  40 

Decrease, 3 

Number  of  tardinesses  to  a  teacher,  after  deducting 

those  who  were  not  tardy  during  the  year, 4.8 

Number  to  a  teacher  in  1870-71, 5.4 

Decrease, 6 

Whole  number  of  absences  of  teachers  in  1871-72,.  1,263 

"  "  *«  "  1870-71,-  1,268 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  new  school-houses  erected  within  the  two  years  past 
have  given  an  increase  of  seats  barely  equal  to  the  increased 
number  of  scholars  in  the  whole  district.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  Edwards  St.  primary,  the  Skinner  School  has  been  very 
evenly  filled ;  and  the  Edwards  St.  school  has  averaged  some 
ten  vacant  seats  in  each  room,  through  the  year.  All  the  seats 
in  the  Skinner  district  will  soon  be  occupied,  and  a  new  demand 
for  more  school  rooms  will  be  made. 

The  Oak  St  house,  opened  in  September  last,  drew  a  large 
number  of  pupils  from  the  Dwight  School,  leaving  vacant  seats 
in  the  two  (1  and  2)  primary  rooms.  But  the  Webster  School, 
which  it  was  supposed  the  Oak  St.  house  would  relieve,  has 
been  under  severe  pressure,  especially  during  the  last  part  of 
the  year.  But  the  South  St  and  Cedar  St  Schools  have  been 
less  crowded,  yet  fairly  filled. 

The  addition  of  four  new  rooms  to  the  Hamilton  School  has 
taken  a  large  number  of  pupils  living  in  its  vicinity  from  the 
Wooster  School.  The  average  number  of  vacant  seats  in  the 
latter  school  has  been  over  one  hundred  through  the  year.  But  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  each  of  the  six  lower  rooms  there  are 
sixty-one  seats,  and  the  attendance  has  been  fifty-five  pupils  to 
a  teacher;  quite  as  large  a  number  as  any  primary  teacher 
should  ever  attempt  to  instruct  The  depletion  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  upper  rooms.  Promotions  were  not  made  to  fill  them, 
because  the  pressure  below  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
serious  loss  which  would  follow  the  breaking  of  grades  in  the 
higher  room& 

The  beautiful  house  recently  completed  at  Newhallville  pro- 
vides for  the  wants  of  that  part  of  the  city  for  several  years  in 
the  future.  Four  rooms  in  the  second  story  remain  unfinished  ^ 
of  the  four  completed  on  the  first  floor  two  have  already  been 
filled,  and  the  third  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term.  Some  scholars  who  have  attended  the  Dwight  and  Dix- 
well  Schools  will  now  perhaps  prefer  to  attend  this  school.  If 
so,  ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  Dwight  District, 

Two  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fair  St  School  building 
were  furnished  and  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year, 
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in  which  are  ninety-eight  seats.  Two  primary  rooms  have  been 
finished  in  the  basement  of  the  Washington  School,  and  are 
now  occupied  by  over  one  hundred  children.  The  fourteen 
rooms  in  the  Washington  School  building  now  furnish  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  seats;  add  fifty-one  seats  in  the  Carlisle 
St.  School  near  it,  and  we  have  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
seats  belonging  to  the  school.  Still  the  pressure  for  more  school 
room  is  nowhere  else  so  great  as  in  this  district 

The  opening  of  the  new  High  School  building  will  be  equi- 
valent to  the  increase  of  four  rooms,  at  least,  for  the  lower 
grades ;  since  it  will  draw  some  two  hundred  pupils  from  the 
Grammar  Schools,  beyond  the  usual  number  annually  promoted. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  completed  during  the  year  has 
been  twenty ;  of  which  eighteen  have  been  occupied.  Two 
rooms  in  the  Division  St  School,  not  yet  opened,  are  provided 
in  anticipation  of  the  future  increase  of  population  in  that 
vicinity,  as  also  the  four  unfinished  rooms  in  the  second  story 
of  the  same  building. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  first  element  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  school  is 
REGULAR  ATTENDANCE.  Without  it,  the  most  faithful  and 
accomplished  teachers,  with  the  most  full  and  complete  appoint- 
ments that  can  be  made  for  the  school,  will  inevitably  fail  of 
Bucces&  Yet,  no  small  amount  of  skill  and  labor  are  neces- 
sarily expended  to  secure  the  presence  of  scholars,  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  instruction  provided  at  so  great  a 
pecuniary  cost  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  untiring  effort  of 
teachers,  whose  time  and  strength  should  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  instruction. 

No  one  can  appreciate  how  great  the  evil  of  irregular  attend- 
ance is,  who  has  not  been  brought  to  realize  its  pernicious 
influence  in  the  school-room.  If  parents  could  see  and  feel 
the  results  as  teachers  are  compelled  daily  to  feel  and  suffer, 
it  is  quit«  certain  that  a  speedy  improvement  in  attendance 
would  be  visible  in  our  schools.  The  loss  entailed  upon  their 
own  children  is  serious  and  irretrievable ;  but  the  injury  and 
injustice  done  to  those  who,  by  punctual  attendance  to  their 
duties,  would  secure,  if  possible,  the  advantages  offered,  but  are 
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thwarted  and  deprived  of  them  by  the  inexcusable  conduct  of 
others,  demand  some  provision  for,  at  least,  the  alleviation  of 
the  evU. 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  here  presented,  to  which  I  have 
earnestly  called  the  attention  of  this  community  in  previous 
years,  let  me  quote  the  opinions  of  other  school  authorities,  as 
presented  to  the  various  towns  of  this  commonwealtL 

1  ''  These  repeated  absences  and  this  frequent  tardiness 
necessarily  lessen  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  lead  to  indiffer- 
ence, idleness  and  total  neglect" 

2.  "  There  is  no  one  thing  that  so  completely  destroys  the 
interest  and  improvement  of  a  scholar  as  frequent  absence." 

8.  "  Truancy  and  irregular  attendance  are  the  worst  epide- 
mics that  afflict  our  schoola" 

4  "  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  serious  evil  in  all  the 
schools,  and  one  for  the  removal  of  which  the  earnest  coopera- 
tion of  parents  is  indispensable.  It  educates  the  pupil  to  fiabits 
of  irregularity  instead  of  punctuality,  and  its  discouraging 
influence  on  the  school,  as  a  whole,  is  very  pemicioua  The 
intelligent  parent  who  has  in  view  the  true  welfare  of  his  child 
through  life,  will  be  very  slow  indeed  to  sacrifice  a  great  future 
good  to  a  little  temporary  convenience." 

5.  "  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  schools." 

6.  *'  In  this  connection  we  earnestly  plead  for  a  greater  regu- 
larity  of  attendance  at  school  The  registers  look  altogether  too 
black  with  marks  of  tardiness  and  absence.  A  day  out  of 
school  is  nearly  equivalent  to  two  lost,  as  regards  the  branches 
taught,  for  what  is  consequently  forgotten  by  the  young  mind 
must  be  added  to  what  is  not  learned  on  the  day  of  absence." 

7.  "  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools.-" 

8.  "  The  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  is  so 
irregular  as  absolutely/  to  forbid  any  great  proficiency  in  scholar' 
ship.     Irregular  attendance  is  the  great  bane  of  our  schools,^^ 

Such  is  the  testimony  on  this  subject  of  eight  difierent  com- 
mittees to  their  constituents  in  as  many  different  towns  in  the 
State ;  and  similar  reports  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 
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If  the  schools  of  New  Haven  have  made  any  improvement, 
it  is  based,  in  no  small  d^ree,  on  the  pains  ^en  to  secure 
punctual  attendance.  The  following  figures  show  what  gain 
has  been  made  during  the  past  six  years : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  absences  to 
the  scholar  is  nearly  twelve  (12)  less  during  the  past  year  than 
in  the  year  ending  in  1867 ;  and  in  the  same  time  the  average 
number  of  tardinesses  has  been  reduced  nearly  one  (.8)  to  a 
scholar.  Doubtless  the  rule  attaching  the  same  penalty  to  a 
tardiness,  of  which  fen,  in  one  term,  brought  suspension,  had 
the  effect  to  keep  the  number  much  smaller  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

It  is  true  that  with  our  present  attainment  we  have  less  occa- 
sion for  complaint  than  many  other  places  whose  percentage  of 
attendance  is  far  below  ours.  Nor  should  we  feel  the  urgent 
necessity  we  do  for  continued  exertion,  if  it  were  not  manifest 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
three  (126,608)  half-days  lost  during  the  year,  very  many  were 
lost  through  inexcusable  or  culpable  n^Iect  Our  rate  of 
attendance,  ninety-five  and  three  tenths  (95.8)  per  cent,  includ- 
ing all  grades  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  be  quite 
satisfiactory,  if  we  did  not  know,  from  daily  observation,  that 
large  numbers  of  these  absences  occur  from  over-indulgence  of 
parents,  detention  from  school  for  petty  employment,  or  for  lack 
of  parental  control  and  other  causes  of  trifling  character. 

With  few  exceptions,  our  teachers  are  ambitious  to  secure 
good  attendance ;  they  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  encour- 
age the  children  to  desire  perfect  attendance,  and  to  them  is 
due,  in  laige  measure,  the  excellent  results  we  have  already 
attained.  They  clearly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  presence 
of  their  pupils  at  school,  that  they  may  be  successful  in  their 
instruction.     Much  credit  is  due  them  also  for  the  pains  they 
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have  taken  to  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  obtaining  inter- 
views from  which  they  become  acquainted  with  circumstances 
relating  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  children,  tending 
greatly  to  modify  their  modes  of  government  The  feeling 
which  seems  to  demand  severity  for  apparent  misconduct  is 
not  unfrequently  changed  to  compassion  for  the  child  when 
home  influences  are  understood.  The  double  dealing  of  the 
pupil  between  the  parent  and  teacher,  which  is  so  often  prac- 
ticed, becomes  nearly  impossible  when  a  mutual  understanding 
exists,  whereby  home  and  school  government  cooperate  to  secure 
the  same  ^result  If  parents  are  injudicious,  or  entertaining 
erroneous  views  of  their  duties  to  the  school,  or  through  preju- 
dice are  led  to  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,  a^few  words  of  explanation  will  often  change  a 
spirit  of  hostility  into  earnest  and  lasting  friendship.  No  one 
can  show  to  parents,  themselves  ignorant  and  with  little  com- 
prehension of  the  value  of  education,  or  the  methods  by  which 
schools  are  conducted,  what  right  instruction  is  worth  to  their 
children,  as  teachers  can  through  the  children  themselves  as  a 
medium  of  communication. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  relative  regularity  of 
the  schools  during  the  past  year,  from  the  average  number  of 
absences  and  tardinesses  in  each,  based  on  the  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging  to  each  school 

The  figures  following  show  the  number  of  absences  and  tardi- 
nesses to  each  scholar  in  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 
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Circumstances  may  work  more  disadvantageously  to  some 
schools  than  to  others.    During  the  winter  the  bad  walking 
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and  the  greater  distance  from  school  may  have  increased  the 
irregularity  in  the  outer  districts.  Prevailing  sickness  may 
seriously  affect  one  school,  while  another  in  the  same  district 
may  be  entirely  exempt  But  indifference  and  neglect  of 
parents  exert  a  more  baleful  influence  than  storms  and  epidemics. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  constant  growth  of  the  district,  in  the  enlargement  of  its 
territory  and  increase  of  pupils  for  whom  instruction  must  be 
provided,  brings  a  corresponding  increase  of  responsibility  and 
labor  in  the  supervision  of  its  interest&  When,  a  few  years 
since,  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  was  only  half  as  many 
as  at  present,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools  and  provide  for  their  wants.  New  studies 
have  been  added  to  the  list  previously  pursued ;  the  duties  of 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  carefuUy  systematized  and 
arranged  to  secure  the  most  economical  employment  of  time 
and  the  most  thorough  performance  of  duties  in  the  school- 
room. Increased  eneigy  and  close  observation  have  become 
necessary  to  insure  fidelity  and  success  in  all  the  reqidrements 
of  the  Board.  As  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  how  long  a  sin- 
gle individual  will  be  able,  while  maintaining  a  general  super- 
vision, to  devote  time  to  minor  details  so  as  to  preserve  accu- 
racy and  eflSciency  in  every  part  of  the  school  system,  the  query 
has  already  arisen,  how  can  the  pressure  be  relieved  which  even 
now  begins  to  be  seriously  felt? 

The  duty  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  all  the  schools  has  been  regarded  as  the  Inti- 
mate and  necessary  work  of  the  Superintendent  However 
desirable  that  may  be,  a  moment's  consideration  will  convince 
any  one  of  its  utter  impossibility.  For  example,  every  class 
must  have,  on  an  average,  at  least  six  studies,  or  exercises, 
which  would  require  inspection.  There  are  two  classes  or  more 
in  each  room,  and  in  the  160  rooms  in  all  the  schools,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  whole  work  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  examination  of  eighteen  hundred  classes;  or  thirty-six 
hundred  classes,  if  done  twice  in  a  year.  The  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  such  an  amount  of  labor  in  two  hundred  work- 
ing days  in  the  year  is  obvious,  except  at  the  entire  neglect  of 
all  other  dutiea 
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The  change  which  has  been  made,  during  the  past  year,  in 
extending  the  duties  of  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
by  committing  to  each  the  general  supervision  of  instruction  in 
all  the  schools  within  his  sub-district,  has  been  suflSciently  tested 
to  give  assurance  of  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  new 
arrangement 

Hitherto,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  has  been 
required  to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  to  teaching,  that  little 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  him  to  give  the  attention  to  the 
teachers  and  classes  of  his  own  building  which  they  ought  to 
receive.  Even  the  instruction  of  the  first  class,  for  which  he 
has  been  held  responsible  in  the  preparation  for  admission  to 
the  High  School,  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  frequent  interruptions.  The  busi- 
ness calls  and  notes  from  parents,  personal  attention  to  visitors, 
cases  of  discipline  reported  from  teachers,  and  numerous 
demands  upon  his  time,  for  which  no  provision  could  be  possi- 
ble, have  been  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion, that  it  would  be  sheer  injustice  to  stake  a  man's  reputa- 
tion, as  an  efficient  teacher,  upon  results  reached  under  such 
circumstances.  Again,  confined  to  the  duties  of  his  own  room, 
he  has  had  only  a  very  limited  opportunity,  daring  school  ses- 
sions, to  visit  and  inspect  the  classes  of  other  rooms.  If  his 
visitations  were  made  during  a  given  hour  each  day,  he  could 
witness  only  the  exercises  of  that  hour  daily.  To  visit  during 
the  other  hours  of  the  day  would  require  the  neglect  of  his 
own  class  and  the  duties  of  his  own  room  for  which  this  time 
bad  been  assigned. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  leave 
the  instruction  of  the  highest  room,  chiefly,  to  a  competent 
female  teacher,  aided  by  a  suitable  assistant  Such  a  teacher 
we  fortunately  have,  in  number  twelve,  in  each  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools ;  and  from  the  Training  Schools  competent  assist- 
ants have  been  provided,  at  a  very  moderate  increase  of 
Expense. 

From  the  experience  of  a  year  we  are  able  to  state  some  of 
the  results. 

1.  The  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  no  longer  confined 
to  a  single  class  through  nearly  the  whole  of  each  day,  is  pre- 
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pared  to  devote  himself  to  all  the  various  duties  which  the 
principal  of  a  school  alone  can  perform ;  not  merely  in  his  own 
school,  but  in  all  the  schools  within  the  limits  of  his  district 

2.  Bj  frequent  visitation,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
various  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  each  teacher, 
and  leanis  what  special  hindrances  exist  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  room,  or  what  are  the  special  features  which  contribute 
to  unusual  succesa 

8.  A  most  important  advantage  is  gained  in  securing  uni- 
form progress  in  aU  the  branches,  as  required  in  the  "  course  of 
study."  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  neglect 
studies  which  they  dislike,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and  to 
devote  an  undue  proportion  of  time  and  attention  to  &vorite 
ones,  defeats  the  whole  object  for  which  the  "course  of  study  " 
was  prepared.  It  is  quite  as  important  that  equality  of  pro- 
gress should  be  observed  in  the  smaller  schools  as  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Grammar  Schoola  For,  by  change  of 
residence,  the  pupils  of  the  outer  schools  are  ofton  transferred, 
it  may  be  to  some  Grammar  School,  or  to  others  similar  to 
those  of  which  they  were  last  members.  In  either  case,  it  is 
quite  essential  that  no  arrearages  must  be  made  up  in  neglected 
studies,  before  pupils  can  be  admitted  into  a  r^ular  class. 

4  Great  benefit  is  derived  from  daily  inspection,  monthly 
and  term  examinations,  by  the  Principal,  in  making  promotions. 
System  and  uniformity  are  quite  important  here,  whether  by 
individual  or  class  promotions.  No  teacher,  limited  to  the 
work  of  her  own  room,  can  know  the  relations  of  different 
rooms  to  each  other,  as  one  can  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole: 
All  departments,  through  a  general  oversight,  are  brought  into 
harmonious  connection,  each  lower  grade  being  so  taught  as  to 
strengthen  the  next  higher. 

6.  Government  of  the  school  is  rendered  easier  and  more 
efficient  by  the  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that 
there  is  higher  authority  to  which  reference  or  appeal  can  be 
mada  While  it  is  desirable  that  every  teacher  should  be  abte 
to  govern  independently  of  others,  the  &ct  is  patent  that  all  do 
not  possess  the  power.  The  advantage  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment has  been  very  obvious  during  the  past  year,  in  a  more 
genial  and  efficient  government 
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6.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  thus  extending  the  duties  of 
the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  but  another  step  in 
advance  toward  securing  that  unity  which  thej  have  always 
regarded  as  essential  in  providing  equal  privileges  for  residents 
in  all  parts  of  the  district 

By  this  arrangement  the  children  of  the  schools  located  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  district  receive  the  influence  and  per 
sonal  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the  ff^s- 
tem  of  public  instruction. 

7.  The  labors  of  general  superintendence  are  rendered  more 
efficient  by  the  direct  cooperation  of  the  Principals.  While  the 
latter  are  authorized  to  perform  many  duties  which  heretofore 
they  were  not  expected  to  assume,  everything  is  done  in  con- 
ference with  and  by  authority  of  the  Superintendent ;  and  full 
reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  are  made  to 
him,  and  through  him  are  communicated  to  the  Board.  Thus 
by  a  division  of  labor  the  work  assigned  to  one  individual, 
which  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  alone,  can 
now  be  easily  done  with  increased  efficiency. 

Although  the  experiment  has  been  only  a  partial  one,  as  yet, 
and  the  time  of  the  trial  brief,  the  new  vigor  infused  into  many 
of  the  schools  fully  warrants  a  continuance  of  the  arrangement 

INSTRUCTION. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  "  course  of  study,"  two  years  ago, 
the  uniformity  of  progress  and  equality  in  thoroughness  of  in- 
struction have  been  greatly  improved.  Of  course,  each  teacher 
must  act  out  individuality  in  skill,  vigor  and  method  of  teach- 
ing. With  this  individualism  our  scheme  of  studies  and  regula 
tionB  do  not  propose  to  interfere ;  but  each  teacher  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  results^  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  rules 
adopted  by  the  Board.  Pupils  may  now  pass  from  one  school 
to  another  with  tolerable  certainty  of  being  able  to  enter  the 
same  grade  as  that  which  they  have  left  Still  something 
remains  to  be  perfected,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
coming  year  will  show  still  better  results. 

Without  designating  the  schools,  I  wish  to  name  several 
branches  in  which  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Principals  are 
manifest  improvements  on  the  common  methods  of  conducting 
the  same  studies. 
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Geography  as  taught  bj  topics,  or  by  the  use  of  cards,  on 
which  are  printed  the  several  points  to  be  mastered  by  the 
pupil.  These  are  of  a  general  character,  and,  with  exceptions 
always  obvious,  the  topics  of  the  same  card  are  always  applicable 
to  all  sections  of  the  globe.  Several  advantages  are  gained  from 
this  method. 

1.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  finding  and  learning  answers  to 
innumerable  questions,  as  laid  down  in  our  geographies.  The 
same  information,  sought  through  questions,  is  gained  in  a  short 
method,  by  a  process  of  generalization. 

2.  The  pupil  learns,  by  the  topical  method,  to  systematize  bis 
knowledge  and  make  correct  local  application  of  what  he 
learns. 

8.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  direct  a  class  how  to  abridge, 
and  omit  parts  not  essential;  thus  avoiding  the  minute  details 
not  easily^remembered,  but  always  perplexing  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil. 

4.  AU  the  time  employed  by  the  teacher  in  asking  questions 
is  saved. 

5.  The  study  of  geography  becomes  a  pleasant  employment, 
instead  of  a  repulsive  task. 

Other  advantages  might  be  named ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  an  improvement  on  old  methods  is  within  our 
reach.  Enough  has  already  been  done  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 

History. — The  history  of  the  United  States,  when  taught  by 
committing  to  memory  the  words  of  the  book  literally,  rarely 
fails  to  discourage  the  pupil,  and  thoroughly  disgust  him  with 
the  very  name  of  the  study.  When  taught  by  creating  a  vivid 
conception  of  scenes  and  events ;  by  localizing  and  associating 
them  geographically  and  otherwise;  by  tracing  consequences 
flowing  directly  or  remotely  from  them  so  as  to  affect  our  in- 
terests, or  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  the  skillful  teacher  can  do 
it;  then  history  becomes  a  reality,  and  real  enjoyment  is  found 
in  its  study. 

In  one  of  our  schools  such  a  course  of  instruction  has  been 
pursued  as  to  secure  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  all  the  bene- 
fits named. 
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Lakguags. — Some  progress  has  been  made  in  cultivating 
language  by  lessons  and  exercises;  yet  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing it  by  a  less  formal  and  technical  method  than  through  the 
dry  rules  of  English  Grammar  is  still  fully  appreciated  by  only 
a  few  of  our  teachers,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

If,  however,  what  has  been  done  in  one  school  by  what  may 
be  termed  extempore  writing,  off  hand,  brief  exercises  in  plac- 
ing thought  on  paper,  had  been  done  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  interest  in  all  the  schools,  there  would  be  great 
encouragement  to  hope  that  the  value  and  power  of  language 
may  soon  be  better  appreciated. 

Criticism  of  expressions  as  heard  in  ordinary  conversation  are 
made  a  daily  exercise  of  five  minutes,  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  Exercises  in  forming  sentences  by  children  in  the 
primary  department  of  several  schools  have  been  quite  success- 
ful and  full  of  interest  to  the  children.  Enough  has  been  done 
to  show  that  much  can  be  accomplished. 

Object  Lessons  have  been  more  generally  given  in  the 
schools  than  in  previous  years:  yet  in  many  rooms  the  effort  has 
been  feeble  and  not  very  effectual,  while  in  some  scarcely  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  one 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  object  teaching  has  been  systematically 
and  thoroughly  taught  A  course  of  lessons  has  been  prepared, 
by  the  Principal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  all  the  rooms ; 
a  place  has  been  assigned  for  them  on  the  '*  time  tables,"  and 
rigid  examinations  have  been  made  as  in  other  studies.  The 
effect  upon  the  pupils  in  the  increase  of  their  general  knowl- 
edge and  in  their  more  ready  comprehension  of  other  studies,  is 
plainly  evident  and  undoubted. 

Penmanship  has  been  taught  quite  successfully,  where  the 
teacher  has  had  an  ambition  to  excel;  indifferently  or  quite 
unsatisfactorily  where  it  has  been  taught  perfunctorily,  as  an 
unwelcome  task.  Instead  of  employing  a  professional  teacher 
of  penmanship,  our  system  requires  all  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch.  They  are  expected  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  it  skillfully,  if  not  already  specially  qualified  to  do 
so.  The  particular  deficiencies  noticeable  are,  a  want  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  principles  and  directions  given  in  the  text-book 
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of  the  system  adopted,  and  illustrations  by  the  teacher  on  the 
black  board. 

Our  Grammar  Schools  give  excellent  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, and  one  or  two  of  them  exhibit  from  time  to  time  very 
superior  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  The  High  School 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  degree  of  perfection  it  uni- 
formly attaina 

These  remarks  on  instruction  are  made  rather  to  indicate 
where  improvement  may  be  made,  than  to  criticize  or  condemn. 
In  general,  the  work  of  our  teachers  is  quite  satisfactory, 
although  exceptions  must  necessarily  occur  among  so  large  a 
number,  many  of  whom  are  young  and  inexperienced.  Where 
earnest  effort  to  improve  on  the  past  is  manifest,  credit  is 
always  freely  given. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  old  landmark,  so  familiar  to  multitudes  who  have  known 
it  as  the  High  School  house,  and  previously,  to  still  greater 
numbers  of  Lancasterian  pupils,  the  building  occupied  for  High 
School  purposes  fix)m  1868  to  July,  1871,  has  passed  away,  and 
in  its  place  stands  a  noble  edifice  provided  for  the  higher 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  New  Haven.  From  this  time  a  new 
era  begins  in  the  history  of  this  school 

During  the  erection  of  this  building  the  pupils  of  the  school 
have  been  obliged  to  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  tem- 
porary accommodations.  Yet  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  chambers  of  the  State  House  could  be  made  available 
for  their  use  during  the  two  long  terms  of  the  year.  No  other 
rooms  could  have  been  found  at  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  schooL 

The  principal  studies  of  the  school  were  pursued  through 
the  year  without  serious  loss.  The  annual  examination  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  as  usual ;  but,  for  want  of 
room,  no  public  exercises  were  held.  The  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Senior  class  were  deferred  to  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  new  edifice  in  September. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  class  of  1872 : 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Durham,  Miss  Lottie  A.  Biggs, 

"  Jennie  E.  Ford,  "    Helen  M.  Roberts, 

"  Mary  F.  Frisbie,  "    Ada  T.  Somers, 

"  Anna  F.  Gillette,  "    Mary  E.  Weld, 

"  Mary  F.  Harmount,  Mr.  S.  Frank  Chamberlin. 

"  Annie  S.  Johnson,  "    Henry  G.  Hotchkiss, 

"  Laura  E.  Lampson,  "    William  A.  Pratt, 

"     Mary  J.  Quinley,  "    Walter  C.  Roberts. 

• 

The  spacioas  and  commodioas  accommodations  nearly  ready 
for  occupation  will  seat  four  hundred  pupila  Of  this  number 
something  over  one  hundred  old  scholars,  comprising  the  three 
upper  classes,  still  remain.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  term  an 
examination  of  about  four  hundred  pupils  of  the  highest  classes 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  was  held,  to  obtain  the  number 
required  to  fill  the  remaining  seata  Of  this  number  about  one 
hundred  will  constitute  the  fourth  class  in  the  school ;  the 
remaining  two  hundred  will  make  a  fifth  class.  These  scholars, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  second  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  are 
brought  together  in  this  central  school,  where,  under  teachers 
devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  a  higher 
course  of  study,  it  is  believed  they  will  be  able  to  make  more 
rapid  and  thorough  progress  than  can  be  done  under  the  old 
arrangement  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  High  School  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  before.  Its  corps  of  teachers  has 
been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  duties  each 
one  is  to  perform.  The  Library,  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  contains  a  large  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  volumes,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  both 
as  books  of  reference  to  aid  them  in  their  studies  and  for  general 
reading.  A  choice  collection  of  minerals  and  shells,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Curtis,  is  freely  used  in  the  study  of  those  departments  of 
natural  science  which  they  illustrate.  Philosophical,  astronom- 
ical, and  chemical  apparatus  will  in  due  time  be  provided 

The  following  are  the  names  of  pupils  to  whom  prizes  were 
awarded  for  superior  excellence  in  the  subjects  proposed  at  the 
banning  of  the  year. 
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Spkllino. 
1st  Prize,  Ada  T.  Somers,  missed  no  word  in  4,000, 
2d     "      Theresa  B.  Healey, ''      ]       «      *«      « 
8d     "      SaraE.  Husted       u      ^      u     u      u 

SOHOLABSHIP,  AtTBKDAKGB  AMD  DePOBTUSKI: 

1st,  Mary  K  Weld. 
2d,  Eva  J.  Phelps, 
dd,      Samuel  F.  Chamberlin. 

PXBFBCT    ATTENftAVCB    AND  DePOBTKENT, 

Seniors. 
Helen  M.  Roberts.  Mary  R  Weld. 

Mary  J.  Qoinley.  Walter  C.  Roberts. 

Juniors. 
S.  EUen  Brown.  Eva  J.  Phelps. 

3d  Class. 
Annie  E.  Hayes.  Grace  W.  Pillsbury. 

Ella  F.  Healey.  Fannie  L.  Rice. 

Theresa  B.  Healey.  Hattie  A.  Sperry. 

Maggie  P.  MofEatt.  Elmer  L.  Armstrong. 

Uh  Class. 

Kate  L.  Bolton.  Gertrude  Halliday. 

Annie  M.  Brennan.  Maria  A.  Hodgson. 

Rosie  K  Briggs.  Hattie  A.  Prince. 

Augusta  B.  Coyne.  Sara  6.  Stow. 

Jennie  W.  Gkirdner.  Max  Mailhouse. 

Julia  E.  Gibbs.  Thomas  P.  Rochfort. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Walker,  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term,  is  the  most  marked  event  of  the  year.  In  her  retirement 
from  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  the  special  charge 
which  she  has  sustained  in  preparing  young  teachers  for  their 
vocation,  during  the  past  five  years,  our  schools  and  conununity 
suifer  a  loss  of  experience,  faithful  service,  and  capability 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  Beginning  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  training  department,  by  careful 
observation,  rare  good  judgment,  skill,  and  unwearied  effort, 
she  has  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which  cannot  fail. 
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under  judicious  directdon,  to  produce  most  valuable  results  in 
the  work  of  public  instruction. 

Two  years  ago  the  question  arose  whether  a  female  teacher 
could  be  found  competent  to  perform  the  duties  which  had 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  a  male  principal  After  considerable 
discussion  and  some  expression  of  misgiving  in  relation  to 
the  expediency  of  hazarding  the  change,  the  decision  was 
reached  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  Miss  Walker 
was  then  transferred  from  the  Fair  Street  School  to  that  on 
Cedar  Street  The  results  of  the  past  year  have  been  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  during. the  first  year  after  the  change,  of  which 
I  expressed  an  opinion  in  my  last  report 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  in  Miss  Williams,  successor  to 
Miss  Walker  as  principal  of  the  Fair  Street  School,  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  in  the  Cedar  Street  School. 
Her  long  experience — some  twelve  years — in  the  New  Haven 
schools,  and  her  success  as  principal  for  five  years  of  the  Dix well 
School  and  two  years  of  the  Fair  Street  Training  School, 
ftirnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  qualifications  for  the 
position  vacated  by  Miss  Walker.  Miss  Williams  entered  upon 
her  duties  in  the  Cedar  Street  School  in  May  last,  and  has 
completed  her  first  term  there  with  her  usual  success. 

Miss  E^ATHERiNE  BuTTS,  formerly  first  assistant  in  the  Dwight 
School,  and  during  the  last  four  years  in  charge  of  the  primary 
room  of  the  Webster  School,  was  appointed  as  successor  to 
Miss  Williams  in  the  Fair  Street  Training  School  'f  his  posi- 
tion she  has  occupied  during  the  last  summer  tenn.  Her 
education  at  the  State  Normal  School,  her  varied  experience  in 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  instruction,  with  the  earnest 
devotion,  faithfulness,  and  excellent  results  observed  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  marked  her  as  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  office  to  which  she  has  been  appointed.  Her  experience 
during  the  past  term  gives  assurance  of  future  success. 

Five  years  ago  last  January  the  Fair  Street  Training  School 
was  opened  with  four  teachers  placed  on  a  course  of  prepar- 
ation for  teaching,  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  Miss 
Cornelia  A.  Walker.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
past  year  not  less  than  twenty  young  ladies  have  been  engaged 
in  the  Fair  and  Cedar  Street  Training  Schools,  learning  from 
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actual  work  of  the  school-room  how  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  teacher.  Nor  has  the  latter  number  been  any  too  large  to 
supply  the  demands  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  teachers, 
opening  of  new  rooms,  and  the  call  for  substitutes  for  teachers 
temporarily  absent  Twenty  appointments  have  been  made 
from  the  two  schools  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Sixty- 
three  names  appear  in  the  list  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year  of 
young  ladies  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  he  Train- 
ing schools  of  New  Haven.  The  aggregate  amount  to  be  paid 
them  for  their  services  is  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($28,450).  But  a  few  years  since  nearly  all 
these  young  teachers  were  pupils  in  our  schools. 

The  question  may  occur  to  some,  how  could  the  laige  num- 
ber of  vacancies  which  occur  every  year  be  filled,  if  we  had  no 
training  schools?  Only  two  resources  can  be  named:  (1)  by 
placing  these  same  young  ladies  in  charge  of  the  children, 
without  experience,  without  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  with  the  risk  of  total  failure 
and  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  schools;  or  (2)  by 
going  abroad  for  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  Teachers  thus 
obtained  would  be  unacquainted  with  our  system  and  methods, 
and  not  unfrequently  would  be  found  poorly  qualified  for  their 
duties. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  a  training  department  is  an  indispen- 
sable appendage  to  our  public  school  system.  The  important 
question  to  be  answered  is,  how  can  the  literary  qualifications 
of  candidates  be  rendered  more  complete?  If  our  schools 
are  to  be  provided  largely  from  residents  of  New  Haven,  the 
answer  is  at  hand,— our  High  School  must  furnish  the  can- 
didates to  a  very  great  extent.  Nor  will  those  be  satis&ctory 
who  have  spent  a  few  months  as  members  of  it,  except  occasion- 
ally for  primary  rooms.  Only  those  who  have  completed  a  full 
High  School  course  of  study,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  else- 
where, can  ever  expect  to  rise  by  promotion  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools.  With  the 
preparation  which  the  High  School  gives,  to  which  add  the 
"unconscious  tuition"  in  methods  of  discipline,  instruction, 
and  general  management,  which  our  pupils  acquire  in  passing 
through  the  various  grades  of  a  public  school  course,  our  own 
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community  can  and  ought  to  furnish  the  most  efficient  body  of 
teachers  to  be  found. 

DRAWING. 

The  system  of  drawing,  commenced  several  years  since,  has 
been  steadily  pursued,  with  such  results  as  to  prove  quite  satis- 
factorily the  practicability  of  securing  successful  instruction  in 
this  department.  Two  things  only  are  needful  to  attain  success, 
a  teacher  qualified  to  impart  instruction,  and  faithful  effort  No 
failure  has  occurred  where  these  have  been  conspicuoua  The 
increasing  capability  of  our  teachers  in  drawing  has  been 
marked.  Practice,  as  in  teaching  arithmetic,  brings  increased 
facility. 

The  upper  classes  in  the  Grammar  School  have  reached  the 
higher  numbers  of  Bail's  charts,  and  the  work  of  the  pupils  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  Steadiness  of  hand  and 
accuracy  of  eye  in  drawing  lines  without  the  aid  of  a  ruler 
have  been  generally  noteworthy,  and  in  many  cases  quite 
remarkable. 

Professor  Bail  has  prepared  a  manual  for  teachers  which  can-, 
not  fail  to  make  the  methods  of  teaching  so  plain  that  one  with 
almost  no  experience  will  be  able  to  direct  a  class.  Of  course 
it  should  not  diminish  the  effort  of  any  teacher  in  making 
thorough  preparation  for  giving  instruction.  But  young 
teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  perplexity  of  determining 
how  to  proceed, 

Plain  directions  are  given  to  the  teacher  for  the  construction 
of  each  figure,  and  the  figure  itself  is  so  marked  that  every  step 
in  the  process  is  made  clear  to  the  comprehension  even  of  a 
child.  With  this  new  aid  in  the  department  of  drawing,  teachers 
will  without  doubt  receive  and  communicate  to  their  pupils  an 
impulse  which  will  be  manifest  in  the  largely  improved  work  of 
the  next  year. 

The  fresh  interest  aWakened  quite  generally  throughout  the 
country  on  this  subject  is  proof  that  the  people  begin  to 
appreciate  what  may  be  gained  from  the  art  for  individual 
and  public  benefit  The  recent  action  in  Massachusetts,  by 
which  the  services  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith  from  London  have  been 
secured,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  has  attended  his  instruction^ 
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are  gratifying  evidcDce  of  large  saccess  in  the  near  fatara  And 
it  is  no  less  gratifying  to  find  that  the  system  already  adopted 
and  well  established  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven  is  almost 
identical  with  that  introduced  by  Prof.  Smith,  both  in  method 
of  instruction  and  arrangement  of  lessona 

When  we  can  add  to  the  present  coarse  exercises  that  shall 
draw  out  and  test  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  pupils,  valuable 
practical  results  will  soon  be  apparent. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  continued  success  in  this  department  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extended  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  value  of  the  Primary  Musical  Reader,  introduced  last  year, 
becomes  more  clearly  obvious  as  the  children  in  the  lower 
grades  advance  step  by  step  from  the  simplest  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult lessons.  Formerly  the  simplest  written  music  was  com- 
menced in  No.  Five  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  two  grjides  and 
a  half  higher  than  at  present  In  the  careless  song  singing  by 
rote,  bad  habits  in  the  use  of  the  voice  were  almost  uniformly 
acquired  by  those  who  attempted  to  sing,  and  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  sing  made  no  preparation  for  commencing  music 
as  a  regular  exercise  with  the  book.  Consequently  the  subject 
was  taken  up  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  the  wonder  is  that 
so  few  were  disinclined  to  enter  upon  the  study.  Now  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  voice  is  begun  in  music  at  the  earliest  stage, 
where  it  will  give  the  proper  direction,  at  the  outset,  for  success- 
ful vocal  culture  for  universal  application. 

Our  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  are  able  to  give 
instruction  so  as  to  produce  good  results  at  the  examination  of 
the  classes.  The  lessons  are  so  simple  and  progressive  that  any 
teacher,  with  an  ear  to  discriminate  tones,  is  able  to  advance 
with  the  pupils,  in  their  practice,  until  a  capability  is  acquired 
of  giving  instruction  in  this  study  with  as  much  facility  as  in 
arithmetic  or  reading. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  results  of  the  last  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  in  music,  for  which  lessons  were  written,  at 
the  moment,  to  test  the  ability  of  each  pupil.     The  exercises 
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used  will  be  fouDd  in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  as  prepared 
for  the  different  grades, — ^also,  the  results  of  the  examination, — 
by  Mr.  Jepson,  in  the  various  rooms, 

A  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  music  in  the  higher  grades 
by  what  has  been  accomph'shed  in  the  lower;  yet  not  until 
these  younger  pupils  are  promoted  will  the  full  force  and  bene- 
fit of  what  has  been  begun  during  the  past  year  be  realized. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  in  the  highest  rooms  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  for  the  earnest  interest  which  they  have  them- 
selves felt  and  created  in  their  pupils.  Little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  High  School,  owing  to  a  want  of  a  "  local  habita- 
tion" during  the  construction  of  the  new  High  School  edifice. 
Under  more  favorable  auspices,  hereafter,  without  doubt  the 
pupils  of  that  school  will  produce  results  worthy  of  the  highest 
department  of  our  sohoola 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  commenced  its  winter  session  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Oct  2.  Mr.  T.  P.  Prudden  succeeded  Mr.  Driscoll  as  prin. 
cipal,  and  was  assisted  by  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year 
with  two  exceptions ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Hart  in  place  of  Mr.  Patterson 
and  Mr.  Adolph  Asher,  who  was  employed  to  aid  the  German 
pupils  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  was  somewhat  larger 
than  during  the  previous  winter.  The  average  number  in 
attendance  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  was  slightly  larger 
than  during  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year ;  but  during 
the  last  term  of  twelve  weeks  the  number  was  less.  The 
diminution  was  probably  due  chiefly  to  a  change  of  nights  to 
accommodate  the  drawing  class,  requiring  a.  school  session  on 
Wednesday  evening,  which  had  previously  been  set  apart  by 
the  members  of  the  school  as  a  free  evening. 

The  attendance  through  the  winter  was  about  73  per  cent., 
which  was  about  five  and  a  half  (5i)  per  cent  better  than  the 
previous  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  through  the  season. 


FiBST  Tebh. 

Tagt^m 

Whole  No. 

At.  No.   AT.Nfarh 

reesB. 

Bogtot 

BoglBt. 

Attend 

1 

240 

196 

169 

2 

217 

199 

153 

3 

221 

202 

158 

4 

206 

194 

150 

5 

193 

182 

130 

6 

211 

190 

146 

7 

205 

194 

143 

8 

193 

186 

135 

0 

187 

180 

128 

10 

189 

173 

124 

11 

174 

163 

109 

12 

155 

145 

95 

Second  Term. 

ir«i«Va 

Whole  No. 

At.  No.   At.  Nlffl 

*een< 

Beglst. 

Begtet.       AtteSi 

1 

141 

138              97 

2 

165 

156         107 

3 

159 

151         104 

4 

163 

154         107 

5 

139 

133           96 

6 

147 

136          102 

7 

142 

120           87 

8 

129 

117           84 

9 

110 

88           57 

10 

110 

85           53 

11 

95 

69           48 

12 

90 

60           44 

221         184         137  165         117  82 

1872  Attendance,  First  Term,  74  J  pr.  ct. ;  Second  Term,  71^  pr,  et 
1871  "  "  71*      "  "  64 

Increase,  3        "  "  7^ 

The  character  of  the  members  of  the  school  for  stability, 
earnestness,  and  application  to  their  studies  appears  to  improve 
each  year.  At  the  opening  in  the  autumn,  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  boys  and  some  young  men  are  drawn  in  through  curiosity, 
with  the  expectation  of  entertainment  rather  than  improvement 
by  their  own  earnest,  personal  effort  T^hese  soon  withdrew 
and  left  those  unmolested  who  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  offered.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  proficiency 
have  occurred  in  this  school.  One  man  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  when  he  began, 
was  able  to  read  the  Second  Reader  with  considerable  fluency, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  ideas  which  the  words  of 
the  book  revealed  to  him.  The  penmanship  which  he  acquired 
would  compare  well  with  that  of  a  majority  of  our  successful 
business  men  in  regularity  and  distinctness.  Only  elementary 
instruction  has  been  given,  but  that  is  all  the  wants  of  most  of 
the  pupils  seem  to  require  at  present  Applications  have  been 
made,  however,  by  intelligent  young  inen  for  instruction  in 
more  advanced  studies  than  have  been  taught,  for  which  the 
Board  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  provision. 
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The  school  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  teachers  employed 
are  not  only  members  of  some  department  of  the  University, 
but  have  had  previous  experience  in  teaching ;  and  great  credit 
is  due  them  that  they  ent^r  into  the  work  with  the  same  in- 
terest and  zeal  that  they  would  devote  themselves  to  a  higher 
course  of  instruction.  The  school  is  visited  frequently  by  our 
citizens  and  strangers,  who  express  their  opinion  with  emphasis, 
that  no  more  valuable  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Education  than  is  accomplished  in  this  school ; 
to  which  I  cordially  assent 

During  the  last  half  of  the  winter  session  Prof.  Bail  gave 
(without  charge)  a  course  of  lessons  in  Drawing  to  the  young 
men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  This  is  the  fourth  series 
he  has  given  the  young  men';  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  pub- 
lic are  benefited  in  obtaining  work  done  by  more  intelligent 
mechanics,  and  the  citizens  themselves  by  increased  skill  and 
the  more  valuable  service  the  workmen  are  able  to  render. 

UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in  September  last,  the 
schools  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Misses  M.  and 
E.  A.  Wildman  exchanged  school  premises. 

Whiting  St.  School. — A  little  more  than  a  full  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  school  for  boys,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hart, 
was  opened  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  object  The 
results  attained  have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its 
use&lness  warrants  its  continuance.  Its  utility  may  be  shown 
in  several  ways : 

1.  The  number  of  cases  which  under  former  regulations, 
would  have  resulted  in  "suspension,"  have  been  reduced  to 
about  half  the  number  of  the  .previous  year.  During  the  year 
ending  July  1st,  1871,  the  number  of  suspensions  reported  was 
198.  But  the  school  had  been  several  months  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  was  a  largely  reduced 
number;  for  the  report  of  the  year  ending  in  1870  gives  350 
as  the  number  of  suspensions.  During  the  past  year  the  whole 
number  "  transferred  "  to  both  ungraded  schools,  has  been  only 
106. 
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2.  The  number  of  cases  of  truancies  has  been  thirty-five  (35) 
less  than  during  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  daily  attendance  in  the  district  was  more 
than  one  thousand  (1,000)  greater  than  during  the  previous 
year. 

8.  The  relief  felt  by  teachers  on  account  of  the  diminished 
number  of  insubordinate  pupils  occasioned  by  tranrfer,  or  fear 
of  being  transferred,  and  the  increased  quiet,  good  order  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  graded  schools,  fully  compensate  for  all  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  sustaining  this  un^-aded  school 

4.  A  considerable  number  of  boys,  out  of  employment,  have 
voluntarily  come  into  the  school  and  improved  their  time 
profitably,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  in  indolence 
or  mischief.  Others,  found  loitering  about  the  streets,  have 
been  sent  into  the  school  by  the  truant  officers ;  though  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  the 
number  of  this  class  has  been  comparatively  small  Boys  be- 
yond parental  control  have  attended  school  quite  regularly,  who 
but  for  fear  of  arrest  would  never  have  been  seen  within  the 
walls  of  the  school-room. 

The  progress  of  these  boys  in  their  studies  has  been  gratify- 
ing. On  the  part  of  many  there  has  been  a  manifest  ambition 
to  excel  worthy  of  high  commendation.  Their  studies  have 
been  quite  elementary,  limited  mostly  to  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  occasional  conversational  exercises  on 
geography  and  objects. 

The  attendance  has  been  better,  perhaps,  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  daily  attendance  has  been  not  far  fiom  87  per 
cent  through  the  year.  The  whole  number  roistered  was  in 
the  Fall  Term  51,  Winter  62,  Summer  49.  The  whole  number 
of  boys  enrolled  during  the  year  has  been  about  180. 

The  Paik  St.  Ungraded  School  has  improved  so  much  in 
its  character,  progress  in  studies  and  regularity  of  attendance, 
that  it  &lls  but  little  behind  some  of  the  graded  schools  which 
are  free  from  many  of  its  hindrances.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  send  to  this  school  girls  whose  circumstances  at 
home  render  regular  attendance  at  the  graded  schools  impractic- 
able. Since  the  rule  authorizing  "  suspension  "  was  repealed, 
instead  of  removing  irregular  pupils  fix>m   school,  depriving 
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them  of  all  opportunity  for  learning  by  turning  them  into  the 
street,  after  ten  absences  and  tardinesses,  girls  are  transferred 
to  this  school,  as  boys,  for  the  same  reason,  are  sent  to  the 
Whiting  St  School. 

The  two  rooms,  neatly  finished  and  supplied  with  good  fomi- 
ture,  make  very  pleasant  and  attractive  quarters  for  the  school, 
— a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  Whiting  sL  building. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  all  interference  between  this  and 
the  training  school  below  is  avoided.  Both  schools  are  entirely 
independent  and  separate  from  each  other. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  T  think  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  congratulate  the  people  of  the  district  on  the  manifest 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  effort  to  perfect  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  by  which  their  children  may  become  intelligent, 
useful  and  respected  citizens  of  the  community  wherever  they 
may  dwell.  The  completion  of  the  new  High  School  edifice 
furnishes  proof  that  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
planning,  contracting  and  supervising,  have  not  been  insignifi- 
cant, if  only  the  responsibility  of  erecting  that  building  were  to 
be  regarded.  That,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  unremuner- 
ated  labor  which  they  have  performed. 

Less  conspicuous,  yet  more  important,  if  possible,  is  the  work 
accomplished  in  providing  for  those  less  favored  children,  whose 
circumstances  in  life  would  doom  them,  without  friendly  aid,  to 
the  degradation  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Here  has  been  labor 
demanding  careful  consideration ;  unremitted  watchfulness  and 
decided  action,  required  nowhere  else.  By  the  provision  of 
the  Board  for  truant,  vagrant  and  insubordinate  boys,  the  com- 
munity have  been  relieved  of  their  presence  about  their  houses 
and  on  the  streets ;  and  the  boys  have  been  saved  from  yield- 
ing to  habits  of  evil  doing,  by  wholesome  restraint  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  In  performing  the  work  directed 
by  the  Board,  its  officers  have  devoted  their  whole  time,  by 
day,  frequently  by  night,  and  not  without  occasional  intrusion 
upon  the  Sabbath,  to  accomplish  the  results  desired,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  the  most  complete  provision  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  children. 
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Besides  the  scores  of  regular  meetings  held  by  the  Board  and 
committees,  their  private  business  is  subject  to  daily  interrup- 
tion, and  no  small  amount  of  their  time  and  thought  are 
demanded  for  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  unremitted 
supervision  of  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  and 
of  the  eight  thousand  children  under  their  charge,  does  not 
permit  those  who  have  the  oversight  to  occupy  their  places  as 
mere  sinecure  oflScea 

Nor  do  the  teachers,  as  many  seem  to  think,  live  a  life  of  ease 
and  freedom  from  care,  greatly  to  be  envied.  Few  of  them  can 
drop  all  thought  and  feeling  of  responsibility  with  the  close  of 
their  school  hour^;  while  very  many  are  compelled  to  toil 
over  their  unfinished  work  during  the  large  hours  of  the  night, 
when  the  day  laborer  is  quietly  enjoying  rest 

But  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  character  of  our  public 
school  system  is  better  understood  and  appreciated  each  year ; 
and  in  due  time  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  few  who  will  fail  to 
understand  that  the  bfest  interests  of  the  whole  community  are 
consulted  and  provided  for  with  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  these  public  duties  assigned  to  them. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 

fSupt  Schools. 
Nm  JBiaverij  Aug.  31, 1872. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which  instruction  is 
provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than  those  pursued  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  is  the  highest  department  furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is  designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to 
give  definite  information  in  relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in 
the  re-organization  of  its  studies: 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School  comprises  such  instruction 
and  branches  of  study  as  will  give  to  its  pupils  both  a^  general  and  special  prepara- 
tion for  usefulness  in  after  life.  For  those  who  desire  a  course  of  thorough  mental 
training  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  a  more  extended  course  in  the  future,  either  in  classical  or  scientific 
studies,  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  fh>m  which  the  pupil  may  obtain 
a  general  knowledge  of  principles,  and  their  applications  in  the  various  departments 
of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space  of  four  years, 
thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish to  every  child  a  thorough  and  substantial  education. 

IL  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  school, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  particular  vocation,  a  selection  f^om 
the  regular  studies  may  be  made  adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation 
for  oommereiai  pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  reg^ular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
pupil  will  admit;  and  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to  Book-keeping,  Com- 
merdal  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business  Forms,  Ac.;  also  to  Mensuration, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  principles  of  Physical  Science  as  pertaining  to 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ac 

ni.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  educated  in  the  High 
School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation 
of  teachers  those  who  desire  to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented  is  a  condensed  plan  designed  to 
exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the  several  purposes  named.*  [See 
the  Course  of  Study,  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  XII.] 

*  Pupils  in  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  three  studie?,  two.of  which 
are  prescribed,  the  third  is  optional    The  optional  studies  are  in  Italics. 
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PROGRAMME 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  studj,  in  the  Commercial  or  Business  Departmeut,  will  occupy  one 
year,  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book-keeping,  also  Penmanship,  Oommerdal 
Law,  Correspondence  and  Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts,  JoumaliziDg, 
Posting  and  settling  Accounts,,  will  be  given,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  trans- 
actions in  different  kinds  of  business. 

Penmanahip.^ThQ  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such  as  to  insure  rapid  and 
legible  business  writing. 

Oommerdal  Law. — The  pupil  will  be  made  familiar  with  the  various  Legal  Forms 
for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory,  Collateral  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mort- 
gages, Bonds,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Ac 

.  Correspondence. — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  details  of  business  will 
be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve  as  subjects  for  business  letters.  These  letters 
wUl  be  critically  exHmined,  and  inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  corrected. 

Arithmetic — The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to  fit  the  pupil  for  adding, 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  Ledger  columns,  for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and 
Loss,  Insurance,  Taxes,  Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General  Average, 
Partial  Payments,  Equation  of  Payments,  and  Partnership  Settlements. 


TEBM8   OF  ADMISSION   TO  TUB   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a  new  class  takes 
place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  week  of  the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  resid- 
ing in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examination  unless  prevented  by 
sickness.  Those  thus  detained  and  non-residents  may  be  admitted  during  the  year 
for  special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  join- 
ing the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for  pupils 
received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are  examined  for 
admission : 

Arithmetic.  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Penmanship,  Music  and  Drawing.  A  knowledge  of  other  and  higher 
branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those  required. 

In  Arithhetio,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  of  "  French's 
Common  School"  and  "  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  or  some  other  equivalent 
text-books. 

In  English  Grakmab,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse,  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giving  rules  fVom  the  Grammar 
which  shall  indicate  a  dear  understanding  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the 
language. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  definitions,  elementary  principles  and  maps  of 
Mitchell^s  Intermediate  Oleography  is  required,  to  which  should  be  added  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  Descriptive  Geography  conUuned  in  the  text-books. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  IJQited  States  through  the  Revolutionary 
"War  is  required. 

Gk>od  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  oorreotly  ate  essential  qualifl* 
oations. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  io  the  G-rammar  Schools  are  not  reoeiyed  as  candi* 
dates  for  examination,  unless  reoommonded  by  the  Principal  as  in  his  opinion 
qualified  for  admission. 

The  examinatiou  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  SuperioteDdent  of  Schools, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  faster  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,*'  for  their  approval,  previous  to  examination.  The 
questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  Schools,  yet  they 
will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil  should 
be  familiar  trom  his  previous  instruction. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while  instruction  is  given 
in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and  German,  the  Board  of  Education  are 
determined  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of  instructiop  in  the  higher  English 
l>randies,  with  special  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  duties  of  Uf<d 
without  other  adyantages  thaa  those  which  they  will  all  here  obtain* 
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EXAMINATIOIir  OF  O Al^TDID ATES, 

June,  1872. 


KULES  FOB  THE  BZAKIHATION. 

1.  The  scholar  must  not  write  his  name  on  any  of  his  examination  papers. 

2.  Each  scholar  must  write,  at  the  Jiead  of  every  aheei  containing  answers  to  the 
questions,  the  following: 

1.  The  capikU  letter  designating  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

2.  Tlie  examination  number  to  be  used  instead  of  the  scholar's  name. 

3.  The  number  of  the  daas  to  which  he  belongs. 

4.  Tlie  date  of  the  examination. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper,  or  slate,  and  afterwards 
copied  upon  the  examination  paper ;  but  no  time  will  be  giren  for  copying  after 
the  expiration  of  the  tune  allowed  for  the  exerdse  (3  hours). 

4.  The  questions  Brenottobe  copied.  The  anstoer  must  be  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper  with  reference  to  neatness,  spelling  and 
penmanship  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  writing  should  be  kept  within  the 
marginal  linea 

6.  When  you  cannot  give  an  answer^  write  the  number  of  the  question^  and  write 
against  it — "cannot  answer." 

7.  Tlie  soUUian  of  each  problem  must  be  copied  in  JuU^  so  that  the  process  may 
be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

8.  Pupils  must  not  have  any  written  or  printed  matter,  except  the  questions, 
within  tlieir  reach  during  the  time  of  examination. 

9.  No  inquiries  by  the  scholars^  nor  escplanaiions  by  teachers^  relating  to  the  ques- 
tions or  work  of  the  examination,  are  allowed  during  the  time  assigned  to  each 
subject 

10.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until  their  papers  are  handed  in,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  undergo  a  subsequent  examination. 

l\.  AU  communication  between  pupils  during  the  examination  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

12.  The  examination  will  close  punctually  at  the  expiration  of  three  hours  fVom 
its  conmiencement;  but  any  who  choose  to  do  so  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the 
end  of  tvH)  hour& 

13.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  the  above  rules  will  subject  the  pupil  offending 
to  anrither  examination,  or  dismission  from  the  class. 

14.  All  the  printed  questions  and  the  answers  written  by  the  scholars  must  be 
collected  promptly  by  the  teachers,  at  the  end  of  the  three  hours,  and  forwarded, 
carefully  enveloped,  to  the  oiBce  of  the  Board  of  Education,  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

[Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  How  many  jards  of  doth  at  27  cents  a  yard  will  pay  for  9  pounds  of  butter 
at  42  cents  a  pound,  and  1  basket  worth  81  cents? 

2.  Reduce  }f  and  H^  to  their  lowest  terms,  also  write  the  table  of  square 
measure. 

3.  From  }  +  }  +  },  subtract  $  of  -^^,  and  diyide  the  remainder  by  |  x  6^. 

If      6       7      101 

4.  Find  the  value  of  jlXgjXgjX-if- 

6.  Find  the  value  of  4.8X.09-r.016. 

6.  How  many  bricks  will  be  required  for  a  walk,  25  rds.  4  ft  long  and  6  feet 
broad? 

7.  Define  reduction,  a  prime  number,  per  cent,  and  interest. 

8.  What  is  13f  per  cent  pf  837  bush,  of  wheat? 

9.  The  difference  in  longitude  between  New  Haven  and  San  Francisco  is  49*  3' ; 
what  is  the  difference  in  time  ? 

10.  What  is  the  interest  of  $324.48  for  2  yrs.  6  m.  18  d.  at  7  per  cent  ? 

11.  A  note  for  $500  at  6  per  cent  was  given  Jan.  1,  1862 ;  there  was  paid  on 
the  note  Jan.  1,  1867,  $.300;  how  much  was  due  July  1,  1871? 

12.  36  is  f  per  cent  of  what  number?    Explain. 

13.  A  house  was  sold  for  $6,000,  which  was  20  per  cent,  less  than  it  cost; 
what  was  the  cost? 

14.  If  you  buy  a  draft  for  $4,275,  payable  in  Kew  York  60  days  after  sight, 
exchange  i  per  cent,  premium,  what  does  the  draft  cost? 

15.  Write  2i,  6|,  I3f  and  5  so  as  to  form  a  true  proportion. 

16.  A,  B  and  C,  shipped  1,600  bushels  of  com  to  Liverpool,  A  fVirnishing  300 
bushels,  B  400,  and  0  the  balance;  150  bushels  are  thrown  overboard;  how 
much  must  each  lose? 

17.  Extract  the  square  root  of  .455625. 

18.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  9663697. 

19.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  $400  for  2  yrs.  4  m.  12  d.  at  5  per  cent 

20.  A  commission  merchant  receives  $1,640  with  which  to  buy  goods  after 
deducting  his  commission  of  2^  per  cent.    How  much  does  he  expend  for  goods? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

[Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  State  what  advantages  are  gained  f^om  the  study  of  English  Grammar. 

2.  Write  one  sentence,  or  more,  in  which  all  parts  of  speech  may  be  found. 
Write  over  the  wards  comprising  t&e  list,  the  name  of  each  pari  of  speech, 

3.  Name  the  part  of  speech  that  relates  to  objects;  to  actions;  to  qualities. 

4.  Define  a  subject;  a  predicate;  a  proposition. 

5.  State  how  you  determine  whether  a  word  is  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

6.  What  is  an  adjunct,  or  prepositional  phrase?    Give  an  example. 

7.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a  word  is  in  the  indicative,  potential  or  imper- 
ative mood? 

8.  Name  the  five  forms  of  tenses.    Give  a  short  sentence  to  illustrate  each. 

9.  How  do  you  distinguish  a  phrase  from  a  clause?    Give  an  example  of  a 
phrase,  a  clause  and  a  simple  senience* 
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10.  Write  the  plural  of  hero,  cuckoo,  chimney,  muBsulman,  beef,  mouse,  tooth, 
tf  he,  axis.' 

11.  Write  the  foUowing  words  in  the  pOBsessive  case,  both  singular  and  plural 
numbers: 

Bo^,  man,  ladj,  one,  other,  I,  thou,  he,  she,  it 

12.  Compare  small,  irregular,  lively,  more,  worse,  leas,  next,  last,  first,  farthest 

13.  Name  the  four  classes  of  pronouns;  give  an  example  of  each. 

14.  What  is  a  principal  verb?    What  an  auxiliary  verb?    Give  an  example  of 
each. 

15.  Explain  why  the  following  sentences  are  ungrammatical: 

1.  We  sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope. 

2.  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with* 

3.  Whom  do  you  think  it  was? 

4.  Where  is  your  slate  and  pencil? 

5.  Either  one  of  the  schools  are  good  enough* 

16.  Give  the  formula,  or  order  of  parsing  a  noun. 

17.  Analyse  the  following  sentence: 

A  large  tree  spread  its  shade  over  us,  and  gently  rustled  in  the  breece. 

18.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  following: 

Hett^  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rtsi^ 
(JFbr  BnUxia  is  an  honorable  man^ 
So  are  they  ofl,  aU  honorable  men). 
Came  I  to  apeak  in  Couar^a  flmeral. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

[Time,  8  hours.] 

1.  Define  (1)  Physical,  (2)  liathematioal,  (3)  Political  Geography. 

2.  Where  must  a  place  be  located  to  have  neither  latitude  nor  longitude? 

8.  (1.)  How  many  degrees  of  longitude  make  one  hour's  difference  in  time 
between  two  places? 
(2.)  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco? 

Between  New  York  and  London  ? 
(3.)  At  12  o'clock,  noon,  at  New  York,  what  is  the  hour  of  the  day  at  San 
Francisco  ?    At  London  ? 

4.  Name  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  tJ.  States, — give  the  population  of  each  by 
the  census  of  1870, — ^tell  in  what  State,  in  what  part  of  it,— on  what  water  each  is 
situated. 

5.  Explain  how  day  and  night  are  caused;  how  the  seasons  are  produced;  state 
where  day  and  night  are  always  of  equal  length. « 

6.  Name  the  countries  in  which  the  Andes  range  of  mountains  lies,  or  which 
border  on  either  side  of  it 

7.  Name,  in  order,  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river,  beginning  on 
the  right  bank  at  its  mouth,  returning  on  the  left  bank  to  its  mouth. 

8.  A  vessel  is  at  Chicago.  Name,  in  order,  the  waters  over  which  it  must  pass, 
and  the  direction  it  moves  over  each  portion,  to  reach  Cincinnati 

9.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Connecticut  (making  the  northern  boundary  six 
inches  in  length) ;  draw  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  and  write  their  names ;  draw 
and  name  the  three  largest  rivers ;  locate  and  name  all  the  cities  of  the  State. 


APPKKDIX.  VU 

10.  Bound  New  Haven.    Give  its  populatioD,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

1 1.  Over  what  raih-oad  would  you  pass  in  going  from  New  Haven  to  New  Lon- 
don? Name  five  towns  and  three  counties  through  which  the  road  passes.  How 
many  miles  from  New  Haven  to  New  London? 

12.  Name  five  inland  seas,  and  five  gulfs  or  bays  within  and  on  the  borders  of 
Europe. 

13.  Name  one  lake  or  more,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  in  Russia,  in 
Siberia 

14.  Locate  and  describe  Gibraltar,  Giant's  Causeway,  Vesuvius,  Mammoth  Cave, 
Yo  Semite. 

15.  Name  the  principal  seaport  in  each  of  five  countries  of  South  America. 

16.  In  traveling  by  railroad  from  New  Haven  to  Chicago,  describe  the  route  you 
would  take,  naming  the  roads,  the  States  (in  order)  and  principal  cities  in  each 
State  on  the  road. 

17.  Name  ten  articles  imported,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

18.  Name  some  of  the  principal  industrial  pursuits  and  productions  of  Connecti- 
cut,—of  Pennsylvania,— of  Illinois, — of  the  Gulf  States. 

19.  Name  the  principal  forms  of  government,  and  name  a  country  that  repre- 
sents each  form. 

20.  Describe  the  three  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  What  does  History  teach  us? 

2.  Name  five  eariy  voyagers  to  America.  Under  what  flag  did  each  sail? 
What  did  each  discover? 

8.  Name  ihree  earliest  settlements  made  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States.    In  what  years? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  William  Penn. 

5.  Describe  the  voyage  and  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

6.  Describe  two  principal  tribes  of  Indians  found  in  Connecticat ;  where  they 
lived. 

7.  Name  three  colonies  established  early  in  Connecticut  Whidi  two  united ; 
what  became  of  the  third  ? 

8.  How  did  Connecticut  prevent  Gov.  Andros  from  taking  away  her  charter? 

9.  How  came  Connecticut  to  have  two  capitals? 

10.  When  did  slavery  begin  and  end  in  the  United  States? 

11.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

12.  Describe  Washington's  mission  to  the  French,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

13.  Describe  the  battle  in  which  Braddock  was  defeated. 

14.  Give  the  name  and  location  of  the  fort  which  Brnddodc  was  sent  to  take* 
What  city  stands  on  the  same  spot?    At  the  junction  of  what  two  rivers  ? 

15.  State  some  prominent  points  of  the  character  and  life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

16.  When  and  where  was  the  first  engagement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution? 
Describe  the  event 


VUl  APPENDIX, 

17.  Name  some  historiosl  e^ent  which  occurred  in  each  of  the  following  yean: 
1492;  1607;  1620;  1636;  1638;   1753;  1776;  1783;  1812;  1861. 

18.  Name  fiiot  moat  eminent  commandera  in  the  ReTolutionary  war ;  in  what  bat- 
tles were  they  most  conspicuous  ? 

19.  What  towns  in  Connecticut  suffered  most  firom  attack  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  ?    Who  commanded  the  British  troops  ?    Where  was  his  native  place  T 

20.  Give  the  names,  in  order,  of  men  who  hare  heen  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Name  some  event  which  oharaoterized  each  administration  of  any  five  of 
them. 
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EXERCISES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING,  APRIL,  1872. 
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High  School,  ... 
Webster  School,- 
Eaton           " 
Wooster       " 
Dwight 
Skinner         " 
Washington  " 
Woolsey       " 
HamUton      " 
Cedar  St.       " 
Dixwell  Av. " 
South  St.      " 
Fair  St.         " 
Oak  St: 
Edwards  St " 
Genn.-Eng.  " 
Division  St  " 
Clinton  Av.  " 
Washington  Brs., 
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Names  of  Pupils  who  have  been  present  every  School  Session 
during  the  past  year^  or  longer. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Misfl  Mary  F.  Frisbie, 

"   M.  B.  Durham, 

«•   M.  J.  Qiiinley, 

"  H.  E.  Roberta, 

Master  W.  C.  Roberts,  2  years, 

Miss  E.  J.  Phelps, 

'*     E.  L.  Williams, 

*'     A.  E.  Hayes,  2  years, 

"     E.  F.  Healy, 

"    T.  B.  Healy, 

"     M.  P.  Moffatt,  2  years, 

"    P.  L.  Rice, 

"    H.  Roemer, 

"     H.  A.  Sperry,  2  years. 
Master  J.  F.  Luby, 


Master  G.  P.  Rockwell, 
Miss  K.  L.  Bolton, 
"    M.  li.  Bradley, 
"    A.  M.  Brennan, 
**    R.  E.  Briggs. 
"    A.  B.  Coyne, 
"    M.  M.  Ferris, 
*'    J.  W.  Gardner, 
"    J.  P.  Gibbs, 
"    G.  HaDiday, 
"    M.  A.  Hodgson, 
••    a  G.  Stow, 
"    a  A.  Wilcox, 
Master  M.  MaUhouse, 
"     T.  B.  Rochfort 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


BooniB.  NftmeeofPapUfl. 

No.  12.  LUUan  L  Clark,  2  years, 

"  Leopold  Gruener, 

**  Hattie  H.  Harrison,  2  years, 

"  J.  Willie  Sears,  3  years, 

"  Fred.  L.  Trowbric^, 

••  Alice  J.  Usher, 

**  Chas.  E.  Hoadley, 

'*  Mortimer  B.Hubbell, 

"  Theophilus  E.  Liefield. 

No.  11.  Frank  Moesch, 

No.  10.  Charles  A.  Bucholz, 

"  Willie  T.  Dodd, 

"  John  H.  Gould,  3  years, 

**  Edward  C.  Reynolds, 

"  Josle  Carroll, 

*•  Katie  A.  Flynn, 

"  Dora  Morstatter,  2  years, 

•*  H.  George  Hoadley, 

No.  9.  Louis  Dambacher, 


No.  8. 
II 
II 

No.  7. 
II 

il 
II 

No.  6. 

II 

II 
II 

No.  6. 
ti 

No.  4. 

No.  3. 

ti 

No.  2. 


NftmefofPaplli. 
Sarah  Owens, 
Samuel  Buckmaster, 
Charles  Edwards, 
George  Rudolph, 
Charles  Stoeckel, 
Anna  Tumbull,  3  years, 
George  Campbell, 
Herbert  Clark, 
Charles  Strong, 
Mary  Pfleghar,  2  years, 
Mary  Kelley, 
David  Richards, 
Minnie  Meshurul, 
Mary  Campbell, 
Maggie  Flynn,  2  years, 
Janie  Ginty, 
Patrick  Farrell, 
Freddie  Dickerman, 
Louis  Hoffineister, 
Lizzie  Pfleghar,  2  years. 


SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 


No.  6.  Lottie  Ooplin, 

"  Mary  A.  Ford,  2  years, 

*'  Mary  Genot, 

"  Jessie  Meshan.  2  years, 

"  Mar^raret  Ruttiger,  2  years, 

**  Caroline  Ruttiger, 

"  Katie  Taylor, 

'*  John  Padeau, 

No.  5.  Katie  Curran, 

"  Lizzie  Powers, 


No.  6. 
No.  4. 


No.  3. 


No.  2. 


Mary  Williams, 
Josephine  Hopple, 
Katie  Reynolds, 
Stephen  (Connors,  2  years, 
Willie  Purdie, 
Lizzie  Genot, 
Johnie  Bohen, 
Willie  Galvin, 
Mary  Devanny, 
James  A.  Connors. 
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OAK  8TEEBT  SCHOOL. 

Booms. 

Names  of  PapllB. 

Booms. 

Nsmes  of  PapUs. 

No.  4. 

WiUie  Neville, 

Na4. 

Jennie  Prince, 

/» 

Mary  Marzi, 

No.  3. 

WiUie  CosteUo, 

a 

MaryOartel, 

tt 

Frank  Edwards. 

EATON 

SCHOOL. 

No.  12. 

Joseph  Buckingham, 

No.  9. 

Willie  Sohraeder.  2  years, 

t( 

George  Durham , 

No.  8. 

Clifford  Booth,  2  years. 

it 

Alfred  Westbrook, 

it 

Willie  Sisk, 

No.  11. 

Mary  Healy, 

No.  6. 

Ella  Harmon, 

No.  10. 

Waiie  Brinley, 

No.  5. 

Henry  Dexheimer, 

11 

Ida  Boone, 

tt 

Joseph  Clark, 

No.  9. 

Minnie  Cloasan, 

No.  4. 

George  Ehler, 

a 

Daniel  McNamara,  6 

years. 

it 

Amelia  Perpente, 

tt 

David  McNamara,  6 

years. 

II 

Bessie  Bobmson, 

t( 

Frank  Osbom, 

No.  2. 

Frauds  ELammerer. 

WOOSTBR 

SCHOOL. 

No.  12. 

Harry  Shelly, 

No.  6. 

Willie  Peck, 

No.  10. 

Arthur  Lyersipf, 

tt 

Henry  Norris, 

ti 

Stephen  Maher, 

11 

Louis  Smith, 

No.  9. 

Daniel  Sullay, 

It 

Annie  Bums, 

ti 

John  M.  Cheane, 

II 

(» 

Emma  M.  Califf, 

No.  4. 

James  Bums, 

No.  8. 

Emma  Bryant, 

It 

Dennis  Madigan, 

It 

Thomas  Clyne, 

11 

John  Ryan, 

i( 

Freddie  Sprague,  3  years, 

II 

Freddie  Schurig, 

No.  1. 

Lizzie  Coley, 

11 

Marie  Thatcher, 

(t 

Nellie  Desmond, 

It 

Thomas  Sheridan, 

11 

Annie  MoArthur, 

ti 

Prankie  Benton, 

It 

Edna  Sherwood, 

11 

Stanley  Bird, 

It 

Freddie  Bentley, 

No.  3. 

Kate  Connery, 

ti 

Willie  Jones, 

tt 

Mary  Cummings, 

i» 

AlfVed  Mix. 

It 

Jennie  Manwaring, 

No.  6. 

Linus  Sprague, 

11 

James  Kinsella, 

It 

Susie  Eillam, 

11 

Michael  Ryan, 

tt 

Jennie  Woodend, 

It 

Solomon  Ryan, 

It 

Delia  Dugan, 

No.  2. 

Lizzie  Read, 

HAMILTOl 

1  SCHOOL. 

No.  11. 

Mary  A.  Sullivan,  3 

years. 

No.  9. 

Jennie  Torpy, 

It 

Maggie  O'Bryan, 

No.  6. 

Maggie  Crouin, 

u 

Louisa  Gafihey, 

It 

Nellie  Gurley, 

u 

Thomas  Sullivan, 

11 

William  Browne, 

No.  10. 

Thomas  Shanley, 

No.  6. 

Bridget  Cronin, 

No.  9. 

Andrew  Bohen« 

It 

Peter  Kelley, 

11 

Wilhe  Lynch, 

No.  4. 

Ellie  McPartland,  2  years. 

It 

Maggie  Healy,  3  years, 

tt 

Chrisly  McBrien, 

It 

Maggie  Scanlon, 

No.  3. 

FAIR  STREET  SCHOOL. 
No.  4.     Freddie  Lobdell,  |  No.  3.     Rebecca  McColiffe. 
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SKINNER  SCHOOL. 


12. 


Names  of  PapO*.                      Boomi. 

KamMOfPapni. 

Charles  ChurchiU, 

No.  8. 

Katie  Cunningham, 

Theodore  Sucher, 

No.  7. 

Ella  Banks, 

u 

Archie  Foley, 

Nellie  EUiott. 

t( 

Fiddle  Mallory, 

Bmma  Granniss,  3  years, 

No.  6. 

Freddie  Sdiussler, 

Lottie  Hughes,  3  years, 

II 

James  Flyun, 

Lottie  Judson, 

No.  6. 

Patsie  Conners,  2  years. 

Ida  Parsons, 

(1 

Katie  Johnson, 

Addie  Arthur, 

(1 

(reorge  Merrick, 

Emma  Schussler, 

No.  4. 

Charles  Dewell, 

Timothy  Ford, 

ii 

Seth  Johnson, 

Bernard  Shanley,  3  years. 

It 

Uphamie  Twiname, 

Mattie  Storer, 

11 

Willis  Ronalds, 

Nellie  A.  Gk>wer, 

No.  3. 

Minnie  Kane, 

Richard  Sisk, 

ii 

Albert  Schade, 

Greorge  Adt, 

No.  2. 

Josie  Spang. 

Allen  Buckingham, 

EDWARDS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Annie  Ford, 

1  No.  2. 

James  Crowley, 

Hattie  Smith, 

1 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Hattie  Price,  2  years. 

No.  6. 

Fred.  Fenouillet, 

Ida  Eaton,     • 

" 

James  O'Brien, 

Freierick  (vlemmons, 

No.  6. 

Terrenoe  Smith, 

John  Fogarty,  2  years, 

II 

Maurice  Spencer. 

Ella  Corhusier, 

ti 

Patrick  Fitzgerald,  2  years. 

Belle  Gaffney, 

No.  4. 

Eddie  Lavette, 

Nellie  Barker, 

No.  3. 

Joseph  White, 

Fred.  C.  Hartung,  2  years, 

It 

Maggie  Piggott, 

George  Burton, 

No.  2. 

George  Miller, 

.Mary  Miller, 

II 

Abbie  Hyde, 

Willie  H.  Clemmons, 

tt 

Charles  Cannon, 

Mary  A.  Eagan, 

II 

Theresa  Mulligan, 

Louis  A.  Fenouillet, 

II 

Alice  Gates, 

Zita  Curtis, 

No.  L 

Eddie  Cannon. 

WASHINGTON 

BRANCH,  NO.  2. 

Alice  Peckham, 

Mary  O'Mean. 

Jennie  Miller, 

CITY  POIN 

T  SCHOOL. 

Charley  Button,  1  year. 

1 

WOOLSEI 

'  SCHOOL. 

Bertha  Chipman, 

No.  6. 

Lucy  A.  Merwin, 

Martin  Coates, 

No.  5. 

William  Baker, 

NeUie  Linsley, 

ti 

Ernest  Ball, 

John  C.  Bradley, 

II 

Emma  Augur, 

Wallace  H.  Bradley, 

No.  3. 

George  Moulthrop, 

Freddie  Wiser, 

II 

Joseph  Barnes, 

Mary  Baker, 

II 

Ella  Augur. 

Helen  L.  Rice, 

CLINTON  A 

V.  S(?HOOL. 

Frederick  Nuttingham. 

NEW  HAVEN 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL  MAJSTQAL. 


TSTBW  HAT  EN  SCHOOL  DIBTRXCTB. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  is  divided  into  two  school  district. 
VLB :  the  City  and  Westville. 

IL 

BOUNDS   OF  THE   CITT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  that  part  of 
the  town  of  New  Haven  which  lies  east  of  a  line  ranning  from  the 
bridge  over  West  River  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of 
Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flow- 
ing into  said  pond  to  the  Hamden  line.  It  is  divided  for  conven- 
ience into  seven  sub-districts,  w;^th  the  following  boundaries,  vii: 

Washington,  beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of 
Congress  avenue  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  street 
to  the  water,  and  all  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated* 

Websteb,  beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  inclnda 
both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Howe,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of 
Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm 
to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel 
to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to  West  Water,  both  sides  of  West 
Water  to  Meadow,  both  sides  of  Meadow  to  Congress  avenue,  and 
neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  to  West  Bridge,  with  all  the 
streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

D WIGHT,  beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither 
side  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George  to 
Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  U> 
York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to  College, 
neither  side  of  College  to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Prospect  to  the 
Hamden  Line,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 
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Skikitbb,  beginmng  at  the  janction  of  Prospect  street  with  the 
[amden  Line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  street  to  Grove, 
either  side  of  Grove  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to  Veto,  thence 
rossing  State  street  to  the  head  of  Olive,  inclndes  neither  side  of 
Hive  to  William  street,  neither  side  of  William  to  Fraoklin, 
:ience  crosses  to  Myrtle  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Myrtle  to 
[ill  River,  with  all  the  streets  within  the  lines  thus  indicated. 

WoosTBR,  beginning  at  the  comer  of  State  and  West  Water 
breets,  includes  both  sides  of  State  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of 
)hapel  to  Franklin,  neither  side  of  Franklin  to  Grand,  neither  side 
f  Grand  to  Hamilton,  neither  side  of  Hamilton  to  Myrtle,  neither 
ide  of  Myrtle  to  Mill  River,  and  all  streets  within  the  boundaries 
0  indicated. 

Eaton,  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  College  and  Elm 
treets,  includes  both  sides  of  College  to  Grove  street,  both  sides 
•f  Grove  to  State,  both  sides  of  State  to  Veto,  crosses  from  Veto 
0  Olive,  includes  both  sides  of  Olive  to  William,  both  sides  of 
rVilliam  to  Franklin,  thence  crossing  to  Myrtle,  includes  neither 
dde  of  Myrtle  to  Hamilton,  both  sides  of  Hamilton  to  Grand,  both 
Ades  of  Grand  to  Franklin,  both  sides  of  Franklin  to  Chapel, 
)oth  sides  of  Chapel  to  Church,  both  sides  of  Church  to  Elm,  and 
>oth  sides  of  Elm  to  College,  and  all  streets  within  the  lines  thus 
ndicated. 

Fair  Haven  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  city  which  lies 
jast  of  Mill  River. 

IIL 

THS  BOABD  OF  SDVCATION. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  nine  members,  three  of 
whom  are  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  district.  Their 
powers  and  duties  are  thus  defined  in  the  statutes  of  the  State : 

School  societies  heretofore  organized  under  the  act  of  1855,  enti- 
tled "  An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  concern- 
ing Education,''  which  are  not  coextensive  with  the  towns  within 
which  they  are  sitnated,  shall  become  school  districts  of  said 
town,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  districts  as  speci- 
fied in  this  act,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz :  Such  school 
districts  shall  annually  choose,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September 
in  each  year,  instead  of  a  district  committee,  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  three,  six   or  nine  persons,  in  the  manner 
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prescribed  in  this  act  for  the  election  of  school  visitors;  and 
said  Board  of  Education  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  district  committees; 
and  in  addition  thereto  shall  have  the  general  charge  an<i 
superintendence  of  the  common  schools  within  their  district,  and 
the  care  and  management  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict; they  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other  secnntits 
with  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have  been  in- 
trusted to  others  by  .the  donors  or  grantors,  or  by  the  general 
assembly;  they  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  all 
moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  support  of  schools; 
they  shall  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  BcholaR> 
to  be  admitted  into  each  school ;  shall  supply  the  requisite  nnm- 
ber  of  qualified  teachers;  shall  annually,  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month  of  September,  ascertain  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  schools  under  their  superintendenct 
during  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  August  previous,  and  repon 
the  same,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  towam 
the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
third  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings  and  the  condition  of  tht 
schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  all  important  matters 
concerning  the  same  to  the  district,  and  shall  perform  all  lawful 
acts  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  district,  and  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  by  this  act. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall  be  filled  by  an 
election  of  the  necessary  members  thereto  by  ballot.  Shoald  any 
vacancy  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board  may  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Any  member  elected  to  fill  an  irregular  vacauoj 
to  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  and 
no  person  shall  be  ineligible  on  account  of  his  having  held  tk 
office  the  preceding  year. 

IV. 

▲NKUAL  uRvrma  of  thb  district. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  District  is  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  September,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  may  he 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Special  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  called  at  other  times. 
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MBBTIN68   OF  THB   BOABD. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  evenings  of  each  month;  from  the  20th  of  September 
to  the  20th  of  March  ^t  7^  o'clock;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
at  8  o'clock.  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  every  member  present,  when 
a  question  is  put,  shall  vote,  unless  excused  by  the  Board ;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  recorded  whenever  called  for 
by  any  member  of  the  Board«  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are 
open  to  the  public,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 

SPBCIAL  MBBIXNTOS. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  the  Board,  and 
the  notice  for  such  meetings  shall  state  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  called. 

vn. 

PBBSIDBNT  OF  THB   BOABD. 

1.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  Annual  District 
Election,  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
concurring  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  unless  the  elec- 
tion be  postponed  to  a  future  meeting. 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  that  office. 

8,  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  powers  and  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  a  President  pro  tempore, 

vm. 

STAIiDINa  C0MHITTBB8. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  annual  election,  un< 
less  postponed  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  Committee  on 
Schools,  a  Committee  on  Finance,  and  a  Committee  on  School 
Buildings,  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

1.  CoMHiTTEB  ON  ScHooLs. — ^Thc  instruction  and  government 
of  the  schools,  the  furniture,  books,  maps  and  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing, shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

2.  CoMMiTTEB  ON  FiNANCB. — ^Thc  financial  wants  and  obligar 
tions  of  the  District  shall  be  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  who  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bills  or  claims  as  by  them  may  be  approved.    The 
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prescribed  in  this  act  for  the  election  of  school  visitors;  anc 
said  Board  of  Education  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  Kr 
subject  to  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  district  committe^fi: 
and  in  addition  thereto  shall  have  the  general  charge  and 
superintendence  of  the  common  schools  within  their  district,  and 
the  care  and  management  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  di^ 
trict;  they  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases,  notes,  and  other  8ecaritit^ 
with  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have  been  in- 
trusted to  others  by. the  donors  or  grantors,  or  by  the  general 
assembly;  they  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  zL 
moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  support  of  scbooU; 
they  shall  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholar^ 
to  be  admitted  into  each  school;  shall  supply  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  qualified  teachers;  shall  annually,  during  the  first  tvo 
weeks  of  the  month  of  September,  ascertain  the  expense  of  saj- 
porting  and  maintaining  the  schools  under  their  superintendeDce 
during  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  day  of  August  previous,  and  repcrr 
the  same,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  towar*: 
the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
third  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  all  important  matters 
concerning  the  same  to  the  district,  and  shall  perform  all  lawful 
acts  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  district,  and  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  by  this  act. 

All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall  be  filled  by  an 
election  of  the  necessary  members  thereto  by  ballot.  Should  any 
vacancy  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board  may  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the  neit 
annual  meeting.  Any  member  elected  to  fill  an  irregular  vacancy 
to  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  and 
no  person  shall  be  ineligible  on  account  of  his  having  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year. 

IV. 

▲NKUAL    KSETING    OF   THB  DISTRICT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  District  is  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  September,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  may  bt 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Educ&tion.  Special  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  called  at  other  times. 
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Committee  meet  daring  the  last  week  of  each  month  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  all  bills  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  under  whose  authority  the  debt  was  incurred, 
and  no  bill  shall  be  contracted  except  by  the  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  some  Committee,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  CoicicrrTBB  on  School  Bitildinos. — The  School  buildings 
and  other  property  of  the  District  shall  be  under  the  special  change 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings,  who  shall  direct  necessary 
repairs.  They  shall  also  make  an  estimate,  for  publication  in  the 
Annual  Report,  of  the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
District. 

IX 

BXSCUnVJS   0FFICBB8. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  'a  Secretary 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  alternate 
years,  by  the  concurring  ballots  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  at  the 
second  regular  meeting  in  the  month  of  January,  unless  the  elec- 
tion is  postponed  to  a  future  meeting.  They  shall  each  hold  office 
for  two  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 


DUnBS   OF  THB  SBOBBTABT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty^of  the  Secretary  to  furnish  ftiel,  books,  sta- 
tionery, crayons,  registers,  blanks,  and  other  supplies  for  the  use 
of  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board;  but  he  shallimake  no 
purchases  without  first  consulting  the  Committee  on  the  class 
under  which  the  purchase  is  to  be  made. 

He  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  District,  and  make  out  an 
annual  report  of  its  expenses. 

He  shall  receive  the  moneys  from  the  Treasurer  for  orders  drawn 
on  him,  and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  none  others. 

He  shall  loan  books  to  indigent  pupils,  as  provided  in  these 
rules;  issue  tickets  of  admission  to  applicants  for  seats  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  make  a  record  thereof. 

He  shall  keep  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the 
District,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  in  the  respective 
school  buildings,  or  other  depositories.  He  shall  superintend  all 
necessary  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Buildings. 

He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  BoaitL,  in  securing  the 
attendance  at  school  of  truant  and  neglected  children. 
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He  shall  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  Janitors,  and  see  that 
their  daties  are  faithfully  performed ;  and  also  of  the  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  buildings. 

He  shall  be  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  on  all  school  days,  from 
8^  to  9^  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  from  4  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  from  7  to  8  p.  m.,  and  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  District. 


XL 

DUTIES   OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  schools,  point  out  defects  and  suggest  im- 
provements ;  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Schools,  or  to  the 
Board,  the  results  of  his  observations.  He  shall  assemble  the 
teachers  from  time  to  time  for  advice  and  direction,  shall  inquire 
into  all  complaints,  and  shall  examine  candidates  for  the  position 
of  teacher.  He  shall  do  his  utmost,  by  assistance,  advice  or  cen- 
sure, to  secure  in  all  the  schools  of  the  District  thoroughness  of 
instruction,  good  order,  good  morals  and  harmonious  relations 
between  the  parents  and  teachers. 

He  shall  be  at  the  office  of  the  Board  on  all  school  days  from 
8^  to  9  o'clock  A.  ]£.,  and  from  12^  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  all 
school  days. 

XII. 
OBDER   OF    BUSINESS. 

The  usual  order  of  the  business  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  of  Committees. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent. 
6.  Report  of  Secretary. 

6.  Other  business. 

XIII. 

EMPLOYEES. 

No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  District  shall  be  present  when 
the  subject  of  his  election  or  compensation  is  under  consideration, 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Board. 
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XIV. 
SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  shall  he 
fixed  by  the  concurring  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

XV. 

EXPENBirUBSS. 

No  bills  shall  be  contracted  or  money  expended,  to  an  amount 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  without  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  nor  then,  unless  previously  reported  upon  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

XVL 

TEXT  BOOKS,   APPAEATUS,   ETC. 

1.  The  apparatus,  books,  maps,  &c.,  used  in  the  schools,  shall  be 
such  only  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

2.  No  text  books  shall  be  introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from 
the  schools,  unless  a  proposition  to  that  effect  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  at  a  previous  meeting,  nor  then,  unless  the  Commit- 
tee on  Schools  have  reported  thereon.         ^ 

3.  All  school  registers,  record  books,  report  blanks,  <fec.,  shall 
be  after  uniform  patterns  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

XVII. 

BEFEBSXCE  TO  COMMITTEE. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  business  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate Standing  Committees,  before  action  by  the  Board. 

XVIIL 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board  shall 
not  be  amended  or  repealed  but  upon  written  notice  in  due  form 
at  a  previous  meeting ;  nor  then  but  by  the  concurring  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board. 

XIX. 

ELECTION  OF  TEACHEBS. 

1.  Candidates  not  in  the  service  of  the  District  will  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  enclosing  testimonials,  and  will  be 
examined  by  him  or  by  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

2.  The  annual  election  of  teachers  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
in  the  month  of  June^ 
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3.  Teachers  shall  be  immediately  notified  by  the  Superintendent 
of  their  election.  Every  teacher,  within  one  week  after  receiving 
such  notice,  shall  signify  to  the  Superintendent,  in  writing,  an 
acceptance  of  the  offered  situation.  An  appointee  failing  for  one 
week  to  give  notice  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
appointment,  will  be  considered  as  declining  it. 

DUTIES   OF  TEAOHBRS. 

1.  Teachers  are  required  to  devote  themselves  faithfully,  and 
during  school  hours,  exclusively  to  their  duties ;  and  any  employ- 
ment of  their  time  out  of  school  hours  which  affects  their  health 
or  diminishes  their  fidelity  to  their  proper  work,  is  regarded  as  a 
censurable  impropriety.  They  are  required  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board;  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  classes  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course 
of  study ;  to  give  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manners, 
language  and  habits  of  their  pupils ;  and  to  regard  themselves  as 
responsible,  in  the  place  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  their 
instruction,  discipline,  morals  and  health. 

2.  Every  teacher  shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  school  room  dur- 
ing the  twenty  minutes  before  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  fifteen 
minutes  before  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  school  days. 

3.  Whenever  a  teacher  shall  be  absent  f^om  school,  and  when- 
ever, for  any  cause,  the  exercises  of  a  school  shall  be  omitted, 
immediate  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
by  the  Principal.  No  substitute  for  an  absent  teacher  shall  be 
employed  for  more  than  one  day  without  the  express  approbation 
of  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Every  teacher  desiring  to  leave  the  service  of  the  District 
shall  give  three  weeks'  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent ; 
and  teachers  leaving  their  duties  without  permission  of  the  Board 
shall  forfeit  whatever  portion  of  their  salaries  would  otherwise  be 
due.  Teachers  shall  forfeit  their  pay  for  absence  from  any  cause 
excepting  sickness,  in  which  case  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  salary  will  be  made  for  absences,  not  exceeding 
twenty  days  in  any  one  term.  Teachers  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  will  not  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  District  until  they  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 

5.  Teachers  shall  take  special  care  that  their  school  rooms  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  All  teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  order  and  neatness  of  their  respective  rooms.    They  shall 
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permit  no  damage  to  the  school  property  or  buildings,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  be  done  by  accident  or  intention,  they  shall  give 
prompt  notice  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  require  the  offender  to 
make  good  the  injury. 

6.  The  teacher  in  each  room  shall  keep  an  accurate  register  of 
the  names,  ages  and  reddences  of  pupils,  and  the  names  of  their 
respective  parents  or  guardians. 

7.  Teachers  shall  prepare  for  inspection,  during  the  first  week 
of  each  term,  time-tables  indicating  the  daily  exercises  of  the  room. 

8.  Teachers  in  all  rooms  above  the  third  grade  shall  send  a 
weekly  report  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  indicating 
his  deportment,  scholarship  and  attendance ;  and  the  teachers  shall 
satisfy  themselves  that  these  reports  have  been  submitted  to  such 
parent  or  guardian. 

9.  Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness, 
and  shall  require  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  in  writ- 
ing, or  in  person.  In  case  of  ten  instances  of  unexcused  absence 
and  tardiness,  or  of  either,  in  any  one  term,  the  delinquent  pupil 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Superintendent  to  an  ungraded  school 
Pupils  leaving  school  during  a  session  shall  be  recorded  the  same 
as  if  tardy.  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  accepted, 
unless  it  allege  sickness,  or  some  equally  imperative  necessity. 

Teachers  shall  record  absence  occasioned  by  sickness,  until  such 
absence  shall  amount  to  ten  successive  half-days,  after  which  no 
record  shall  be  made;  but  the  pupil  may  return,  on  recovery, 
without  a  ticket,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat.  Pupils  detained 
from  school  for  the  religious  observance  of  Holy-days,  will  be 
excused  by  bringing  written  notice  from  their  parents  to  that  effect. 

Teachers  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  govern  by  kindness  and  by 
appeals  to  the  better  nature  of  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  shall 
be  administered  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  not  until  the  case  has 
been  reported  to  the  Principal ;  and  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  record 
of  every  such  punishment,  which  record  shall  be  embodied  in  the 
weekly  report  to  the  Superintendent,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Board. 

11.  Teachers  may  detain  pupils  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  no  longer  and  at  no  other  time,  for  discipline,  or 
to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

12.  Teachers  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Committee  on 
Schools  may  require,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Superinten- 
dent at  the  office  of  the  Board,  according  to  blank  forms  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 
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13.  Teachers  shall  attend  all  meetings  called  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  no  excuse  for  absence  will  be  allowed,  other  than 
would  justify  absence  from  the  regular  session  of  the  schools. 

Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  when 
authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Superintendent. 

14.  Near  the  close  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  there  shall  be 
an  examination  in  all  the  studies  of  each  room,  conducted  by  the 
Principal,  who  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  several  rooms  under  his  charge. 

15.  The  Principals  of  schools  may  prescribe  special  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  grounds  and 
out-buildings,  sitbject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent. 

16.  The  promotions  in  the  various  schools  shall  be  made  by  the 
Principal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 

17.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  provide  the  required  text- 
books, the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  by 
him  be  sent  to  an  ungraded  school,  unless  the  failure  proceed 
from  poverty ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  shall  loan  to  the  pupil 
the  required  books. 

18.  Parents  and  others  desiring  information  or  feeling  aggrieved, 
should  consult  the  Superintendent  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  or 
the  Principal,  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  also  requested  to 
acknowledge  immediately  the  receipt  of  any  communication  which 
may  be  addressed  to  them  by  teachers. 

1 9.  Principals  shall  request  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  be 
specially  exposed  to  contagious  diseases,  to  withdraw  them  tem- 
porarily from  school ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect,  shall  sus- 
pend such  pupils  till  the  danger  is  past. 

20.  At  the  close  of  each  term,  every  teacher  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  have  been  particularly 
distinguished  for  punctual  attendance,  good  behavior  or  excellent 
scholarship. 

XXL 

ADMISSION   OF   8CH0LABS. 

1.  The  Public  Schools  are  free  to  those  children  only  whose 
parents  or  guardians  reside  in  the  District.  When  there  are  seats 
not  required  by  children  belonging  in  the  District,  pupils,  not  res- 
idents, may  be  received  as  members  of  any  school,  but  not  until 
payment  of  tuition  has  been  made,  in  advance,  to  the  Secretary, 
for  the  term,  or  balance  of  the  term,  on  which  the  pupil  proposes 
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to  enter;  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a  year,  or  one  dollar  a  week, 
in  the  High  School ;  and  twenty  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a 
week,  in  all  schools  below  the  High  School. 

2.  No  pnpil  shall  be  admitted  without  a  ticket  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  nor  to  any  sub-district  except  to  the  one  in  which 
he  resides,  so  long  as  a  proper  vacancy  exists. 

xxn. 

DUnBS   OF    PUPILS. 

1.  Pupils  shall  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  decent  in 
dress,  cleanly  in  person,  industrious,  respectful  and  obedient; 
avoiding  all  rude,  boisterous  and  violent  conduct  in  and  about  the 
school  buildings,  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  schooL 

2.  When  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  each  session,  they 
shall  pass  quietly  and  promptly  away  from  the  school  premises. 

3.  Pupils  shall  make  up  neglected  lessons,  unless  excused ;  and 
no  pupil  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  class  to  the  serious  hin- 
drance of  its  progress. 

4.  Any  pupil  guilty  of  profanity,  obscenity,  truancy,  or  any  vio- 
lent or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  or  of  willfully  cutting, 
defacing,  marking,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or 
other  school  property,  or  guilty  of  any  other  serious  misdemeanor, 
shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  notice 
be  sent  to  the  parent,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

6.  No  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  school  room 
during  the  noon  recess,  unless  a  teacher  is  present. 

xxm. 

BLBCnON   OP    JANITORS. 

Janitors  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  the  month  of  June,  unless  the  election  be  deferred  to  a 
^ture  meeting. 

XXIV. 

DUTIBS   OF    JANTTOBS. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Janitors  to  keep  the  school  buildings 
under  their  charge  clean,  and  in  good  order,  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing them  twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Every  school 
room  shall  be  vacated  after  6  o'clock,  whenever  the  duties  of 
the  Janitor  make  it  necessary. 
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2.  To  be  present  and  open  the  gates  twenty  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock,  ▲•  M.,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and 
close  them  when  school  commences ;  to  be  present  and  open  the 
gates  at  the  time  for  closing  school,  and  remain  at  noon  until  the 
school  is  dismissed,  and  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
supervise  the  yards  while  the  gates  are  open. 

3.  To  kindle  and  regulate  the  fires — ^to  separate  the  coal  from 
the  ashes — and  to  see  the  ashes,  slag  and  cinders  removed  from 
the  premises. 

4.  To  keep  the  yards,  privies  and  pavements  clean  and  in  good 
order,  and  remove  all  nuisances. 

5.  To  clear  the  snow  immediately  from  the  steps  and  walks 
about  the  buildings,  and  from  the  walks  in  the  street. 

6.  To  prepare  for  use  all  wood  fumished  for  kindling  fires,  and 
to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  coal  when  it  is  put  in. 

7.  To  wind  up  and  regulate  the  clocks,  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  proper  order. 

8.  To  sprinkle  the  yards  and  street  in  hot  weather,  when  fur- 
nished with  a  hydrant,  and  to  see  that  the  water  is  let  off  from 
the  water  pipes  in  winter. 

9.  To  cut  the  grass  and  trim  the  shrubbery  in  the  front  yards. 

10.  To  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  premises  during  the 
whole  year,  and  to  report  any  damage  or  nuisances  to  the  Princi- 
pal and  Secretary. 

XXV. 

THB  SCHOOL  TBAB,  SESSIONS  AND  BXEBCISBS. 

1.  The  school  year  shall  begin  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  continue  through  forty  weeks  of  actual  instrdctioD,  exclusive 
of  such  holidays  and  vacations  as  the  Board  shall  annually  appoint. 

2.  The  regular  holidays  shall  be  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  the  following  Monday;  Fast  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  every  Saturday  throughout  the  school  year. 
Other  holiday^  may  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  regular  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12 
M.,  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  with  a  recess  near  the  middle  of  each 
session.  The  dismissal  of  the  lower  rooms  may  begin  ten  minutes 
before  12  and  4  o'clock. 

4.  The  morning  session  of  the  schools  shall  be  opened  with 
appropriate  devotional  exercises. 

5.  In  case  of  a  violent  storm,  the  session  may  be  prolonged  to  1 
o'clock;  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent. 
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6.  The  public  are  invited  to  yieit  the  schools ;  but  teachers  shall 
not  deviate  from  their  usual  exercises,  except  by  request  of  some 
member  or  officer  of  the  Board. 

7.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  offer  on  the  school  premises  any- 
thing for  sale,  examination,  or  exhibition ;  or  to  take  contributions, 
solicit  subscriptions,  give  public  notices,  offer  rewards,  or  do  any- 
thing of  a  like  nature,  except  by  consent  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools. 

XXVL 

SYSTEM   OP    INSTKUCnON. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  District  includes  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  and  the  Common  Schools.  The  Common  Schools  consist 
of  Graded  Grammar  and  other  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Evening 
Schools,  a  German-English  School  and  Ungraded  Schools. 


HILLHOUSE  SCHOOL 

1.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  are 
promoted  to  the  Hillhouse  School 

2.  Examination  for  this  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  the  School, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent ;  the  applicants  from 
other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examination,  and  the  results 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools  for  their  approval 

3.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learn- 
ing, viz:  in  Arithmetic,  Book-Keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English 
Language  and  Literature;  in  Reading,  Declamation,  Spelling, 
Defining  and  Composition;  in  the  French,  German  and  Latin 
Languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  in 
History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut;  in  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

4.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the  School,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schools. 
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5.  Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to 
enter  the  regular  classes. 


Orammar  Schools. — Each  Sub-District  includes  a  Grammar 
School,  which  is  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  a  male  Prin- 
cipal, who  is  also  responsible  for  the  general  oversight  of  the  other 
schools  in  each  sub-district,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Board. 

Training  Schools. — The  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  special  character  of  these  schools. 

German-English  Schools. — Children  of  German  parents,  who 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  language  to  enter 
the  regular  schools,  are  admitted  to  the  German-English  Schools. 

Ungraded  Schools. — ^Pupils  in  the  Graded  Schools  whose  con- 
duct is  habitually  insubordinate,  or  whose  attendance  is  irregular, 
either  from  necessity  or  truancy,  are  transferred  to  one  of  the 
Ungraded  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. — ^The  Evening  Schools  are  designed  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  employed  during  the  regular  school  hours.  The  schools 
begin  in  October,  and  continue  during  the  winter  months. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  following  Course  of  Study  is  made  obli- 
gatory by  the  Board  upon  all  the  Graded  Schools. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872-73, 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RBSIDENOES. 


SGHOOm 


TEACHERS. 


High  Sohool. 

Orange  Strest^ 
cor.  WaU. 


WEB8TIB  School, 

Owrge  Street^ 
cor.  York, 


T.  W.  T.  CuETis,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Jambs  D.  Whttmobs,  Sub-Moiierf 

Virginia  H.  Curtifl, 

Mary  A  Marshall, 

H.  Faimie  Pariah, . ... 

Katie  Hume, 

S.  LouiBG  Coy, 

J.  A.  Biddle, .• 

Elizabeth  Cooper, 

KateNiles, 

Maiy  C.  Tuttle, 

Sarah  A.  Atwater, 


WEBSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Liwis,  Principal  . 

12  Elizabeth  M.  LeoDard, 

12  Lizzie  A.  Bradley, 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor, 

10  Rachel  a  Evarts, 

9  Sarah  C.  Tyler, 

8  Maria  A  Graves, 

7  Clara  A.  Hurlbut, 

6  Edith  E.  Johnson, 

6  Anha  R.  Hubbell, , 

4  Eva  L.  GriiBng, 

3  Eliza  A  Benham,... ....... 

2  Nettie  L.  Leonard,. 

1  Fannie  E.  Graves, 


South  St.  School. 


$3,000 
2,200 
1,000 
800 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
660 
660 


$12,600 


$2,200 
700 
400 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
660 
360 
400 
460 
400 
660 


$9,060 


6  LUOT  A.  P.  PiNNBT 

6  EUa  D.  Parmelee, 

6  Rebecca  P.  Arnold, 

4  lazzie  M.  Healy, 

3  Hannah  M.  Chisunberlain, 

2  Edwa  A.  Morgan, 

1  Catherine  J.  Herrity, 


$800 
400 
460 
660 
'600 
460 
660 

$3,700 


62  Whalley  Ave- 
32  York  Sq.  Pi 
62  Whalley  Ave. 
Milford. 
46  CoUege. 
133  CoUege. 
28TrumbalL 

18  Grove. 
18  Grove. 
620  ChapeL 
264  State. 


62  Hubbaid. 
94  High. 
230  Elm. 
193  George. 
193  George. 
462  ChapeL 
632  ChapeL 
641  ChapeL 
329  Ehn. 
3  Dow. 
188  Wooster. 
26  College. 
West  Haven. 
632  ChapeL 


193  George. 
326  Cedar. 
30  Meadow. 
16  Factory. 
46  Park. 
14  Park. 
70  La  Fayette. 


TEACHERS. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHBBS. 


Salaries. 


BealdeDoea. 


Oak  St.  School. 

Oak  Street 
eor.  Greemoood. 


WmnsQ  Street. 
Ungraded. 

Eatov  School. 

Jefferson  Streetf 
eor.  SL  John, 


WooBfm  School. 

Wooaier  Street^ 
cor,  Wallace. 


HAMn/roN  Street 
School. 

Betw.  Bamilion 

and   Wallace^  near 

Grand. 


4  Jenkib  E.  Barber, 

3  Louise  G.  Woloott, 

2  Gertrude  E.  Oowap, 

i  Katie  R.  Callahan, 

John  M.  Hart, 

EATON  SUB-DISTRICT 

Joseph  Gile,  Principal, 

12  Reugene  L.  Young, 

12  Mary  A.  Durrie, 

11  Minnie  G.  Waitt, 

10  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

9  EffieG.  Stevens, 

8  Mary  J.  Bronson, 

7  Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 

6  Susie  S.  Sheridan, 

6  Kate  H.  Candee, 

4  Katie  Smith, 

3  JuUh  Hovey, 

2  Flora  A.  Loper, 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes, 

W00ST5R  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Ralph  H.  Park,  Prineipal. 

1 2  Almena  A.  Giddings, 

11  Annie  E.  Piggott, 

10  M.  A.  T.  Connelly, 

9  Ella  A.  Burwell, 

8  Julia  E.  Thatcher, 

7  Ahnira  W.  Brooks, 

6  Ella  A.  Beach, 

5  Emma  E.  Burwell, 

4  Carrie  M.  Galpin, 

3  Mary  C.  Gorham, 

2  IdaV.  Huke, 

1  Harriet  C.  MUes, 


S.  M.  AOKBs  Welch, 

13    '*      Helena  Chorlton,  ... 

12    "      Rita  Shea, 

11    '*      Cornelia  Clinton, 

10    *•      Celestine  Wall, 

9    '*      Arsenius  Caden, 

8    **      Blanche  Carney, 

7     •*      Sylveria  Flynn, 

6  "  Clementine  Kenoey,. 
,6    *'      Gennaine  Whelan,  .. 

4  Mary  P.  Leary, 

3  S.  M.  Ambrosia  Coonan,... 

2  Joanna  Gleeson, 

1  S.  M.  Cyril  Welch, 


$550 
400 
400 
400 


$1,750 


$1,000 


$2,200 
700 
400 
650 
600 
600 
560 
650 
450 
550 
500 
500 
400 
650 


$9,200 


$2,200 
700 
650 
600 
600 
600 
600 
450 
550 
500 
400 
350 
550 


$8,750 


$1,000 
660 
600 
600 
500 
600 
500 
550 
500 
450 
400 
500 
350 
550 

$7,750 


166  Oak. 
65  Sylvan  Av. 
55  Asylum. 
144Goffe. 


426  Chapel. 


264  State. 
118  St  John. 
12  University  PL 
264  State. 
5  Osbom. 
18  PearL 
502  State. 
141  Church. 
291  Orange. 
8  Court. 
132  College. 
74  OUve. 
68  Bradley. 
410  State. 


c.  State  &  Ferry- 
60  Chapel 
1H2  Hamilton. 
68  Columbus. 
140WhalleyAv. 
20  Chestnut 
64  Chapel. 
163  St  John. 
30  Beers. 
19  Warren. 
38  Prout 
26  Warren. 
35  Fair. 


267  Franklin. 


131  Hamilton. 
267  FrankUn. 
166  Wallace. 
267  Franklin. 
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TSACHER& 


SCHOOLS. 


TKACHEB8. 

Katharike  Butts,  Principal 

4  Mary  J.  Alden, 

4  Mary  J.  Quinlejf  J 

3  Hattie  J.  Biiahnell, 

3  Mary  F.  Hannount, 

2  A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

1  Mary  E.  Weld, 

1  Ada  T.  Somera,... 


SAlArtM. 


Besldenott. 


Faib  Street 
Trainiko  School. 


Oerman-Enqlish. 
Woaeter  Street. 


Fair  Street  Un- 
graded School. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOI^ 

Martin  Street, 
cor.  GUI 


Dix well  Avenue 
School. 


GoFFE  Street 
School. 


2  Herman  Trisch, 

1  ADgennette  T.  Marcha!,. 


2  Marietta  Wildman,. 
1  Emily  A.  Wildman, 


$800 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


$2,200 


$1,000 
600 


$1,500 


$    660 

650 


$1,100 


D WIGHT  SUB-DISTBICT. 

Leybrett  L.  Camp,  Principal^ 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards, 

12  Anna  W.  Parish, ^- 

11  Emma  S.  Bernard, 

10  Maggie  Baird, 

9  Hallie  E.  Judson, 

8  Bessie  S.  Collins, 

7  Emma  E.  Lincoln, 

6  Ohariotte  Hills, 

5  Jessie  Craig, 

4  Mary  A.  Daggett, 

3  Gertrude  L.  Cooper, , 

2  Fannie  C.  Upson, 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 


1  Sarah  E.  Hughes,. 
7  F.  Isabel  Andrews,. 
6  Fannie  T.  Munson,. 
6  Annie  G.  Kennedy, 
4  Sarah  S.  Benham,.. 
3  Nellie  A.  Peck, 

2  Fannie  A.  Baldwin,. 
1  Martha  M.  Dudley.. 


3  Julia  A.  Ballantixb, 
2  Amanda  H.  Tinkham, 
1  Livia  M  Guthrie, «... 


2,200 
700 
400 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
560 
660 
460 
460 
360 
550 


$9,060 


$800 
360 
500 
660 
600 
600 
660 
400 


$4,160 


$800 
460 
400 

$1,660 


199  George. 

98  Martin. 
34  Gin. 

40  Whitney  Av. 
16  Williun.. 
116  Wooeter. 

99  Wall. 

200  Goffe. 


42  Fair. 
300  Grand. 


2lC]aric. 


696  Chapel. 

it  a 

46  College. 
596  Chapel. 
60  Liberty. 
70  Howe. 
12  Whiting. 
67  Martin. 
37  College. 
14  University  PL 
128  York. 
106WhaIleyAy. 
94  High. 
37  CoUege. 


East  Hayea 
130  Crown. 
27  Mansfield. 
166  York. 
26  CoUege. 
141  York. 
10  University  PL 
202  Martin. 


125  Dwight 
1  Gregory, 
c.  Newhall  and 
Thompson. 


TEACHERS. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHSB8. 


Salaries. 


BesidenceB. 


Division  Street 
School. 

Shelton  Av.,  cor. 
Divisum  Street. 


Elm  St.  Sghoou 


Skimneb  School. 


Edwards  Street 
School. 


WASHmOTON 

School. 

Boward  Av.^ 
eor.  Putnam  St. 


2  AbbleH.  Boddah,. 
1  Fannie  L  Bryant,  . 


$550 
650 


2  Cordelia  Sargeant, . 
1  EmmaC.  Judd, 


$1,100 


$560 
500 


$1,060 


SKINNER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Hbnrt  C.  Davis,  Prineipaly . 

12  Mary  A.  Page 

12  Mary  E.  Root, 

11  Mary  J.  Curtis, 

10  Ella  J.  Bronson, 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallory, 

8  EUen  L.  Maguire, 

7  Ann  E.  Loper, 

6  MaryE.  Dallaher, 

6  Emma  N.  Crabtree, 

4  Fannie  I  Bunco, 

3  Susie  E.  Thatcher 

2  P.  Elaine  Terrill, 

1  Mary  J.  Morris, 


$2,200 
700 
350 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
550 
600 
450 
460 
600 
660 


$9,300 


4  EmmaE.  Beaoh, 

3  MaryE  Hall, 

2  M  Carrie  Strickland, 
1  Maggie  T.  Bryden,  -. 


WASHINGTON  SUB-DISTRICT. 

George  R.  Burton,  Principal^ 

12  EmUyE.  Warner, 

12  Fannie  H.  Butler, 

11  Julia  M.  Catlin. 

10  Alice  S.  GUlette, 

9  B.  Josie  Cargill, 

8  Ella  J.  Reilly, 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney, 

6  Catherine  C.  Jones, 

6  Laura  T.  Cannon, 

4  Fannie  E.  McLaughlin, 

3  Rosalie  G.  Maher, , 

2  Cordelia  M.  Lyon, 

1  Martha  May, 


400 
600 
360 
600 


$1,750 


$2,200 
700 
400 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
660 
460 
460 
400 
360 
460 

18,700 


130  Dwight 
93  Dixwell. 


348  Ehn. 
SOMartm. 


43  Clark. 
25  Clark. 
139  HamUton. 
16  Audubon. 
602  State. 
16  Audubon. 
34  Pearl. 
68  Bradley. 
40 

20  Clark. 
113  Poplar. 
20  Chestnut. 
49  CoDi& 
36  Lyon. 


163  St  John. 
76  Grand. 
42  Whitney  Av. 
26  Humphrey. 


33  Sylvan  Av. 
20  Portsea. 
22  Prince. 
73  Washington. 
1 6  Columbus. 
48  '* 

337  Cedar. 
OParic. 

29  Columbus. 
118         " 
313  Water. 

30  Portsea. 
6  Broad. 

6  Sylvan  Av. 
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TEACHERS. 


8CH00LB. 


T8A0HEBB. 

Olaribba  B.  Willulmb,  Principal, 

8  Martha  £.  Chapman, 

8  liaz7  F.  Friable, 

7  MaiT  K  WiUoughby, 

6  Ruth  Gorhmm, 

5  Mattie  A.  Stage, 

5  JenDie  E.  Foi^ 

4  Luella  Barfholomaw, 

4  Anna  F.  Gillette, 

3  Fredrika  P.  Jones, 

2  Kate  M.  Conlan, ... 

2  Lottie  A.  Rigga, 

1  Laura  E.  Lampoon, 


4  Sarah  M.  Hanover, 
3  Jennie  C.  Kelsey,. 
2  M.  L.  Livingston, . 
1  Maggie  A.  Byrne,. 


SaUrlet.        BMlde&Mi. 


Ckdab  Stbbbt 

TlUIKINO  SOHOOL. 

oor,  WaahingtotL 


WaSh^.  Bbanob 
S0HOOL& 

atylUni, 
OarkaieStrmL 


WOOLBIT  SOHOOL. 

CfrandStreet^ 
oor»  (MfOon  Av, 


GUHTOK  AyBSTUI 
SotfOOL. 


Tbcu^kBT  of  Drawing, 
Louis  Bail,  ...I. 


Tbacher  of  Vocal  Music 
B«  Jepson, , 


$1,500 
350 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


$4,050 


850 
350 
500 
350 


$1,550 


WOOLSET  DISTRICT. 

MAftK  PmcAK,  Principal, 

8  Maggie  M.  Robinson 

8  Sarah  J.  aibson, 

7  Nellie  B.  MorsO) 

6  Emma  C.  Woodward, 

6  Lottie  D.  Butler, 

4  Mary  J.  Warren, 

3  Jennie  R  Avery,. •.. 

2  Ella  E.  Curtisa, 

1  Ella  H.  Clarke, 

1  Maria  L.  Breen, 


3  Margaret  E.  Tucker, 
2  Sarah  M.  Bartram,  . 
1  Hetty  Bradley,  .... 


$2,000 
700 
400 
500 
500 
500 
450 
450 
400 
400 
550 


$6,860 


$360 
400 
460 


$1,200 


$1,200 
$2»000 


74PortBea. 
161  George. 
9  I^on. 
7  Christopher. 
231  Crown. 
88  Court 
150  Elm. 

14  Lock. 

15  Columboa 
West  ELaveiL 
313  Water. 
92  Dwight 
15  Park. 


41  Columbus. 
2  Howard  Av. 
12  Hubbard. 
44  Daggett. 


68  East  Pearl. 
14  University  PL 
44  Edwards. 

East  Haven. 

East  Haven. 
112  Ferry, 
c.  Quin.  ft  Grand. 
89  £.  Grand. 
25  " 

c  Quin.  k  Grand. 
3  Lombard. 


224  E.  Grand. 
17  WillUm. 
E.  Haven. 


43  Park. 
20  Grove. 


JANITORS  APPOXMTBD  FOR  1871-72. 

Eaton  School, Nehemiah  Bristol, $600.00 260  Franklin. 

Webster  School, John  M.  Mattingly, .  . .  600.00 6  Oollege. 

Ihright  School, George  W.  Judd, 600.00 66  MMtin. 

Wooster  School, David  Sturgis, 600.00 94  Wallace. 

Skinner  School^.* Henry  S.  Loper, 500.00 68  Bradley. 

Washington  School,  .  .James  0*Brien, 680.00 18  Salem. 

Woolsey  School, Moses  Jones, 600.00 Fair  Hayen. 

Hamflton  School Patrick  Hall, 600.00 83  Grand. 

Cedar  St  School, Henry  W.  Blakslee, ..  876.00 77  Washington. 

High  School, Thomas  W.  Beecher,  .  600.00. 29  Washington. 

Dixwell  School, John  W.  Munson,...-  360.00 100  Webster. 

South  St.  School, Isaac  Martyn, 300.00 37  OUve. 

Fmt  St.  School, "        "        280.00 " 

Goffe  St  School, .Warner  Smith, 180.00 107  Webster. 

Edwards  St  School,  ..Henry  S.  Loper, 200.00 68  Bradley. 

Oak  St  School, P.  Keegan, 200.00 37  Auburn. 

Small  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  Office,  estim.,  375.00 

6,940.00 
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Fall  Tenn  begins  Tuesday,  September  3;  ends  Dec.  24.  15  weeks,  2daj8. 

Winter  Term  begins  Thursday,  January  2 ;  ends  April  18.  15  weeks,  1  day. 
Summer  Term  begins  Wednesday,  April  30 ;  ends  July  3.      9  weeks,  2  days. 

Number  of  school  weeks  in  the  year,  40. 


NoTB. — Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures. 
Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier. 
Annual  State  Fast  (Good  Friday),  April  11th. 
State  Teachers*  Association,  one  day  in  October. 


Thanksgiving  * 
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